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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This volume Jorms part of that efpgant and interest- 
ing Workj lately completed in Twenty-Five Volumes^ 
entitkd ?' THE BEAUTIES OP ENGLAND AND 
WALES ;•• the Contents of which furnish the most 
complete Library of county history, topography, 
and biography, ever offered to the Public. 

Each County has been written t^r an actual peram-^ 
bulation^ by Gentlemen engaged expressly for the pur- 
pose, aided by Persons resident in the County ; and the 
lUmtraiionSf containing upwards of Seven Hundred 
Copper-plate Engravings of Public Edifices^ Castles^ 
Cathedrals, Parochial Churches eminent for Beauty, 
or Antiquity of Architecture, Monuments, Ruins, 
Picturesque Scenery, Seats of the NoWiiy, Gentry, 
^c. 8^0. have been executed by the most eminent Artists^ 
from original Drawings, at an Eapence fir exceeding 

FIFTY thousand POUNDS. 

The present Proprieties, who have recently purcfiased 
th^ whole remaining Stock and Copy-Right qftJiis Valu- 
able Work, ojffer it to the PuhUc in separate counties. 
By this mode of publication. Persons desirous of posses- 
sing a complete History of their native County, may 
effect it on easy and advantageous terms ; f(A^hereto- 
Jore, though the Letter- Press could have beenpm^iha^cd^ 
separately, yet the plates designed to illustrate each 
County y were scattered throughout the Work, and have 
not, till ncTiV, been published with the Counties to which 
they respective^ belong. 
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Published by Sherwood, Nbbly, and Jonbs, Paternoster 
Row, London, Booksellers to the Board of Agriculture. 

In One Volnme 8vo. Price 58, Boards^ 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE AGRICULTURE of the COUNTY of 
NOTTINGHAM, drawn np for the Consideration of the Board of Agricnl- 
ture, and Interna] Improvement, by ROBERT LOWE, Esq. with a Map. 

AUOf TUAg^ulhirallUpoHsqf tiu^a^jfrimMg Ctwities: fix, 

LEICESTERSHIRE and RUTLAND, by Pitt and Parkinson, mVSi 
Map and Plates, Price 15s. Boards. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, by A. Young, Esq. with a Map and Plates, Second Edi- 
tion, Price 12s. Boards. 

YORKSHIRE (East Riding), by Mr. Strickxjuid, with a Map and Plates, 
Price lis. Boards. 

DERBYSHIRE, Vol. I. by Mr. Farby, sen. with a Map and Plates, Price 
ll. is. Boards. 

, Vol. II. by ditto. Plates,' Price 15s. Boards. 

iSHERWOOD, NEELY, and JONES, most respectfally inform the Nobi- 
lity, Clergy, Gentry, and Farmers, the above form Part of that tmly National 
and Important Work, entitled, << The Agricultural Reports op Great 
Britain."* These Reports were drawn up by Men of established Reputation, 
under the immediate Sanction of Parliament, and published by Authority of 
tlie Board of Agriculture. They unite every Species of Information relative 
to the Statistical, Economical, Agricultural, and Commercial State of each 
County, and are illustrated with Maps jind Plates. By Means of them, (all of 
which are of acknowledged Accuracy) the Nature of the Soil, the Produc- 
tions, Improvements, and peculiar Practices of each County, are folly 
developed. 

The whole of tlie Reports are now published, and may be had eitiier 
coUecHvelyf or aeparaiely, 

*«* Complete Sete of the Reports are recommended to the various 
Agricultural Societies and Book Clubs, as forming an aggregate of 
General Information, and Point of Reference on all Occasions 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



Jtl AS been noticed by varions writers to have a peculiarity 
in m geographical situation, not possessed by any other county 
in the kingdom ; that of being bounded by four entire shires 
only, on the four cardinal points, and without being cut or 
intersected by detached portions of other counties. These 
bordering counties are, Yorkshire on the North, Lincolnshire 
on the B^st, on the South Leicestershire, and Derbyshire on 
the West : with which latter county it was united under one 
sheriff, until, the 10th year of Elizabeth. Its figure is rather 
elliptical ; its transverse diameter extending irom Alkley or 
Finningley in the north to Stanford upon Soar on the Leices- 
tershire border, being fifty miles; whilst its conjugate or shortest 
diameter from Tevershall on the Derbyshire border, to Col- 
lingham which joins to L'mcolnshire, may be estimated at 
twenty- six, or twenty-seven. Its latitude extends from fifty- 
two degrees, fifty minutes, to fifty-three degrees, thirty-four 
minutes north ; its circumference is estimated at upwards of 
one hundred and forty miles ; and its superficial content at 
480,000 acres. Its 

, Divisions consist of six hundreds or wapentakes, including 

nine liiarket towns and one hundred and sixty parishes ; in 

which the villages have been estimated at four hundred and 

fifty, but this must of course include the smallest hamlets. 

Vol. XII. A North 
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2 NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

North of Trent there are now three wapentakes, though 
these at the time of the conqueror's survey were Jive in number. 
Broxton has undergone no change since that period. Tuun- 
carton is now Thurgarton a Lee, or Lythe, the ancient 
hundred of LyJa being joined with it; Bassetlaw contains 
the ancient hundred of Osivardebeck, which now forms the 
north clay ditision ; and having aUo the lovch clay and Hat- 
field divisions is considered as being equal to three hundreds. 

South of Trent there are the three wapentakes of Rush- 
CLiFF^ Bingham, or Bingkamshore, and Newark; but these, 
though nominally equal to one half the county, do not contain 
quite one third of its superficies. 

It has been tftid that ia the wual division of the ewiiity, the 
hundreds of Bassetlaw and Newark ar* equal to the «tfaer 
four, if the town of Nottingham is left out of the calculation; 
and we miist not omit another mode of dirisioa which has long 
existed, drawn from the nature of the soil ; for the western dis* 
trict is called the Sand, and the eastern part of the county is 
designated by the appellation of the Clay. The first of these 
i* in genera] woody or barren ; the latter highly fertile both 
as arable and pasture^ and again subdivided into the north and 
south clays. In the 

History of thtx county, very Kttle is known of hi ancient 
state, except that tt formed a portion of the settlements of the 
Goritani, as the Romans called its aboriginal inhabitants* In 
common with iht rest of the island, it became the prey of the 
Roman Eagle, and had several coloaies of that enterpriaing 
people, asis evident not only from history, but also frpm vari* 
6us antiquities discovered at different times, and from their 
roads of which considerable vestiges still remain leading to and 
from their different stations. After the evacuation of the 
island by the Roman arms, the invading Saxons adopted a new 
mode of division, and tht» county became part of the kingdom of 
Mercia; and even after the union of* the Saxon heptarchy 
under oiTe monarch, was still governed by the liar Is of that name. 
t At 
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HOTTtiraHAllftBUB. 9 

At the conquest, the same changes took place here« ad in 
other counties ; and its sobseqiient history is too closely con- 
nected with that of the kingdom at large, to require any 
farther elacidatton, except in some few points which will be 
best treated of, under their respective beads. This county 
contains but few 

British Amti quitibs ; yet we must not neglect to meniion 
an ancient camp at Barton about four miles S. W. of Notting- 
ham, whkh Aubrey seems to have examined, and which he 
considers as of British workmanship. It has indeed been 
called Biitish Hill; hot now Brent's Hill: and though the for- 
tifications which were on its summit have long been levelled 
in the dust, yet there are still vestiges enough on its sides to 
show that it must have been a place capable of an obstinate 
defence ; for there have been originally fifteen earthen banks, 
each about half a mile in extent, which must have been 
successively forced before an enemy could even attack the 
citadel. That it was once a place of importance is also further 
evinced by the coins which at different times have been found 
here. 

At Oxtan also there are three large tumuli, the largest of 
which is fifty-three feet in diameter. This was opened by the 
kte ms^or Rooke> who has much distinguished tiimself by his 
research into the antiquities of this county. He found in it an 
wn made of iron, filled with ashes and burned bones ; along 
with this, there were a large sword in a wooden ^cabbarci, 
broken into several pieces, two daggers, and fifteen glass beads^ 
blue, yellow, and green : and he considers it as being the tomb 
of some British warrior. Mr. Rooke also considers those ele- 
vations, now called Robin Hood's Hills, as having a great re- 
semblance to tumuli at a distance, though on a nearer approach 
they ar« found too large to have been the production of art. 
They lie at the back of Newstead Abbey, on the North- 
western range of the forest, between that and Kirkby, and 
form a curious kind of amphitheatre at the end of a little valley : 

AS bat 
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4 irOTTlMOHAMSfllRB. 

"but though they bav« originally been the work of natare, yet 
art may have had some hand in producing their regukrity of ap- 
pearance in remote times. On the summit of the highest, there 
was formerly a seat cut out of the solid rock with a canopy orer 
it, and called Robin Hood's Ckuir, though probably of much 
higher antiquity : this however was destroyed some years ago« 
having actually been taken down to form some rock work in ihe 
Park at Newstead Abbey. 

In the western limits of Worksop Park, there are also several 
mounts which are evidently ancient timiuli ; these hare now 
some very old oaks growing out <^ them> which add much to 
their air of antiquity. Of 

Roman ANTiaumEs^-there are still many specimens in va-^ 
rious parts of the county. The great camp on Holly hill near 
Arnold * is supposed to have been the central depot of the Ro- 
man forces in this district, as from its great elevation, all the 
exploratory camps are easily distinguished ; at the same time 
that its vicinity to Nottingham, gives great weight to the opt* 
nion of Dr. Gale, that this was the Causennis of that military 
people. 

About two miles from Mansfield also, are still to be seen 
some vestiges of that curious Roman villa, discovered by Mr. 
Rooke, and which will be more fully described in its prope? 
place. In various parts of the county also, have been found, 
spears, fihuls, and keys of brass, and evidently of Roman 
workmanship; these have more particularly been dug up about 
Newstead, and between Mansfield and Harlow Wood. Brass 
Celts have also been found, particularly between Hexgrave 

and 

* Rooke's Sketch of Sherwood Forest. We shati remark here, once li»r«U, 
that the various aathorities shall be faithfuliv given \ but that the fprcniiiily 
of marking quotatiom will in general be dispensed wiih» as not only breaking 
In iTpdn the regular chain of description, but in some measure tending to 
check that mode of abbreviation which is better done by a general view ojl th« 
various opinions, than by a distikict quotation from each specific authority. 
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HOTTINGHAIISIIIRC. 5 

«nd Rainworth water ; but these are perhaps rather of British 
' t>rigin. Into this part of the qMeslion, Major Rooke enters very 
fully. He observes that antiquarians have diflered much in 
t)pinion with regard to their use ; for many of them have a loop 
on the side, from whence it has been thought they were used 
< by the Romans^ as missile weapons ; but as on the other hand^ 
many of them hare been found in the shape of a chisel, that 
conjecture seems not well founded. Besides, the edges of most 
of those that have been found, are notched in such a manner 
as to prove that they have been used for mechanical purposes; 
they have also been found in places where the Romans are sup* 
posed never to have penetrated ;* nay they arc found even at 
the present day in parts of Ireland and of Tartary^ where that 
nation never found a way : the occasional discovery of them 
therefore, near the best ascertained Roman stations or high 
roads, does not militate against the conjecture that they were 
<fcbricated by the ancient Britons long before the Romans 
taught them the use of iron, though the Conquerors might in 
some measure have adopted, and improved them, during their 
residence here. 

The Roman Roads have been* pretty numerous through this 
county. 

Near Willoughby on the Wolds, the ancient Fosseway enters 
from Leicestershire, passes on to Newark, crosses the Erminge 
street firOm London to York, and then enters Lincolnshire. This 
road may be easily traced for many miles along the wolds, and 
is literally z fosse, dug so.deep than an army might march along 
it, even now, without being seen except by those on t^he very 
edge of the bank. Several of the roads through the wolds cross 
it in different places, particularly about Owthorpe, and in many 
parts the remains of the old pitching with stones set on edge 
may be found by clearing away the grass and weeds. 

A 3 The 

* Tbe Editor of these sheets saw one discovered in Worcestershire last sum- 
mer, near Eveftbam, far from any acknowledged traces of the Romans. 
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6 NOTTINQQAMSHIRE. 

The Forest tracts »lso contain many reHiges of those mili- 
tary ways> which are inrariably in a north-west dir ectioii> that 
seeming to have been their line of march through this district, 
and these are in many places accompanied by exploratory 
camps. 

One of these roads commences at Newark, and goes through 
part of SouthtMll, in a line between Norwood P^k and Kirk- 
lington ; when it enters the forest* we lose it for a short distance, 
haTtng evidently been destroyed, nor do we find it again until 
it shews itself in an elevated ridge near ](ainworth water. This 
had been for many centuries, since the conquest, the old road 
from Newark to Mansfield> and was anciently called the Street ; 
a certain proof of its Roman origin* 

To the Southward of Mangjteld also, particularly nev Ibe 
Hut, are several fragments; which added to the ai^eaity of- its 
situation, and the discovery of the villa, and of seveciJ Coins, 
&c. sufficiently prove its having been a Roman station* There 
is reason to believe that the 

Eakis of Notitnoham— derived their titles nU^r from the 
Castle, than from the County ; with the latter however, their 
history is so closely connected that we shall give it in this place. 
Part of it we shall give from an ancient MS. * in the British 
Museum which brings it down to 10S4. and IB called 

•'Catalogue of the Earls of the town of Notingham with«i 
brief historical collection of their loyalty, armes, wifesand 
deaths. 

«< William Psveabxx a naturall Sonne of William the Con- 
queror, begotten in Normandy; which William came with his 
father to this his conquest ; who having been brought up i|i 
military profession, and one that the Conqueror could confide 
in, he advanced him to honour, ^nd gave him bis new built 
castle of Nottingham, with sev^all lordships !witbin this coun- 

• Harl.BfSS.t041. 
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ty.* This WiUiiUtt with his N^nghamth : forces wsi» one > of 
tiie chief Cwooiand^rg in the third of King Stephen ageioM 
tbohe pri^ious Scot9» who hail inr^led £iigku»d, $o farr a4 
North AJIerton, in the county <>f Yorke ; where th^jre received 
their rewards being totally overthrown : and with king $tepbeti 
in the battle of Lbicokie, where he wM taken prisoner, ao that 
Maud the Empress, had seized on his castle of NotiogbaiB, and 
given it to one William Patnell : but it was recoverffd again by 
a stratagem. He married Avelioe* 

'« William Peversll his scNaae and heire with others coo* 
trived w^kh way to take away the iife of Ranulphe Earl of 
Chester, which by poison was done.f After bearing of Henry 
the 2ds fewry, he Aed the Rcahne, leaving all his eaaties and 
iordshipps to the King's dispossal. He left a dai^ter and 
heire, Margaret, who married i^ouc 1141 

''William (Earl of Nottingram in her right,) and Earle 
of Ferrers and Derby, of whose antiquity and fiunily you may 
•ee more in the earldome of Derby, for Robert Mb father ttUtd 
hinueff^ Earkjumor de Notinghmm.X This title next came to 

A 4 ''JoMi«, 

* ThcM amoDDted te forty- tight trsdesmen't boQSMiD the lonrn, and fiAy* 
%:w iMaois in the Shiie. 

f The c^BMUnctances caaiMsoted with this even^ strongly mark the igno^ 
raijit superatition of those times^when the simplest and plainest processes were 
Teferred to magic; for the monkish writer who relates the story tells us, that 
a quarrel having arisen between this Peverel and Hanulph de M^tctnh Earl of 
Chester, the former contrived with many others, by sorcery and witchcraft, to 
kill him ; which he accordingly effected by poisoning him ; a mode so certain, 
as sorely not to have required flie aid either of aorcery or witcbcfaft 1 The 
perpetrator of this horrible deed, fled first into a monastery of his own tom^ 
dation al Lenton, had his head shorn like a Monk, and appeared to have 
taken the tows ; bot be soon found that the power cf the Chnrch was not 
sufficient to protect him against a justly indetistd Monarch. 

X We are told that he wata very pionsaid devout man, " according to the 
nmnnersof those ti»n" wbieh rosy have been mc of the reasons that induced 
King Richard C«ttr de Lion to take his castle and honours from him, and 
bestow them on his brother John. 
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8 XOTTlKOHAlfSHtRE. 

'«JoHN» who was sirnamed Sanz-terre, siztMnne of Henty 
the Second ; which John be made Earle of Moreton (or Mar- 
tayne) and gave him this castle and honour of Notingham^ 
whom bad before a castle seated upon an hill near to Marl, in 
the county of Wiltsh : (now called Marleburgh) and lastly was 
King of this realm.* After this il was granted to the ancient 
family of the Mowbrays; first to 

"John Moubbay, f 37th of Edward the 3d, who was slame 
in the Holy Land by the Turks, anno. XLII of Edw. III. He 
married Elizabeth daughter and hcire of John Lord Segraye 
who assumed the surname of Segrave, from a lordship in Lei- 
cestersh : their son 

*< John Mowbrat, created Earle at the coronation of king 
Richard the Second* and U. of his reign. % He was one that 
entered Scotland, with his jo{|^t forces, and died the sixst of 
Richard the 2d at London, without issue and was buried there. 

'^Thomas Mowbray his brother, succeeded, being next 
heire, and was created Earle of Notingham by Richard the 
second, the VII of the said King's reigne. Hee with other 
Barons entered Scotland with an army of Spearmen and Archers ; 
and in the IX of his reign. He constituted the said Thomas Earle 
Marshall of England, for term of life ; whose loyalty and great 
service for his King and countrey, the French and Spaniards 
both knew ; also he attended king Richard into Ireland, the 
XVIII of his reigne. He was the first that was erer honoured 
by charter with the office of Earle Marshall. His first wife 

was 

* On the return of Richard from the Holy Land, John refaied to resign it, 
and kept it in his own hands nntil he came to the Crown, in which it was 
merged for some time. 

f This Earl is not mentioned in the general lists. His creation, if it really 
took place, most have been in 1352. 

X With this special clause that he should hold, iub hmurt ComUali,^ or as 
parcel of this Earldom, all his other lands and possessions. He most have 
entered early on the theatre of public life, as he died under age, and his 
brother was only seventeen years of age when created Earl in his room. 
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NiyrTINGHilMSBlllS. 9 

was l^sabeth daughter and heire to John Lo : Strange of Black« 
■here; she died XXIII of August VIL of Richard II. without 
issue. His second wife, viz. Elizabeth one of the daughters of 
Richard Fitzalan, Earle of Amndelle. And the XXiX of 
Septem: Anno M. CCCXCVII. he was created Duke of Nor- 
folke ; but suddenly af^er the scales turned by subtile and per« 
nicious counsel!^ for ambition and striving for wordly honours 
and promotion .is a very miserable thing, short of continuance 
and hastneth an dangrous end ;. for in the XXI of Richard IL 
he had an irrecoverable fall, being banished out of this realm 
never to return into England. He died at Venice in Septem* 
theLofHen. IV.» 

'f Thomas Mowbray Earle Marshall of England (his 
Son)t vvho meeting with discontented persons, soon laid hold of 
that opportunity ; for rebellion doth allwaies begin upon revenge, 
or ambition, and sinister respect. Such was his desperate con- 
spiracy iigainst his lawful 1 king> for the whiche he had the stroke 
of the axe at Yorke, anno MCCCCV. He married Constance 
daughter of John Holland Earle of Huntingdon and Duke of 
Exeter. 

^' John Mowbray Earle Marshall and Earle of Noting* 
HAM (his Son %) hee was a most active and iaithfiil subject to 
king Henry V.in his warra in France with horse and foot; allso 
an eminent Commander in bis service in Normandy ; and I 
Henry VL retained by him in those warrs, with one Baneret, 
IV Knights, one CXIV military men armed a capea pee, and 
CCC and LX archers. For this his fathfuil loyalty he was re- 

vMored 

• VarioQS historians give him but an indifferent character, and accuse him 
•fa series of political infamy, which seems to have been punished even by 
the man for whom be committed some of his worst deeds. 

t He was Earl of Nottingham, but is said not to have been Dnke of Nor- 
folk. He wasrery young, on coming to the title, and was prevailed on t* 
jbin in the conspiracy of Seroope Archbishop of York. 

I He is by tome generally called brother to the preceding Earl. 
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«lor*d dnd dignified with thai priacely title of Bake of Nor« 
&lkt* He dyd the XX of May, VII of Hen. VI bequeath his 
Irady to he buryed within the Isle of Azholme : but died not 
till Oct. XI Henry V. He married Katherine daughter to 
Kalph Nevile £aHe of Westmoreland. 

^ John Lord Mowbrat succeeded and enjoyed his father's 
titles of Honour^ and in the XVII of King Henry the VI reign^ 
liee was sent Ambassadour to treat of peace betwixt oar King, 
and the French King, and died MCCCCLXI and buried at 
Thetfbrd in Norfolke.**^ He married Eleanor daughter to Wiiliam 
Lcurd Bourchier. 

''John Lord Mowbray (his Son) was by Henry the VI. 
the XXIV March created Earle Warrenne and Surrey : a per- 
son of good prudence, and pot on the belt of military honour, 
engaging to serve his King in the warres of France, for 
one whole yeare. He died at Framingion Castle (query 
F^mlingham) in Norfoike, and was enterred at Thetford anno 
MCCCCLXXV. He married Elizabeth danghter of John Tal- 
bot, first Earle of Shrewsbury of that name^ by whom he had 
Anne sole daughter and heire, but she died without issue.f 

''Isabel one of the daughters of Thomas Mowbray Doke of 
Norfoike by his II wife, married James Lo : Berkley who died 
Rt Berkley Castle in Gioucestersh : anno MCCCCLXIII and 
lyeth buried in Berkley Church ; to whom she had issue, 

" William B£rklby4 who received the order of Knight- 
hood at Calais: he was by King Edw : IV advanced a viscount, 

and 

• He was also Justice Itinerant of the king's forests south of Trent ; and 
according to the piety of those days, made several pilgrimages to Rome, 
the Holy land &c. and had even vowed to take several more; but in this h<» 
was frustrated by the arrest of Death. 

t It appears however that this Lady having married Kichard Duke of York, 
second son of Edward the fourth, he was thereby entitled to possess the EarjJ 
dom. His murder in the Tawer at an early age, prevented any issue ; nop 
'foes he appear in all the general lists. 

t He is sometimes saici to have b^^n imr grandson. 
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and by King Richard created EAEtB of NoTiNOH/kM. Bat 
aflerj adhering to Henry Dake of Buckingbamj against King 
Richard, he fled unto Henry Earle of Rjicbmond^ who was after 
King, and coostitated Earle Marshall of England, and after 
advanced to that princely honour of a Marquesse. He died 
without issue XIV of Feb: VH Hen. VII. He married three 
wives; ^lizebeth daughter of Reginald West ILord La Warre; 
Jane daughter of Sir Thomas ^trangways Knight ; she died 
1 Rich 3 ; Anne ds^ughter of John JFiennes, Lord Dacres of the 
Souths but dyed without issue X Septr : XIII Hen. VIL^ 

" Henry Fitzeoy, a natural Son to King Henry the Eight, 
begotten on the Lady Talboys, widdow, but daugliter of Sir 
John Blound> Knight ; who was by bis father the XVIII of June 
in the XVII yere of his Raign, made ^night of that nobie order 
of the Garter, and the same day advanced unto that honourable 
title of Earle of Notingha^i &c; who with the rest of his ho- 
nours and dignitys dyed without issue the XXIV of July anno 
MPXXXVI. 

''William Howard, a collateral branche of the Duke of 
Norfolke was by Queen Mary advanced to a Baron by the title 
of Lord Howard of Effingham in the hundred of Copthorne ii| 
the Com : of Surrey. He married Catherine daughter and co- 
heir to Sir John Broughton of Tuddington in Com : Bedf ; Knt 
but had no issue male; secondly Margaret daughter of Sir 
l*homas Gamage, Knt. who had issue male.f 

^' Charles Howard, succeeded in the honour, who was ( in 

his 

C^ Having no issae, he was prevailed on hy the politic Henry the seventh, to 
make over his honours and estates to the crown ; by which means his brother 
Maaricc, against whom he is said to have been ranch enraged, for mhrrying 
some person below htm in station, was completely disinherited. Maurice, 
however, was enabled (o recover some manours which the Crown could not 
lay hold of, but the earldom of Nottingham was lost to the family, and laj 
dormant for some years. 

t It does not appear however, from other^oorces tliat this William Howard 
eirer bpre the title of Noltjingham. 
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hts lather's life time) one of those noble persons, by Oueen 
Elizabeth made choice on for the conducting the Lady Anne of 
Austria, daughter to Maximilian the Emperor from Zeland into 
Spain : and XXIV April the XVI of Eliz : he was made one of 
the most noble order of the Garter, being then Lord Cham- 
berlayne to the Queen.* Hee was made Lord High admirall 
of England anno MDLXXXVIII; he was constituted Lieute- 
nant General of the Queen's whole fleet at Sea, against the 
Spaniards Armado ; also in the XXXK of her raigne he was 
dignified with the title of Earlb of Notingham, and at the coro- 
nation of King James, he was Lord Great Steward of England 
and dyed at Hayling in Kent, anno MDCXXIV. He married 
Katherine daughter to Henry Lord Hunsdon (first wife) and his 
second, but oldest surviving Son by her. 

"Charles Howard succeeded,"—— 

Thus far says the MSS.*-to which we have to add that he 
married three wives, but had issue only by the last of them, 
Margaret daughter of James the Scottish Earl of Murray. His 
eldest son James, died unmarried in his father's life time, and his 
youngest 

< Charles Howard succeeded as Earl of Nottingham, but dying 
without issue, the earldom became extinct, though the barony 
of Effingham went to the ancestor of the present Earl of that 
title. 

Heneage Einch, baron Finch of Daventry, was created carl 
of Nottingham in the reign of Charles the second. He was son 
and heir of Heneage Finch, fourth son of Sir Moyle Finch, the 
twenty-fiflh baronet created by King James. Sir Moyle had 
married Elizabeth only daughter of Sir Thomas Heneage Knt. 
Treasurer of the chamber, vice chamberlain of the house hold> 
and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, also a member of her Privy Council, and who would 

have 

« He was Earl twenty-seven years, and knight of the Garter danog a pe- 
riod of fifty-two. 
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have received higher honours, had not his death prevented it* 
Sir Moyle Finch wa8 also considered as having farther claims 
upon his sovereign ; accordingly soon after his death his Widow 
was raised by James the first to the peerage, by the title of 
Viscountess Maidstone ; and a short time after> in 1628, Charles 
the first, gave her the higher dignity of Countess of Winchel- 
sea, in which the was succeeded by her eldest sou. 

Being highly esteemed for his great knowledge of the laws of 
England, he was on the restoration of Charles the second, first 
appointed solicitor General, then attorney General, and soon 
after, in 1660, a Baronet. In 167-3, he rose to the dignity 
of lord keeper of the Great SeaU ^as created Baron Finch, and 
in 1675 earl of Nottingham. He married the daughter of 
Daniel Harvey Esq. a merchant in London, and had a nume- 
rous family. His eldest son 

Daniel second Earl of Nottingham of that family succeeded, 
but shortly after, the earldom of Winchelsea coming to him as 
heir to his great grandmother, the first Countess,though descend- 
ed from her fourth Son, the title of Nottingham became merged 
in the older creation of Winchelsea, and is now enjoyed by the 
present Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham. 
With respect to the 

Estates and Landed Property — of this county, we know 
nothing of them before the conquest ; soon after which the 
Saxon landholders seem to have been completely ousted from 
their lands, which were then parcelled out by the Norman 
among his followers, in various proportions : to William Pe- 
verel he gave no less than one hundred and three lordships ; to 
Roger de Buisly, eighty-six; to Walter D'Eincourt, thirty* 
four ; to Ralph Fitz Hubert ten ; to Hugh D'Abrincis earl of 
Chester, four ; to Alan earl of Richmond, seven ; to Robert earl 
of Morteign and Cornwall, six ; to William Malet, baron of 
Eye, two ; to Henry Ferrers earl of Derby, three ; to Ralph de 
Limesi, eight ; . to Hugh de Grentsmesnil, ope ; to Goisfred de 
Hansel in, eighteen : to Hugh de Say of Ricard's Castle, six ; 
9 to 
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to Ralph de Burun, eight ; to Tosti Earl of Nortbmnberlandi one . 

to Godiva Countess of Mercia, foor^ and to Algar Earl of Mer- 

cia, one, being all that was left them out of their ancient Saxon 

possessions in this county. 
Besides these we find from Domesday, that there were other 

landholders in the county ; these were the Archbishop of York > 

Bishop of Lincoln ; Bishop of Bayeox ; Abbot of Burgh ; 

Roger Pictavensis; Gilbert de Gand ; Gilbert de Tison: Ilbert 

de Laci ; Berenger de Todeni ; Hugh Fitz Baldric ; Osborne 

Fitz-richard ; Robert Fitz-william; and WiUiam Hostiarius, or 

the usher. 
To enumerate the various changes of property in succeeding 

reigns would far exceed our limits ; but as great part of the 

lands of this county^ at different periods, came into the hands 

of the church, we shall here add a list of the 

Religious Foundations.— Beauool/e, or Pokhra vallis in 

Parco de Gresley, a Carthusian Priory^ dedicated to the Hdy 

Trinity. 

Bingkam College. 

Blythe Benedictine Priory ; to the Blessed Tirgin; 

■ Hospital ; to St John the Evangelist. 
Sradesbusk Hospital, in Gonalston Parish'; to St Mary Mag* 

dalen. 
Sroadholm Pramonstratensioa Nunnery ; to the Virgin Mary. 

Clifton College ; to the Holy Trinity. 
Felley Austin Canons ; to the Virgin Mary. 
Fiskerton upon Trent, Austin Cell; to the Virgin Mary. 
Lenton Cbmiac Priory ; to the Holy Trinity. 

Hospital ; to St. Anthony. 

■ White Friars or Carmelites, 

Marslie Benedictine Cell ; to. St Thomas. 
Mattersey Gilbertine Prioiy ; to St Helen* 
Newark Hospital; to St. Leonard. 

Hospital belonging to the Knights Templars^ 

Austin Friars. 

Newark 
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Newark Observani Friars* 

Newitead Austin Canons ; to the Virgin Mary. 

Nottingham, St. Mary's Cell. 

•_^— —^ St. Sepulchre's. 

College, 

'■■ ' ■■ St. Jones's Hospital; to St John the Baptist, 
— ■ St. Leonardos Hospital. 

—»-—,.■ ■ . Piwntrc's Hospital; to the Anuunciation of the 
Virgin. 

Grey Friars^ 

, fVhiig Friars. 

RodyngioH College. 

Rufford Cistercian Abbey ; to the Virgin Mary. 

Skefford Austin Priory ; to the Virgin Mary. 

Sibthorpe Collegiate Foundation* 

Southwell College ; to St. Mary. 

— Hospital; to St. Mary Magdalen^^ 

Stoke by Newark Hospital \ to St. Leonard. 

Thurgarton Austin Canons ; to St. Peter. 

Tusford College. 

Wallingwells Benedictine Nuns ; to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 

Welbeck Pramonstratensian Abbey ; to St. James. 

Worksop or Radford Austin Canons; to St. Mary and St. 

Cuthbert.* 

The various grants of the lands belonging to the foundations' 
which took place at the dissolution, will be recorded under the 
several "heads; and with respect to the present occupation 
and tenure, it is only necessary to say that few estates in the 
county are above 12,0001. per annum, but the majorky are 
much smaller, so as to produce a numerous and opulent gentry, 
to whom must be added a most respectable yeomanry occu- 
pying their own lands. 

Though Nottinghamshire boasts the residences of so many 
of tke highest orders of the nobility, yet it is rather surprising 

that 

^ Tanner^f Not. Mbiw 
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that, with the exception of the town of Nottingham itself, there 
are so few others that have afforded titles to resident nohles. 
The only places in the county which have given titles are^ 
Mansfield, an Earldom in the Murray family; Newark, a 
Viscounty in the Meadows, now the Pierrepoint family; and 
Lexington enjoyed by the family of Sutton, but now ex-.. 
tinct.* 

The Baronetcies in the county have bee n more numerous ; 
these commenced with Sir Gervase Clifton of Clifton, the 13th 
Baronet created by King James the first ; Sir John Molyneux 
of Teversal and Weilows; Sir Hardolph Wastneys of Heaton; 
now extinct ; Sir Thomas Williamson of East Markham, extinct ; 
Sir Edward Goiding of Colston Basset, extinct; Sir William 
Willoughby of Willoughby, extinct; Sir Francis Leeke of 
Newark upon Trent, extinct; Sir Edward Neville of Grove* 
extinct; Sir Francis Willoughby of Wollaton, now merged in 
the peerage; Sir Thomas Parkins of Bunney, extinct; Sir 
George Smith of Nottingham and East Stoke, now Smith Brom- 
ley ; Sir Samuel Gordon of Newark upon Trent, extinct; Sir 
Richard Sutton of Norwood Park; Sir Richard Heron of New- 
ark ; and Sir John Borlase Warren of Stapleford Hall. 

When the order of the Knights of the Royal Oak was in 
contemplation after the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
names of the following gentlemen were on the list for that 
honour; Cecil Cooper of Thurgarton, John Palmer, John 
Whaley, John Eyre of Mansfield Woodhouse, John Middleton, 
Esqrs, and Sir John Curson, Knt. ancestor of the present 
Scarsdale family. 

The present state of landed property and of residence, will 
be fully shewn by the following list of the 

SEATS OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
Bunney, Lord RanclifFe. 

Clumber Park, Duke of Newcastle. 

Cosioek 

* Langar in the S. E. part of the coontj does not come exactly within 
this description ; the title in the patent is Viscount Howe, of Langar. 
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Cosiock, Lord RanclifFe. 

Holr/ie Pietpoint, Earl Manvers. 

Langar, Baroness Howe. 

Newstead Abbey, Lord Byron. 

Sei'lby Hall, Viscount Galway.^ 

Thoresby Patk, EaH Manvers. 

Welbeck Abbey, Duke of I^bhland: ' 

IVollaton Hall, Lord Middleton. 

Worksop MdenoT, Duke of Norfolk. 

Carlton HaU, Sir William Earl Welby, Baft.' 

Cl\ft(m Groti, Sir Gervas Cliflon^ Bart. 

East Stoke near Newark, Sir. George Sciith Bromley, Sari. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Sir William Boothby, Bart. 

Norwood Park, near Southwell, Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. 

Stapleford Hall, Right Hon. Sir J. B. Warren, K. B. Bart. 

Wellow, near OUerton, Sir Francis Molyneux, Bart. 

Annesley Hall, John Musters Chaworthj Esq.. 

Annesley, William Chawortb, Esq. 

Apsley, E. WiU6ughby, Esq. 

Babivorth, Hon. J. Bridgem'an Simpsioh; 

• , Rev. Archdeacon Eyre. 

Beesthorp Hall,* Thomas Bristow, Esq. 
Berry Hilly near Mansfield^ T. Walker, Esq: 
Blytlie Hall, a seat of the Mellish family. 
Blytke, near to, seat of Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Bramcote House, John Longd^n; £s(]f. 
Brook Hill, li^ar Mansfield, Rev. D'Ewes CokeV 
Broughton Vpp&, seat near to, F. Morris, Esq. 
Carlton, near Worksop, R. Ramsdeu, Esqi. 
Chilwell, William Charlton, Esq. 
Cockglade, near Carburton, Dr. Atdricli. 
Coddington, near Newark, S. C. Colclough, Esq. 
Colston Basset, seat near to, Samuel Wright^ Esq. 

B Colwici 

* Tbere is a very handBoroie seat of lady Galway, close to the iovin ^ 
Bnwtry, and wbrch w^ believtf ii witfiiu the ^jadtt ot tliit countj. 
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Coltvick Hall, John Musters, Esq. 

— , near to, scat of General Lister* 

Cromwell, Joseph Pocklington, Esq. 
Edwinstaw, Hon. R. L. Saville. 
— — , near to, seat of Dr. Oakes. 

— * near to, seat of Boothby, Esq* 

— , near to, scat of Mills> Esq. 

Forest Lodge, near Papplewick, J. Cope, Esq. 

Flintham Hall, Co!. Thoroton. 

Gedling House, WtUiam Elliot Elliott, Esq. 

Grove, Anthony Hardolph Eyre, Esq- M. P^ 

Hurgartm Hall, G« D. L. Gregory, Esq. 

Kelham House, John M«iiiiftr» Suttom Esq* 

Kirklington Hall, near Southwell, Mrs. Whethupw 

Longford Howe, near Neitark, Chaplitt, Esq^ 

Langold, near Worksop^i J. G. Knight^ Esq, 

Lenton Grove, Francis Evdus»£sq. 

Lenton Priory, William Stretton, Esq. 

Mapperley, Ichabod Wright, Esq. 

Muskham House, Joseph Pocklington, Esq. 

Muskham South, near to, seat of W. D. Rast«li, Esq. 

Nettleworth, near Mansfield, Edward Grea?es# Esq. 

Norwood Park, Thomas Wright, Esq.* 

Nuttall Temple, Hon. Henry Sedley. 

Osberion, near Retford, Francis Ferrard Foljambe, Esqv 

Ossington Hall, near Taxford, JohnBenison, Esq. M. P.. 

Owihorpe, MissRensbav. 

Plumiree, William Hal lam,. Esq. 

Papplewick, Right Hon. Frederic Montagoe. 

Parkhall near Mansfield, R. Burdon, Esq..t 

Ranbi/ Hall, Hugh Blaydes, Esq. 

Ratciife Lodge, Thomas Boulton, £sq^ 

Redhill, John Chambeilaki, Esq. 

RempsPoifg. 

* He is we believe only the oecupanU 
t Col. M9II i8,^or was, the occopaat of this seat. 
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RcmpHcn, seat near to, J. Goodere, Est]. 

* ■ , 8eatnearto, W. Ghregory WilliamSi Esq. 

Ruddit^OHf William Ford Rawson, E&(y 
Ri^ord Abbey, Hon. and Revd. J. Lumley Satille* 
Scqfion near BabWortb, R. Sutton, Esq. 
Sherwood Hall, neaf Mansfield, Col. Kellet< 
Sherwood Lodge, Heitry Cooper, Esq. 
iS&iret(foo(i Ha//^ John Neied, Esq. 
Shkre Oak, near to Gateford, J. He^ett, Esq^ 
Sk^by, seat near U>, Thomas Lindley, Esq. 
StMnton Halt, Rev. J. Statmton/ D. D. 
Stai^&rd Hill, Charles Vere Dasfawood, Es^ 
SitelUfy, Thomas WeUye/Esq. 
Syereton, George FiUtngham, lisq. 
Thomey, George Netille, Esq. 
Tkrumpton, J. W. Etitmerton, Esq. 
TkurgartoH, John Brettle, Esq. 
Tolkrton Hail, Pendock Neale Barry, Esq. 
VaUeyfield near Snemton, Charles Mellor, Esq^ 
WaUing JVelh, William White^ Esq. 
WatnaU, near to, seat of — —^ RoUeston, Esq; 
Whighay near Anncslery, W. Chaworth, Esq; 
Wigtharpenezt Carlton N. W.— R. Itentish, Esq# 
Wifford House, John Smith Wright, Esq. 
Winchboume near Southwell. P. Pegge Bumelly Esq. 
WifUhorpe HallMw Muskham. R. Poeklingtoff, Esq^ 
WUnon Hall,- Jonathan Aclomy Esq. 
WitertonHatt, near Bingham. 

Bating thus taken a general ?iew of the past stud presenlt 
state of Landed Property, it remains for i»r Co glance slightly 
at the present state of the County in other respects, and shall 
therefore begini with its 

Ci.niATx.^«MWhich is by all writers^ even of the earliest daite# 
Miisidered as much drier than that of inost of |he odier neigh* 

B % Jiouring 
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boiiriDg counties^ &c indeed than the kingdom in general. By a 
comparison of different years, and different places^ this opinion 
has met with a considerable degree of confirmation sufficient to 
establish it as a general meteorological fact. In the year 
1794, the quantity of rain which fell at West Bridgeford was 
only twenty six inches and a quarter; in 1795, it was twenty 
four and three quarters; and in 1796, only eighteen inches.'^ 

Mr. Lowe, in his agricultural survey, has accounted for tbt« 
upon very rational grounds, conceiving that although the 
greatest rains come with the Easterly winds, from the German 
ocean, yet the surcharged clouds being attracted powerfully 
by the mountains of Derbyshire, pass over this county too quick'* 
ly to deposit much of their moisture, whilst on the other hand 
the clouds from the western ocean and Irish channel are at- 
tracted and broken by the Derbyshire and Yorkshire moun*' 
tains, before they arrive at this level district. 

This general dryness is considered as favourable to the tem-' 
perature of the County, so as to bring it nearly upon a par with 
respect to seed time and harvest, with the more southern coun* 
ties. The 

Soil and SuRFACE.--Of Nottinghamshire are considered by 
Thoroton as <' generally of the most fertile in England (except 
a part of the forest of Sherwood which was the most pleasant/ 
but by the abominable destruction of woods is now much other* 
wise) and likewise some of that which borders upon Derbyshire^ 
part whereof affords most excellent coals." The fact is, that 
this is not properly a level, but a champaign country, having 
a general inequality of surface, seldom rising to the altitude of 
a hill, but sufficiently broken to avoid the sameness resurlting 
from a dead flat, and also presenting a considerable variety, of 
surface which the attentive agriculturist will know how to ap* 
preciate. 

Th© 

• It is remarkable, however, that the correspondihg qasntitiesui the metro* 
f«)iis were ooiy ^3}, and 18 inches in 1794~95r wbiJtt in I.aiiefttfaiM i^' 
amounted lo sixtj-uiue inches ftnd a haM ! 
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iThe general division of the soil is now into sand or grave! ; 
€lay ; limestone and coal land: and the first of these has agaia 
been subdivided into the forest country and borders extending 
nboat thirty miles in length, and from seven to ten in breadth ; 
the Trent bank district ; and the tongue of land beyond, or east of 
Trent, running into Lincolnshire. 

The Trent bank district accompanies the river through its 
whole course in the coUnty, as far as Sutton upon Trent, and is 
in some places not more than a mile in breadth, and never more 
than five: it is in general a mellow vegetable mould on a bottom 
of sand or gravel, which sometimes shew themselves on the 
surface. The south-western district also on the banks of the 
Soar is ineluded in this. 

The district east of Trent, is generally a poor land, and being 
subject to floods, is much incommoded by low moors, which it 
is to be hoped the present system of improvement by draining 
vnll soon remove. 

' The clay district is again divided into the north and south 
elays. The first of these is extremely fertile, much more so 
indeed than its name would seem to imply, arising from a con- 
siderable mixture of sand that renders it more friable and of 
course more easily susceptible of agricultural labour than cold 
clay lands in general. In' the more northern part it is agreea* 
bly diversified with hill and dale, whilst its bold promontories ris- 
ing abruptly from the dead level of Missou Car, and its con- 
tinuation into Lincolnshire appear evidently to have been at 
some very remote period the boundaries to an ocean which 
mulst once have flowed over what is now a scene of rich cuiti* 
vation. It is impossible for any person to contemplate the vievi^ 
from Gringley on the Hill without drawing this coaclusion>,. and 
it appears even more evident when these hills are viewed; froqi 
below, particularly on the road from Bawtry towards Re{fprd, 
when they have all the semblance of Islands fisingg froni the 
bosom of the ocean , their abrupt cliffs being to the n^ojftbward, 

B 3 whilst 
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whilft on the other side they sink gradv^lly into ibe g^eral 
line of the county. 

The iouth cia^ district is by no means so extensive as the 
north; Hincindies the Va^le qfBehoir, which presents a scene of 
coUivation perhaps equal to any other in the kingdpm; also 
the wtnddtf whicb s^^e a range of high bleak hilU> in many parts 
oninclosedf but now in a state of progressive improTcment^ par? 
ticularly by plantings for whicb they seem well calculated. 

The linic and coal di$tricu lie on the very western verge of 
the coulity, beginning about $ji4rf Oaks, and extending to the 
southward as ^r as the Trent* The coal begins near Mans- 
field : and it is a curious fact that ttie limestone is precisely 
bounded by tl>e river liene, tp the eastw^d of i^bicb it is not 
to be found. The 

Produce of this county is fully equal in quantity to the 
regular propprtion that might be expecMi but we have no| 
been able U> procure any tbiqg like an estin^atp either of its 
annual quantity or yalne. In such a diversity of soil, the agri« 
culturi^ l^as an opportunity of cultivating e^ery species of 
grain, nof do his care^ go ttnreward^4 » but we bi^ve npt b^en 
able to ascertain any leading fapts not geQerally known. There 
is however one spepies of girain whose cultvre Mr. Lowe in his 
survey believes to be peculiar tp this county. These fife called 
Skeg9^ and yi^ld a cfop double in quantity to iiny other specif 
pf patSf but only equ^l in iveigbt The great adfantage result* 
iug from their cn)tifation ii^ tbat they will grow lyherfe nothing 
else win ; and as tbey yielfl a sweet nourishing food, the far- 
mers, thongb th^yseldon^ bring then^ to market, raise theni in 
considerable quaqtitips, pa|rtipularly ii^ the nofth-western part 
pf the county, for tbeif pwn use, giving themtp their borsesji 
in the straw. In tbp s^ricultural ^qr^py^ they arp stated to be 
the ' Avena stipiformis^ of liinnflBUS;^ ai^d defined scientifically 
as " pannicled, calyxf s two-flowered^ sfwns twice as long as 
the seed, culm branchy^ tftifp form/^ T)iat the^ fnight be in? 

ffoducfd 
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trodttced with success kito other places^ is evident fi'oin the 
fact> that here they are sown on the worst land ; sometimes 
on a lea> sometimes after 4arnips^ often taken as a last crop. 
Their produce on bad land amounts in general to about four 
quarters per acre^ equal in value to about two thirds the same 
quantity of oats; nor are they unprofitable on good larid^ as 
they have been known to produce fourteen or fifteen quarters ; 
but their great advantage is that they will produce a considera ] 
ble quantity of sweet nutritious green food for horses, and tha 
Uiey will do this on the worst land where nothing else will 
grow.* 

Heps are an article of considerable cultivation in the central 
part of the county about Ollerton, and indeed in most parts of 
the north cUa^. Their cultivation is not however considered as 
an increasing one; fofr though they are much stronger than the 
Kentish hops, in a proportion of nearly two to one, yet their 
flavour is by no means so mild and agreeable, which of course 
operates against them in the market. 

It is thought that this county is favourably situated for the 
cultivation of orchids, as much of the soil is a red marly loam 
with blue veins, similar to the orchard districts of Worcester- 
iihire and Herefordshire. There are indeed in the north clay 
many orchards both of apples and pears, but not in sufficient 
quantities to render the making of cyder or perry an object of 
agricultural attention ; particularly as the ready sale at Mans- 
field market to the dealers who supply the whole mountainous 
district of Derbyshire, is sufficient to carry oflTany quantity of 
the fruit that may be raised. 

Weld, sometimes called the dyer's weed, is an article of par- 
tial cultivation about Scrooby, and other places in the northern 
district, and has this advantage that it does not occupy much 
ground, being sown with other crops, either barley or clover. 
In a favourable season, it has been known to yield half a ton 

B4 per 

* More on tMs subject may be seen in Lowe's sarvey of the coanty. 
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per acre ; but its price is too variable for the fatrmer to depeii4 
much upon its culture, being sometimes as low as 6/. and at 
others rising to 24/. per ton. 

It may be observjed with propriety, that notwithstanding all 
that has been sa]4 in favour of iarge farms, yet the system of 
occupation in tl^is county, is a proof that they are far from 
being absolutely pc^pessi^ry, at least beyond a certain extent* 
It may be troje indeecji th^t if very large farms had never ex- 
istied, many of our present improvements would never have 
been thought of; but even granting this, it is still pleasant^to 
see a whole county, populous in proportion to the extent and 
natureof its soil, in a high state of cultivation, intersected by 
good roads, and inhabited by a respectable yeomanry and 
leasehold farmers, well lodged and comfortably aituated ; and 
all this, whj^r^ yery fjsw farms exceed SOOi!. per annum ; whefe 
more fanps artp b^loif tl^an alcove 100^. ; and many, in the clay 
district, as low ^s tv^enty* ^y this i^qqal division, it is easy to 
conceive how many families are living in l)on^st resppct^biBty; 
and though they may be considered a^ Ui a state of poverty on 
the smallest farms, yet it is not a stat,e of poverty which will 
send their occupants to the workhouse for relief, as would in- 
fellibly have been the case had twenty or thirty of these little 
spots been consolidated into one, and their hapless tenants ob- 
liged to perform as servile drulgery, as that which now form^ 
the cheerful labour pf thepfiselyes and families, and is a powerful 
stimulus to their iqdqstry* 

A liberal spirit of improve men t too seems to pervade all 
glasses, each in proportion to his mea^s, trying and adopting 
the modern discoveries of other districts ; apd the beneficial ef- 
fect9 of this spirit, which has been much aid^d bqtb by the pre- 
cept and example of many of the resident gentry, is evident 
over the whole face of the county. Much of this state of im- 
provement, resulting from a more equal (iifTusion of occupancy 
pay be supposed to proceed ffom the 

Tenures 
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TsvvREs^vhich of course are in all the Tariety of freehold, 
,copyholdy and leasehold^ and there is also a considerable quan*- 
tity of church and collegiate lands ; the church of Southwell, 
and the archbishopric of York, being still, as formerly* consi- 
derable landholders, whilst some of the ancient priory lands are 
now in possession of the universities. 

Tbft frf6fiho\d%f indeed, are more extensive than numerous; 
and with respect to the copyholds, a great proportion of the 
smallest ones are "Bo^ogh English,'" and descend-^ to the 
youngest son.* 

The immediate occupants of the soil, however, are mostly ten* 
ants at will, and as their farms in many instances have thus 
gone through several generations, they feel a kind of heredi- 
tary security that prompts tl^em to the same course of improve* 
ment as if they were secured by leases. 

The Bents indeed, according to the modem system, have, 
been in many instances raised in a most extraordinary propor* 
tion, even on the leas#hold lands, though perhaps not far bd- 
yond the limits of strict propriety ; we have heard, however, of 
^om^e instance^, particularly on the bank^ of Trent where they 
have bpen raised in a proportion of three to one { and that un- 
der circumstances which left the farmer no choice between ac- 
cepUnce and dismission. If, with such an extraordinary rise, 
the farmer b still able to live and pay his rent, it is indeed evi* 
dent that the lai^dholder might have doubled his rents without 
any injury to the farmer, and with a just regard to his own 
rights ; but we cannot help fearing that a rise to such an extent 
must be immediately detrimental to the occupant, and ultimate- 
ly so to the landholder, unless it produces a more spirited mode 
of cuUurei and perhaps brings a considerable part of the land 
under the ploug|i, that would otherwise have lain in a com- 
paratively 

* The origin of ihts part of our common law is completely involved in 
mystery, but is suppose^ to have arisen from the ancient system of vassalage, 
Vbich gave the lord certain rights over his vtiuoVi hrid^^ thos re|)dering t\^^ 
iegiiimacy of thp eldest born uncertain* 
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paratiTdy idle stale. £3ioald that prove to be the case* then 
indeed the public at large mast benefit from it, and the extraor* 
dinary rise need no longer be considered as an evil; bat this 
can only be determined by the result of the experiment. 

In this county, also, the farmer we understand has many ad«* 
vantages in the article of tytkes ; for most of the lands, origi<< 
nally church lands, are tythe free ; whilst in other parts of the 
county, compositions are generally made, and that at a much 
lower rate, than a surveyor would be apt to value them at. 

Before we dismiss this part of the subject it will not be irrele* 
vant to potice two curious agricultural facts, in some measure 
peculiar to this county. Mr. Lowe in his survey tells us that in 
the forest district, the land being of a convertible nature, very 
little now remains permanently in grass, except in the bottoms 
near rivers or brooks for meadow, and homesteads about form 
kouses for convenience ; but formerly there was always about 
each forest village a small quantity of inclosed land in tillage or 
pasture, the rest lay open, common to the sheep and cattle of 
the inhabitants, and tlie King's deer. 

With respect io forest breaks, he (^serves, that it has been an 
Hnmemorial custom for the inhabitants of townships to take up 
breaks, or temporary inclosures of more or less extent, perhaps 
from forty to two hundred ^nd fifty acres, and keep them in 
tillage for five or six years. For this the permission of the Lord 
of the manor, however, is necessary, and two verdurers must 
in^ct, who report to the Lord Chief Justice in Eyre, that it 
is not to the prejudice of the king or subject; and they are at 
the same time to see that the fences are not such as to exclude the 
Beer. The 

MfWERALOGY of Nottinghamshire, has nothing particularly 
worthy of attention. We have already mentioned the article 
of coals in the western part of the county ; these are be- 
coming very valuable to their proprietors from the increased 
sale arising from the ^Btcilities of water carriage, and as they 

are 
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%re mom both cheap and ^lentUb), the eocowragenent to linM« 
burntng will naturally increase to tbe manifest improvement of 
agricttlture. The county is not deficient in stoitc of yarions 
kinds. Very extensive quarries of a reddish stone» in immense 
blocks* are now in full work near Mansfield, and there is a 
quarry near Mansfield Woodhouse now worked for the purposes 
of burning as lime, but which is so extremely beautiful, of a 
light cream colour close in the grain, and extremely hard, 
that it would be highly valuable for ornamental buildings were 
it not that its extreme hardness would raise its price far beyond 
that of Portland stone. 

A good bluish stone, fit fi>r building purposes, has been for 
H long time, dag up at Maplebeck ; Newark bridge is built of 
it, and it appears to improve from exposure to tbe weather. 
But thM'e is no county in the kingdom which produces such a 
quantity, and at the same time such a variety of gypsum, ala* 
hosier, or plaster as it is commonly called here. The piU at 
Gotham, Beacon hill, &c. will be spoken of tmder their proper 
heads. 

Marie, it is supposed, might be found in considerable quantities 
for agricultural purposes, if that mode of dressing land was 
once introduced; such veins of it as have been opened by 
ehance, are found to be highly calcareous, and might, under 
judicious management, be rendered highly beneficial. There 
is no county in England, of a champaign surface, which is wa* 
lered with a greater variety of 

Rivers, a^ording it all the advantages of navigation for 
commm'cial, and of irrigation for agricultural purposes. The 
principal of these is the 

Trent ; respecting the origin of whose name, a variety of 
conjectures have been started. lu present name is known, or 
supposed, not to be older than the Saxon times, knd antiquaries 
have been much puzzled at its not being mentioned by name 
b^ai^y of the Roman writers; in fict neither by Ptolemy, 

Strabo, 
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Straho« nor even in the Itinerary. A fanciful idea had indeed 
originated from the brain of some monki of its receiving 
thirty tributary streams, being therefore called Triginta, and 
that ^being changed into Trente in the Notman French ; but 
dus is too flimsy even to require refutation. That a river 
of such magnitude, should not have received a name from the 
Romans is incredible ; and it may naturally be supposed, what- 
ever that name was, that some remains of it should be in tlie 
present appellation. The happiest guess of this kind may be 
seen in the thirtieth volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
page 6^f where a very ingenious writer obseirves, that we find 
in a note of the Grammarian Servius upon Virgil, that the Tiber 
in one part of the city of Rome bad the name of/' Terentum'' 
in consequence of its wearing its banks from the rapidity of its 
course—" eo quod ripas terat,"— Now sqpposing this to be true, 
and that the Romans might probably eneagh have given the 
name of their favourite river, (as our modern discoverers have 
done in several instances) to tbis one, whose beauty they could 
not fail to be struck with, for it is not likely they would have 
left it without a name, then the etymology of its present ap-» 
pellation would be simple and unforced. 

Another idea has also been started on the ground of looking 
lor its etymology in the ancient Roman name, for there is 
another word in the Latin language^ which is as good a word 
for conjecture, and comes even nearer to it in sound ; this is 
Tridentum, or Tridenta, from which Trent, or Treont as in the 
Saxon, might easily be deduced. 

These indeed are only conjectures ; but its real Roman name, 
which however has no similarity whatever with its present ap* 
pellation, may perhaps be traced by the consideration, that 
although it had been the general supposition of antiquaries that 
the Roman name of the Humber was Abus, yet Doctor -C^ale 
seems to have been rather fortunate in his conjecture, that its 
real name was Urus, of which there are still some vestiges in 
the names of Isurium, and Eburacum the modern York : the 

questie^[ 
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l|Uiestion then naturally arises, to what river did they give the 
name of Abusf y^hy to the Trent, says our etymologist, and even 
of this there is a vestige in Appisthorpe, or Abusthorpe, the 
town on the Abus near Littleborough, the Ageloouni of the 
Romans. 

. This is certainly a conjecture which, on a minute investi- 
gation, may appear to be well founded ; and is at least well de- 
serving the notice of antiquaries. 

The river itself has been considered of high importance as 
early as the Conquest ; for it is recorded in Domesday-book» 
that *' in Snotingham, the water qf Trent and the fosse and the 
way towards York, were kept so, that if any should hinder 
^Q passage of boats, and if any shduld plow or make a ditch on 
the King's way, within two perches, he should make amends 
by Eight pounds/' 

It ranks as the fourth capital river in England, being only 
surpassed by the Thames, Severn, and Humber : and though 
most certainly not the largest, yet it may be said to run the 
Um^est course of any, from its rising nearer to the west side of 
the kingdom than any of the others. 

It rises near Biddulph in the Moorlands of Staffordshire, re- 
ceiving from Cheshire and Lancashire, even whilst near its 
head, a number of small rivulets, which have been said to 
.amount to Thirty and thence its name; but this is futile, for the' 
Saxon name of Treonta was given, long before the introduction of 
the Norman French into this country. It soon becomes a pretty 
large river, coming down from the hills with a very rapid current, 
and being augmented in the fiat country by the accession of other 
rivers, it flows past Trentham to which it gives a name, and 
from thence Burton in Derbyshire, when it first becomes navi* 
gable. It soonafier enters Nottinghamshire near RadclifFe- 
ujjon-Soar in a clear stream^ and bold rapid current; thence 
flowing past the groves of Clifton, it winds round the town of 
Nottingham, giving fertility to an immense range of meadows, 
bounded by villas, villages, and comfortable farms, in some 

placeii 
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places sweeping over fertile pkins^ in othen reflecting on hi 
glossy surface, high swelling knolls, and green feathered cliflb 
that add to the rablimity of the scenes Its scenery reond 
liolme Pierpoint and Radcliffe is pleasing in the extreme; it 
then proceeds with rather a tortnoiis course through a highly 
cultivated country towards Newark, where it suddenly takes a 
bend toward the North, and pursues that route as far as Clifton^^ 
upon-Trent, where it becomes the boundary between Notciyig«» 
ham and Lincolnshire, and passes Gainsborough, but does not 
leaye that county until it reaches Heck Dyke, from whence if 
proceeds, after a course of near two hundred miles, to the^ 
Humber. 

At Gainsborough, about eiglit nriles before its leaving the' 
county, it loses the mfluenee of the tide which flows up scr 
hr, and is no longer navigable for vessels of any great burthen ^ 
but vessels of a flatter construction are eefkstanUy occupied in 
it as high up as B«rton« &s navigation is indeed of sucb 
importance to the country at large, in consequence <>f tb« 
numerous communications which it forms vrith other riyers and 
canals, that every means have been taken to aflbrd it all thsT 
facilities possible. For this purpose it has a side cot of ten 
miles in length, in order to avoid twenty*one shoals which 
occur in little more than thirteen nnles of its course betweeif 
Trent bridge at the comraeneement of the Nottingham canaly 
and Sawley Ferry at the commencement of the Trent and 
Hersey canal. This side cut^ which is sometimes called the 
TVent Canal, has> a rise of twenty-eight feet; and it not only 
crosses and is connected wiUi the Erwash canal near Sawley^ 
but has also a short cut and lock into the Trent at Beeston.- 

The EtuHuh is but Kttle connected witb the ^unty,. merely 
forming the boundary on the south-west for about ten or 
twelve miles between Nottingham and Derbyshires,* and falls 
into the Trent near Thrumpton. 

The Soar is more to the southward, constitutUig a partial 

boundary between this county and Leicestershire^ but has 

nothing particularly worthy of notice* 

t Besides 
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Besides these, there ^re some smaller streams which hav^ 
been accurately delineated by a native antiquary ;* who teHiJ 
us thslt on the forest side of the county there are fiye fine 
streams which cross frotn west to east, almost parallel to each 
ether, and afterwards turn to the north and form the River Idle. 

The first of these is Rainworth water which rises near New«< 
lAead Abbey, runs to Idklesali dam and Rnfford, and joins the 
Maun at OUerton. 

The Maun, or Man, riscA in the forest between Kirkby and 
Newstead, and runs by Mansfield, Clipstone, aild EdwmstoW, 
to OUerton. 

The Meden rises in the forest near Sutton Hardwick, and 
runs by Budby through Thoresby Rark; it joins the Maun near 
Paiethorpe, and firom this junction the two rivers take the 
usimeofTheHie. 

The WoUm runs through Welbeck Park> and after receiving 
the Poulter from Langwtth, through Cuckney, by Carburton, 
and thence tliroogh Clumber P&rk into the Idle near Elkesley, 

The W4>rk»ap river runs firom Worksop by Scofton, Bilby, 
and Serooby, smd enters into the Idle at Bawtry. 

The Idle, after assuming that name, runs in a course nearly 
north, by Haughton Park, through Retford towards Mattersey • 
thence north-west to Bawtry, where it takes an eastern course 
pa^ Misson, and traversing the Car falls into the Trent hear 
its junction with the Chesterfield canal, in the north east angle 
of the county. 

There are two others, north of Trent whidi run in a 
southerly direction. 

The Ltne rises near the source of the Maun between Kirkby 
and Newstead : runs through Newstead Park, by Papplewick, 
Bulwelly Basford, Lenton, and thence into the Trent, by Not-» 
lingham bridge. It will be treated of more particularly in the 
description of that town. 

X)ov€r or Bare beck runs frMn near Bhidwdrth by Oxton, 

Calverton, 

^ Skttch oC Sheiwood forent, bjt mijor Hajman Rookc. 
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Calvertoni Eperston, Lowdham, 4nd thence into the Trent b/ 
Caythorpe near Hoveringham. 

All these may be considered as belonging to the fo^esU 
South of Trent there are many small rivers which take their 
rise in the wolds« and convey their tributary streatnsto that 
riyeri but none of them require particular notice/ 

With such facilities of inland communication it i^ mot to be 
supposed that 

Canals have been neglected ; in fact we find Notti;6gh3ltar- 
fihire as well supplied in that mode of commercial intercourae vf 
any county in the kingdom* 

The Nottingham Canal in some measure claims the prece- 
dence ; its general course being about fifteen miles through the 
county in a north-west direction^ but not exactly in a right line. 
It commences tn the river Trent^ and proceeds to the Cromford 
canal near Langley bridge, very dear to the termination of the 
Erwash canal ; and it is also connected with the side cut fronr 
the Trent and Mersey bavigation> called generally the Trent, 
canals which enters near its southern limit. Its bed is not 
greatly elevated^ and its supply is principally from the river ; 
howeter to guard against deficiencies of water in dry seaeonsy 
a reservoir has been made near Arnswirch^ with a self regulating 
sluice, which lets off above 3000 cubic feet of water per hour 
for the use of some mills in its neighbourhood, and also for the 
Erwash canal. This navigation was finished in 1803; and th« 
principal object of its undertakers were the export of agricul- 
tural produce, and of coals from the variousmines in^ its vicinity, 
together with the importation of lime, timber/and other heavy 
articles. 

The Grantham Canal is also connected with the Trent, com-'' 
«aen'cing near Holme Pierpointy and having a branch upwards 
of three miles in length, leading to the town of Bingham;- The 
system of locjcage on that part of the line which is in thia 
county is very extensive ; for on the rise.of the Wolds from' the 
Trent to Cromwell Bishop, in a line of only six mil^s and 

a half. 
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& half* there la a gradual eleTation of eighty^two feet; but 
from Cropwell to Stainwith, doses there is a dead level of 
twenty miles. The proprietors of the Trent riyer narigation 
having- be^i at a considerable expense in deepening the river 
near to the entrance of this canal, they are intitled to take cer- 
tain tolls on all goods passing from this to the Nottingham 
canal ; which have of late years risen to a considerable amount. 
In 1793 it 'was in contemplation to have formed a junction be- 
tween this and Newark and Bottesford canal near Stainwith, 
which would have made a complete line of water communica- 
tion betwe»> the south'^astern part of Nottinghamshire and the 
adjoining ooan^y. ' 

- The Idle River "Canal must not pass^ unnoticed, although it 
is more properly a river navigation than a cut. It commences 
at Bawtry, and runs nearly east for ten miles along the northern 
verge of the county. In one part of its course it has the name 
of Bycar Dyke ; and about half a mil^ from Stockwith> where 
it joins the Trent, (close to the junction of the Chesterfield canal 
with that river) is Misterton Sas or Sluice which has an open- 
ing of seventeen feet eight inches, with two lock doors or gates 
sixteen feet high opening to the Trent, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the floods out of the low lands through which this river 
flows. 

But the most important water communication in the northern 
district of the coanty, is the Chesterfield Canal, which com- 
mences in Derbyshire close to that town, and enters Notting* 
hamshire near Shire Oaks, thence by. Worksop through the 
northern limits of Sherwood forest in a circuitous direction by 
Babworth to Retford, where it changes its course suddenly to 
the north, passing through Welham, Hayton, Clarborough, 
and Clay worth, by Wiseton Hall, Everton, and Drakelow, 
where it runs through a tunnel of two hundred and flfly yards, 
and thence round Gringley on the hill in a north east direction 
through Misson Car to Misterton, across Walkeringham moor, 
and thence into the Trent at Stockwith. The advantages which 

V01-.XIL C have 
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hare already r^sult^ from this line of commiinication, are 
sensibly Mt thtough Ihe whole of this district. 

The whole line of this ctmal is about forty miles; from Ches- 
terfield it rises about Iprty-ave feet until it reaches Norwood, 
both in Derbyshire, and from thence to the Trent it has a re- 
gular fall of three huudred and thirty-five feet. 

The Roads of Nottinghamshire are gienerally in very good 
order. Ii is needless to mention that ]M>rtion of the Great North 
Road which runs through the cnunty from ^eiwark to Baw- 
try ; but it. is but justice to the county at large to say that the 
whole of the roads through it are nearly in as good order as can 
possibly be expected^ from the bottoms on which they are 
formed, and the fnattriajts which can be procured for their for* 
mation an4 pireser^ata^n^ Much of this has arisen from the 
yarious parishes having taken, up the business with a determi- 
nation to see it well executed, and from the public spirit of 
the gentry and the better order 9f farmers who have sedulously 
undertaken, the office of surveyors, instead of leaving it to some 
careless contractor, whose sole, object was to finish a certain 
number of perches of road, without any regard to its fitness to 
endure even the next winter season. 

In some places indeed, particularly in the coal districts, and 
in the clays, the carriage of a heavy article, and the want of a 
good bottom, have formed a few exceptions ; and in the forest 
district also, there are some places, particularly between Ret- 
ford and Worksop, and again between Worksop and Warsop,- 
where a heavy sand forms an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to the establishment of a convenient line of road. The first of 
these being in the direct line of road from Gainsborough to 
Sheffield , it ought to be an object with the county to amend it 
if possible; but with respect to the latter, the sands are too deep 
perhaps ever to admit of amelioration. To avoid the worst 
part of this road, the duke of Portland, in some instances, per-' 
mits carriages to pass through his park ; but with respect to the 
road itself, the editor of these sheets can give no better idea 

than 
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than in stating thcf fact, that in the autumnal season, even after 
some slight rain had fallen to fix the sands> he was three hours 
going from Worksop to Ghurch Warsop in a post chaise, 
though the distance is only eight nniles ! It is perhaps not to be 
expected that any rapid amelioration dan take place in these 
sandy roads, on account of the enormous expense which would 
attend the transport of lime and gravel, or other materials ; but 
with respect to the roads in the clay district, th^ following hints 
from the author of the late Agricultural Survey of the County 
may not be misplaced. He states that the most approved sys- 
tem of forming new roads on clay or wet bottoms, is first to 
throw the soil from the sides, leaving a groove in the middle 
for the materials, beginning with brush- wood laid on plentifully, 
over which must be deposited a sufficient quantity of stones and 
gravel. If the gravel is very sharp and good, he thinks there 
is no necessity to round the road. He also asserts that a con* 
cave surface has been found to answer very well ; but still ac- 
knowledges that where the materials are tender; it may be 
better to round it a little, though not so much as is generally 
done, as that is often dangerous and always hurtful to the road, 
by obliging carriages to keep one track, and thus cut it up in 
deep ruts. 

The numerous improvements in the inland navigation of this 
county, have tended much to the increase of its 

Commerce, of which a good idea may be formed by a briief 
enumeration of the various articles of export and import on, the 
various lines of water-carriage. 

, The exports which pass either Jrom or through the county, 
and in either case form a very lucrative business for many 
thousands of the population, are lead, copper, coals, and salt 
from Derbyshire and Cheshire; Staffordshire ware in consider- 
able quantities; lime and limestone for agricultural purposes; 
chirt stone for the glass manufactories ; coarse earthen wares ; 
pig iron and cast metal goods ; oak timber and bark ; and 
8ail*cloth. 

C3 The 
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The iinporti for coanty cqiiBttoiptioD, and for the supply of 
the neighbouring* districfa^.are. timt>er» bemp» flax and iron 
from the noribem parft^of Eqrop^ ;, mal^ com« apd.floiir ; gro«> 
ceries of all kind^; iRrim^j^qd sptrite.; cofctoii wool, and yam^ 
large quantities of flints friOVi Nprthfli^et and the various chaU%* 
pits near the Thiaraea^ for the uee of the Staffordfl^hirepojtteries; 
and vk short 9iil species of raw maternls for inland ipanur 
foctores. The 

MAvuFACTuaas of the county are upon a scale equally exr 
tensive. The sioclsfwg numnfaeiory has long been a staple^ and 
is the mostancienl; menvfactinre of the county ; it ^^.to be la* 
^lented however^, that the partial stoppage, of exportation froai 
the present enslaved state of the Continent^ . and the machi- 
nations of some designing pharacters^ have lately produced 
scenes of riot and outrage disgraceful to those concerned in 
them, and highly iqjuriotts to th^ county at large. The par- 
ticulars of this manufacture will be entered into more fully , in 
the description of Nottingham* 

CoUom Mills have now become a considerable branch of ma^^ 
nufoctare from their connection with the stocking tra^« These 
have also undertaken to produce a supply of cotton twist for 
the Manchester trade. In the town of Nottingham alone ther^ 
are no less than eight of these establishments ; at Mansfield 
there are three ; at Papplewick and Linby^ six ; at Newark^ x 
two; besides others at Woiksop, Redford« Southwell, &c. &c. 
to the number of twelve or thirteen ; and four establishments of 
worsted mills. 

The Malting business is another lucrative branch, principally 
at Nottingham, Newark, and Mansfield ; and this is both for the 
home consumption, and exportation to the counties in the vicinity* . 

The Breweries at Nottingham and Newark are also objecti 
of great importance; at the latter place in particular, they con- 
sidered themselves as powerful rivals of the Burton brewers^ 
and their foreign trade was very considerable previous to the 
present circumscribed state of continental commerce. 

Silk 
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Silk mU9 have been established at Nottingbam^ to be worked 
by horses ', for though there is so moeh water roond that towD, 
yet the frequent floods preclude all possibility of employing 
water mills^ except by the adoption of a principle which we 
dial! notice in its proper place, 

' The TkrMd and British Lace inanufiM^tnres have long been 
carried on upon an extensive scale ; but the unfortunate fond- 
ness for French and Bi*UBsels lace> though even much of that is 
British laee Jhwered and ornamented on the Continent,^ has 
always operated against that due encouragement which the in- 
dustry of our own manufacturers and our own working poor^ 
ought to receive from the fashionable and the opulent. 

Potteries of coarse red earthen ware have been established 
with some success at Sutton in Ashfield. A Harch manufactory 
n now at work at Upton near Southwell. A saikloth manufac- 
tory has long been in a flourishing condition at Retford ; and a 
dying and hkacking trade has been attempted livith consider- 
able success both at Nottingham and Newark. Considerable 
sums have been annually received at Mansfield by the j^oti^ 
trade; and there is also something done ihere in the manufac- 
ture of artificial stone, « 

The flourishing state of the county of Nottingham may per- 
haps be most accurately proved from the progressive increase 
ofits • 

Population. — At the close of the seventeenth century, the 
number of houses in the county were 17,554; and the inhabi- 
tants were estimated at 105,300. 

In 1801, there were found to be 66,558 males, and 71,799 
females, amounting to 140,^50 in all; 35,513 of whom were 
employed in different manufactures and in trade, and 23,904 in 
the Y»ious branches of agriculture. 

By the recent parliamentary returns it appears that the in- 
crease of population has been considerable; males 79,057; fe- 
males 83,84S: forming a total of 169,900, and an increase of 
92,580. 

C3 We 
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We have already made soriie observations on the size of the 
farms in this county^ all of which are tipon a moderate scale ; 
and we must a^in tevert to that subject in our consideration 
of the 

Poor and Poor's Rates. — As these are in a great measure 
corroborative, in this county, of the general piinciples there 
adverted to. i 

£den^ in his very useful wot)c on the state of the poor^hrough- 
out the kingdom, speaking of a parish in a neighbouring county, 
but bordering close upon Nottinghamshire^ says, that many 
people of this parish attribute the rise in the poor's rates to the 
enclosure of the common fields ; because, . say they, before the 
enclosure took place, farms were then from ten to forty-pounds 
per annum, and any person could then rent a small tenement; 
but now the parish being mostly thrown into large forms, it re- 
quires a very considerable capital to stock one. This circum- 
stance reduces therefore numbers to the necessity of living; in a 
state of servile dependence on the large farmers ; and as they 
have no prospect to which their hopes can reasonably look for- 
ward, their industry is checked, economy is deprived of its 
greatest stimulant, and their only thought is how to enjoy the 
present moment ! 

Let us now look at the state of the poor in Nottinghamshire, 
where large farms are fortunately, as yet, almost unknown. 
A very faithful picture of them has been drawn by Mr. Lowe 
in his agricultural view of the county, which having been found 
correct, as far as a cursory survey would admit of, we shall 
venture to take it as our ground work. He tells n^ and that 
too with justice, that there are few counties in England wher« 
the poor will be found better lodged, clothed or, fed, or better 
provided with fuel.^ Most cottages bav^ a garden, and potatoe 

garth, 

* In this the manufacturing poor most be excepted ; for here as in all other 
places, they haye that system of luxprioos, yet brutishj indulgence, and that 
slatternly poverty, ivbich roust always keep them in abject penury, an^ 19 
almost absolute vokmtaiy want | 
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gattb, idhd £ew of them are without a web of cloth of thetr own 
spinning; many of them, particnlarly in the clays, have a few 
acres of land annexed to their cottages, and are thiereby ena- 
bled to keep a cow in addition to' their pigs ; and here too the 
poor may be actually said to be industrious, for here they are 
oHen seen themselves, as well as their children, employed at 
their leisure hours in collecting the horse dung from the public 
road3, either for the use of their own gardens or to sell.* 

Now the consequences of all this, if not obvious, are at least 
certain ; for here in general the rates do not run so high as in 
other counties where manu&ctures have formerly flourished, 
though now. gone to decay; but, adds Mr. Lowe, at the same 
time, it is a matter of concern to observe, that the manufactures, 
particularly that of stockings, whilst they increase the popula* 
tiou, increase at the same time the burthen of the poor's rate on 
the occupiers of land ; which may be ascribed to the lower ma-; 
nu&cturers too frequently spending all theic earnings, without 
looking forward to a time of old age and infirmity. 

As a remedy for this evil in the mariiifacturing part of the 
cojiinty, Mr. Lowe very properly recommends the extension 
of friendly societies* or the making some more conq)etent pro- 
vision by the legislature on the same principle ; but We fear that 
until the nature of maiil^ind is altered, i¥> radical cure will 
ever be found for the evil amongst the manvfacturing poor, 
though much may certainly be done in the way of regulation ; 
perhaps by premiums to those who have brought up the lar- 
gest families without parochial assistance ; by TontiiMs on the 
principles of collection established in Friendly Societies ; and 
even by encouraging those qlubs where money is collected Ibr 
the purchase of various useful but expensive articles of furni- 
ture^ and where each member's chance of possessing the month- 
ly prize is determined by what is generally termed a raffle. All 
these will tend to produce a spirit of economy ; and some of 
them may in the end be highly beneficial and lucrative to in- 

C 4 dividuals; 

• Agricultural Survey, p. 140. 
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dmduali; but perhaps Ihe speediest and most nseiiil refbnn^ 
both as a temporary and as a lasting expedient^ woald be the re- 
moval of the manufactorerspajf^o^^ from the public hooses. 
This would take away from the poor mannfactnrer the tempta- 
tion io drink, because it woald check the landlord in his sys- 
tem of giving credit, and it would save the sober indnstrioiis 
mechanic from the absolute necessity he is always under of 
spending part of his money in the alehouse on pay nights, even 
although he iihonld not have incurred any debts there through 
the week. 

The agricultural will always indeed have advantages over the 
manufacturing poor ; but much will depend on the difference of 
habits, for the advantage of wages is always on the side of the 
latt«r. 

The farming labourer has seldom in this county been in the 
receipt of more than eighteen pence per day, though in the 
harvest months it may amount to a couple of shillings. The 
hours of labour for this, are the common ones in general use ; 
but if the labourer undertakes task work, he may increase his 
gains by a little industry without injuring or over fatiguing 
himself. His provisions are rather moderate than otherwise ; 
and his fuel may always be had reasonable since the extension 
6f water carriage. Upon the whole we may consider the poor 
of this county as comparatively comfortable, though much yet 
remains to be done, both by themselves, and by those of the 
higher orders who may think it a more charitable act topreveni 
poverty by encouraging economy and industry, than to relieve 
it even with larger sums, where it might have been avoided, by 
4 little prudent circumspection. Much of the comfoit of the 
agricultural Poor must depend, as has been before observed, 
upon the* division of land ; and even their number must be much 
smaller where the farms are small, than where those who would 
have been farmers have no other mode of support than becom- 
ing the labourers of the rich overgrown capitalist, who regards 
^m no longer than they are useful to him. We mean not 

this. 
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tilts, however as a general argument against large farms; they 
have their advantages, and it mast even be confessed that ill 
many parts of the kingdom, small farms wbnld be infinitely less 
productive, acre for acre, than large ones. What we wish to 
enter a caveat agaiitst is merely that system of uniting many 
farms into one, which in many places has swept away whole 
hamlets, nay villages, where the residences of honest cheer- 
ful industry have actually been levelled with the dust, and no« 
thing been left, but the solitary church, to mark that here had 
been the habitation of men ; whilst the few unfortunate villa- 
gers that are unable to emigrate, or not old and helpless enough 
to gain admission into the workhouse, are crowded into rows of 
improved cottages, as they are called, and ranged like cattle 
in a stall without even a slip of garden ground to solace a sum- 
mer's evening. But even where large ferms are necessary, even 
this evil might be partially avoided, in regulating the new 

Inclosures. — As by a due attention to the probable number 
of labouring poor in each parish, a sufficient number of small 
slips of one or two acres each might be enclosed for the purpose- 
of raising cottages and forming garden ground for the agricultural 
poor, an arrangement tending not only to their benefit, but al- 
so to the advantage of the farmers themselves, as it would be ait 
additional stimulus to industry, would excite an emulation 
amongst the labourers to become possessed of these small ad- 
vantages, and would soon be sensibly felt in the diminution of 
poor's rates. It has indeed been objected that small portions of 
ground given to the poor will make them too independent, and 
render them unwilling to work for the former; but the mail 
who can thus coolly object to the comfort of his fellow crea^ 
tares, from an idea, and we believe a mistaken one too, of his 
own interest, deserves not an answer ! 

With respect to the principles and practice of inclosures in 

this county, it is not to be supposed that a summer Tourist can 

hare witnessed their progress, but must judge of them rather 

by their actual state. In this repect, however, we believe that 

9 the 
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the Nottinghamshire ificlosures have not been f>r0ductive of 
c;vi1s ; they are now^ and have been for some time, going.oif 
with great rapidity; the applications to parliament^, every 
sessions, are numerous, and they have bad the effect of raising 
the value of land very considerably wherever they have taken 
place. In fact there is now very little left to inclose, except 
some tracts on the western side, and about the middle of the 
forjBst. These are at present mostly rabbit warrens, and seem 
fit for very little else; indeed we understand that portions of 
these tracts have been taken into cultivation, but sufiered again 
to run waste from their being totally unproductive. That this 
county has for some years been in a progressive state of 

Improvement is evident even to the passing stranger ; but 
there are sonve facts recorded by Mr^ Lowe in his survey, which 
prove it indubitably. One instance in particular is conclusive. 
He tells us that about thirty years ago> the sand lands in Gresst 
thprp, Cromwell,, and Muskham fields, all on the great north 
road between Newark and Retford, were not.worth more thaq 
two shillings and sixpence per acre, covered with wild sorrel, 
and lea lay for six or seven years. Now th^y produce from 
eight to ten quarters of Iremarkably fine oats per acre ; and 
this, entirely effected by turnips and clover. 

Much improvement may also be expected in future fnom the 
attention now paid to draining. In the new i|iqlosure bills, 
drains are ordered by the commissioners, and provision made 
for their being properly kept up, which has already been found 
tp be more effectual than the old laws of Sewers, of the neglect 
in the .execution of which there have been great pomplaintsin 
Nottinghamshire, .as well as in the neighbouring qounties.* 

The Architecture of the county- will be best described un^ 
der the various heads, and there is perhaps np- county in th^ 
kingdom that displays a greater variety, principally modern ; 
indeed we may assert that Nottinghamshire contains the resi^ 

dences 

♦ Agricultural Survey, p. 98* 
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tfefibes of more of the nobility and gentry than any other of its 
size. In what may be called agricultural architecture^ however; 
great improvements have of late years been made^ through the 
very patriotic exertions of several gentlemen of the county, who 
have thus not only ornamented but improved their estates, and 
in some measure corrected An existing evil ; that is, the farm, 
houses iiK most parts being chiefly situated in villages^ and often 
at a distance from the farms. . Great improvements have also 
been made in the farming offices, •which not coming immediately: 
within the plan of a work of this nature, we must refer for fur* 
ther information to Mr. Lowe's survey. 

In Ecclesiastical Akchitecturb, there are many elegant 
specimens of the antique^ particularly in St. Mary's church ia 
Nottingham^ the collegiate church at Southwell, Newark 
church, the church of Eadford with the abbey gate nearWork* 
sop, and several others which will be noticed in their proper 
places. 

Of Ancient SepulchkaI Monuments, however, the num« 
ber is but limited ; for, with the exception of the Furnival and 
Iioyetot monuments at Radford, there are none older than the 
14th century, of which period, Mr. Gough even with his ac- 
curate research could discover but six cross-legged figures of 
crusaders ; one of which is at Flintham, and belongs to t))e Hus- 
seys, but who were not in possession of that mainor before the 
cighlh of Edward the third, so that its date cannot be anterior 
(to 1333. 

We have but little to observe on the subject of 

Zoology, as Nottinghamshire has no particular genus of 

. animals of any kind except the old forest breed of sheep, /which 

are described as a small polled breed (though some are horned) 

with grey faces and legs : the fleeces run from thirteen .to 

eighteen to the tod of twenty-eight pounds ; and the carcases 

when fat are from seven to nine pounds per quarter. This 

breed, however, may be expected to be soon worn out, as the 

various crosses have been found to improve both carcase and 

6 fleece 
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fleece so much^ that few farmers will now rear thein> when 
their weight may be nearly trebled by a mixture of the Dish-r 
ley breed. In some experiments which haye been made on 
the fleeces, it has been ascertained that the forest and Lincoln* 
shire breeds mixed have produced eight pounds of wool, but 
the Forest alone, only five : and with respect to price, that 
has been more than doubled by the cross of the Bakewell 
breed. It is a curious fact, and deserving of attention in other 
counties, that though the coal district in the west of Nottingham- 
shire is very apt to bring on the rot in sheep, yet many hun« 
dreds of the infected have been cured by a removal to lime* 
itone land ; from whence it has been inferred, with some appear- 
ance of truth, that water impregnated with the fixed acid of 
iime in proper quantities, with change of pasture, as soon aa 
the disease appeared, might be attended with every chance of 
success. The experiment is at least worth trying. 

Mr. Lowe tells us, that in the clay district more pigecns are 
kept than are probably in any other part of the kingdom : and 
he says it is a well attested fact that some years ago, seveir hun- 
dred dozen were sold, on one market day at Tuxford, for sixty- 
three guineas. 

The forest of Sherwood has been so long disused for its an- 
cient purpose as a preserve for game, that little is to be said 
on that point : there is a curious fact, however, respecting Pai- 
€(mry recorded by Fuller, not undeserving of notice. *'We 
must not forget how two Ayres of Lannards were lately found 
in Sherwood forest. These Hawks are the natives of Saxony, 
and it seems being old and past flying at the game, were let, 
or did set themselves loose, where meeting with lanerets en- • 
larged on the same terms, they did breed together, and proved 
as excellent in their kind, when managed, as any which were 
brought from Germany.'' 

Before we close this general sketch of the county, it will not 
be irrelevant to take a short view of its 

Municipal anp Parliamentary Historv ;but of these there 

is 
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18 tittle peculiarly novel to be noticed. The coanties of Derby 
and Nottifigham were ander the same sheriff^ (an officer ap« 
pointed here as early aft in any other part of the kingdom) natil 
after the reign of Edward the third. 

With respect to ks parliamentary history, we have found bnt 
few Tioleni contests. In tbe ''History of Boroughs" ijddeed 
there are loud qomplaiots that the county is under the influence 
of the aristocracy^ from having so many noblemen resident in 
it ; but this will always be the case* influence always will exists 
and the Editor of thai work himself tacitly approves of it in 
des<:ribing the attempts made by Major Cartwright to restore 
the independence of the county at a time when he was encour* 
SLgiug the honest industry of the county by his manufactures; 
Now surely, without denying the major every credit for his 
disinterested and patriotic designs, if he had succeeded in con* 
sequence of the good opinion of the freeholders, this very suc- 
cess would have been the effect of influence ; not a dishonest 
one 'tis true, but proceeding from an interested feeling on the 
part of some of the voters at least. In short it is not the in- 
fluence we ought to complain of^ but the bad use made of it« 
when that takes place. 

T|ie EocLBSiASTicAL JURISDICTION of Nottinghamshire is Un» 
der the see of York ; but it had formerly, even as late as the reigp 
of Elizabeth, a bishop of its own. At present it has an arch- 
deaconry, and the four deaneries of Nottingham, Bingham, 
Newark, and Retford, There are in all in the county 182 
parishes and chapelries, which are within the jurisdiction of 
the arch-deacon; to which we must add 28 parishes and chapel- 
ries belonging to Southwell ; also 7 parishes and chapelries 
within the jurisdiction of the dean and chapter of York, and 
the peculiar of Kinolton, whose vicar is collated by the arch- 
bishop.* 

There 

• Tbone who wtah forther information nsj contak the appendix to Derins, 
where there are a>pious lists of the churdies, aud chapels of each deanerjr^ 
with their patrons. Sec. 
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There are several instances of 

CouKTY Biography, which as we are unable io refer them 
to their specific birth places, must be generally noticed here. 

Sir John Fenton Knt. was born in this county; and was 
for twenty-seven years a privy counsellor in Ireland to Queen 
Ekizabeth and King James. He translated the history of Guic- 
ciavdini out of the original Italian into English/ and dedicated 
it to Queen Elizabeth. He died at Dublin in 1603. 

Edward Fenton, his brother, was also born in this county. 
He in very early life displayed an inclination for nautical affairs, 
and was very active in the ^ various attempts at discovery about 
Hudson's Bay, Greenland, and the other northern parts of the 
American continent, so fashionable at that period. Much re- 
specting him may be found both in Hackluyt, and in Pur- 
c^as. 

Thomas Horne another Nottinghamshire man, became a 
itudent at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1624, and was soon ad- 
mitted to the degree of M. A. He seems to have distinguished 
himself much by his abilities as a pedagogue ; for soon after 
taking his degree he was appointed master of a private school 
in London, was shortly after chosen master of the free-schoot 
at Leicester, where he remained only two years, and was thence 
translated to that of Tunbridge in Kent. His merits did not 
long remain unnoticed ; for after a residence of about ten years 
at the latter place, he was preferred to the head mastership at 
Eton, where he remained during the residae of his life. If we 
B»y judge of his practical abilities by several works which he 
has left behind him introductory to, and illustrative of, classical 
education, it must be confessed that he was highly deserving of 
the promotions and encouragement he met with. 

William Holder, D. D. a native of this county,, is particu* 
larly deserving of notice, being esteemed, and we believe just- 
ly; as the Inventoi' of the art of teaching the dumb to speak. He 
was educated at Pembroke Hall, ^here he took the degree of 
M. A. and shortly after received the rectory of Blechingdon in 

Oxfordshire. 
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Oicfordshire. During the civil wars beseems to hare acted a 
loyal part ; for on the restoration he was made a canon both of 
Ely, and of St. Paul's; shortly after he was appointed sub- 
dean of the chapeU and sub-almoner to the king ; and he was 
also one of the earliest members of the Royal Society. A co- 
temporary biographer says *'he was a- great yirtuoso, and got 
himself a great name by his wonderful art« in making a young 
gentleman, Alexander Pophain, son of Colonel Edward Popbam/ 
who was bom deaf and dun]{b, to speak; how he did it he tells 
us in ^discourse of the Elements of Speech^ which he wrote 
ibr that purpose, <and to promote a* public good. But the youkig 
man being taken' from 'hiib too young; or before he grew per^ 
i«ct in his speech^, lostr'what he h^d been taught by the doctor; 
and was sent to Dr* Walliis of Oxford (who had recovered the 
speech of a young. gentleman, one Mr.Whaliey) to restore his 
speech again, wMch Dr< Wallis having effected, he vainly as- 
sumed the glory of it to himself,, without taking notice of Dn 
Holder, the iurst Inventor of it in England, if not in the whole 
world. This provoked Dr. Holder to vindicate himself, against 
Dr. Wallis, in a treatise which he calls ** a Supplement to the 
Philosophical Transactions of July 1670;'' to which Dr. Wallis 
published an answer soon al^r, and so the controversy ended." 
Now> without presuming to settle the point of priority in dis« 
pute between Drs. Holder and Wallis, we may hence justly in- 
fer that the world at Large is indebted to England &>r this great 
discovery ; aud that all the boastings of the French Abbes Si- 
card, and De I'Epee, are nothing more than the arrogant inso- 
lence of Freuchmeu, who, either through ignorance, or impu- 
dence, would claim for themselves and their countrymen, every 
thing honourable possessed by other nations. Dr. Holder also 
wrote " A Treatise of Music," both theoretic and practical, in 
which he is said to have had great skill. 

Nottinghamshire boasts of two extraordinary characters 
of the name of S^crn^; but the one to which we here allude 
was 

RiCHARll 
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BicHABD Stb&ns D. £>* who waiB born in ibis county in I59B; 
and said to hare been descended from an ancient stock. Hia 
early years were spent at the free-school at Nottingham ; and 
he afterwards went to Christ Church college^ Oxford^ when he 
graduated with much credit to himself, and was soonafier ad^ 
miUed to holy orders. He soon attracted, the notice of Arch- 
bishop Laud, who appointed him one of his. chaplains f and hi* 
character was now so well established that he was immediately 
afterwards elected master of Jesus College, by the unaaimona 
vote of the fellows. 

It does not appear that he took «&y actire part in the affaira 
which brought his patron to the scafibid .; however, when the 
charges were brought forward againsi-the Archbishop, and he 
was in consequence committed a prisoner to the Tower, his 
enemies had sufficient influence to cause Dr« Sterne to be sent 
thither also. They were unable, indeed, to prove any thing 
against him, and were obliged, though unwillingly, to permit 
him to be set at liberty, after the public execution of the Arch* 
bishop. During the civil wars, and protectorate, be retired in* 
to a safe obscurity ; but was called from it on the Restoration, 
and immediately aften/i^ards appointed bishop of Carlisle. In 
1664, he was promoted to the archbishopric of York, which 
he enjoyed for twenty years, and died in 1664. 

Having thus taken a brief view >of the county in its various, 
relations, it remains for us,, previous to entering upon the spe* 
cific topography, to delineate the 

FOREST OF SHERWOOD, 

Which embraces a large poriion of Nottinghamshire, and which, 
according to Camden " some render the clear, some the famous 
forest, anciently thick set with trees, whose entangled branches 
were so twisted together, that they hardly left room for a 
single person to pass. At present** he adds '* it is much thinner, 
but still breeds an infinite number of deer, and stags, with lofty 
antlers :'* this however was in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Gilpin 
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Gilpin* in his elegant delineations of forest scenery, observes 
tbat Britain, like other countries, abounded once in wood; but 
as it became^ more cultivated, its woods of course receded. 
That our woods were often cut down merely for the sake of til- 
lage and pasturage, withoat any respect to the uses of timber, 
seems <o be evident from the great quantities of subterranean 
trees dup up in various parts of England. These are chiefly 
found in marshy grounds, which abounded indeed every where 
before the arts of draining were in use ; an^ nothing was neces- 
sary in such places to produce the future phenomenon of sutn 
t^rranean timber, but to carry the trees, when cut down, upon 
the surface of the bog, which miight easily be done in dry sum- 
mers. Dr. Plot,f who also seems to be of this opinion, adduced 
several reasons for supposing (hat they might have been buried in 
this way, to make room for the plough : he also imagines that 
the English might begin to clear their lands for tillage as early 
as the reign of Alfred the Great. 

There is indeed some plausibility in this theory ; for at pre- 
sent even the vestiges of molt of our English forests are ob- 
it terated ; and scarce any of them can now boast of their syU 
van honours. 'Tk true, however^ that some of the woods w^re 
destroyed in licentious times ; and that many of them have been 
suf&red, through mere neglect, to waste away from the pil- 
lage of a dtshofiest neighbourhood. 

Leland during his journey seems not to have paid much at- 
tention to the then state of this woodland tract. He saytf 
" coming oute of the town of Mansfield, withyn a little way ; 
passed over the brooke that renneth in the vale hard by it. 
This brooke a 3 miles by west above the town of Mansfield, 
and a Siiiiles lower goeth by Clypstone as I harde. 

" Soone after I entered, withyn the space of a mile or lesse, 
into the very thick of the woddy Forest of Sherwood, wher ys 
greate game of Deere : and so I rode a v miles in the very 

Vol. XXL D woddy 

^ Gilpin's Forest Scenery. 
♦ Plot's StaflFordsbire. 
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woddy gpounde of the Forest, and so to a liUle pore str^ete ' 
a thoroughfare at the end ofthe wood.* 

** A little or I came to the end of this woddej I left about a 
quarter of a mile on the right hand, the Ruins of Newstead a 
priory of Chanons." 

In less than a century after this, Thoroton tells us that the 
pleasant and glorious condition of this noble forest, is now won- 
derfully declined; and be adds, there is at present (1675) and 
long hath been a justice seat held under my Lord's Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, Justice in Eyre of all his Majesty's 
forests north of Trent, wherein it seems his deputies or lieuten- 
ants have allowed such and so many claims, that there will not 
shortly be wood enough left to cover the bilberries whieh 
every summer were wont to be an extraordinary great profti 
and pleasure to poor people who gathered them, and carried 
4hem all about the country to sell. 

Notwithstanding this early devastation thefe ts still much 
woodland scenery in existence, suQicient to give a pretty accu- 
rate idea of what was once a forest life. Gilpin, (whose obser- 
vations are so very picturesque, that we shall take an opportu- 
nity of embodying many of them in this, delineation as highly 
illustrative of what may be esteemed one of the chief beauties 
of Nottinghamshire) remarks, that this once celebrated fbrest was 
formerly the frequent scene of royal amusement. As early as 
the time of Henry the second, Mansfield was the (general resi- 
dence of the court upon these occasions, and it was in its vicinity 
that Henry made an acquaintance, with the miller of famous 
memory. Sir John Cockle; but in treating of Mansfield at 
greater length, we shall perhaps have an opportunity of shewing 
]that this old legendary story is by no means of such im eaiiy 
^ate. This forest was also the retreat of another personage, 
equally celebrated in the Chronicle of ballad, the illustrious 
£obio Hood, who with little John and the rest of his associates, 

making 

• Ibifl seemi to have been Papplewick* 
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making the ^oody scenes of it their asy]am> laid the whbU 
country under contribution.* 

It is a matter of serious regret, in a picturesque point of view> 
that none of our landscape painters have ever thought of study* 
ing in this forest; for it cannot be denied by those who have 
actually traversed it, that it would afford many specimens of 
landscape, new to the English school, and of which no good 
likeness can be found among the Italian painters. Its style is 
totally different from the rocks and woods of Claude Lorraine^ 
or the savage scenery of Salvator Rosa ; bat it has a wildness 
peculiar to itself, varying with the hours of the day and with 
all the atmospheric changes to which England is so subject, so 
that in fact there is scarcely a ferny heath, a knoll, or glade^ 
that does not present some novelty to the lover of picturesque 
beauty. Having' traversed its woodland haunts in every direc- 
tion, under all the changes of an autumnal season, and ^midst all 
the varieties accompanying the aerial landscape at early dawn, 
during the glare of open day, and whilst the dewy hand of even- 
ing is slowly drawing her sober tinted mantle of grey over the 
receding thickets, aud all nature sinks into repose, the editor 
of these sheets feels that he would leave the most interesting of 
the Beauties of this county but imperfectly noticed, if he did 
not enter at some length into the application of the principles of 
the picturesque as far as they relate to this forest, and which 
are so ably laid down by the inimitable investigator of the 
charms of English sylvan landscape. Nothing can be more 
correct than his first principle that there are few extensive 
forests which do not contain, in some part or other, a specimen 
of every species of woody scenery. The wild forest view in- 
deed differs essentially from the embellished one, for beauty is 
Bot the characterestic of the forest. It disdains all human cul- 
ture ; and the very name, from our accustomed association of 
ideas, immediately suggests to the imagination a continued and 
uninteiTupted tract of woody country. 

D3 This^ 

* Vide Gilpin'i Fpre»t Scenery. 
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This forest however, if it does not possess what the landsicupe 
gardener would term beautifal, has in itself every variety of 
sylvan seenery, consisting of pasture tracts of woody country 
intermixed with pasturage, and in many places with cultivated 
enclosures. These intermingled sceiKs are again divided from 
other intermixtures of the same kind, by wild heaths which are 
sometimes bounded by a naked line of horizon, at others skirted 
with wood : and this intermixture of wood and pasturage, with 
large separations of heath, gives a variety to many tracts of 
Sherwood Forest which could not be expected in a boundless 
continuance of woody scenery alone. 

The forest heath too, though to the common observer it pre- 
sents only ideas of sterility and desolation, becomes a most in-* 
teresting scene to the tasteful admirer of nature, when bounded^ 
as it generally is in this forest, by woods in various directions, 
and interspersed here and there with lately planted clumps 
which almost imperceptibly unite its woody boundaries with 
the wide foreground of heath and gravel. A very pleasing 
contrast too may be discovered in the broad masses of colour 
in the wild extent of heath and the various portions of gravelly 
surface, broken as they often are by the rude forest tracks, or 
dotted in deeper shades with patches of furze, fern, or other 
wild plants which stain it as it >^ere with every shade of green, 
or enliven it with the livelier tints of the yellow furze blossoms. 
But among all the minuter plants, as Mr. Gilpin observes, /em 
is the most picturesque. In itself it is beautiful. We admire 
it, adds he, for the form of its leaf— >its elegant mode of hang- 
ings and its dark brown polished stem. As an accompaniment 
also, nothing is better suited to unite the higher plants with the 
ground ; whilst its bright green hues in summer, and its ochre 
tint in autumn, join each season with its correspondent tinge. 
In some places too the most pleasing ideas of animated nature 
break in upon the desart scene, from the woodman's cottage, 
or groupes of cattle, or the starting deer, and when these cir- 
cumstances come in unexpectedly, and happily unite with the 
6 time 
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time of day^ or with the general expression given to the scene by 
the state of the atmosphere^ it does not require much taste to per* 
cetve tbatf to a picturesque eye, the wild heath may become one 
of the most interesting scenes of the forest To this must be 
added the incidental appearance of smoke, either from the low« 
roofed cottage, or from the frequent practice of burning the 
gorse and fern for agricultural purposes, and which is always 
attended with peculiar beauty in woodland scenery. In the 
latter case, its eifiect is always striking, for then we see it in 
large masses spreading in the forest glades, and forming a soft 
back ground to the trees which intercept it ; and as this proce^ss 
generally takes place in autumn, it contrasts more happily 
with their russet foliage, or withered ramifications. 

Mr. Gilpin observes that the blasted tree has oflen a fine ef- 
fect both in natural and in artificial landscape. When the dreary 
heath is spread before the eye, and ideas of wildness and de- 
solation are even wished for, surely no accompajtiiment more 
suitable to the scene can be imagined than the blasted oak, 
ragged, scathed, and leafless, shooting its peeled while branches, 
athwart the gathering blackness of some rising storm ! It must 
be confessed indeed that much of forest beauty, if beauty it can 
be called, depends upon the adventitious circumstances of time 
and season. He who would enjoy the various pleasures inci- 
dental to the contemplation of nature in Sherwood Forest, must 
not shrink from the evening's chill, nor from the passing storm. 
When the tempest scowls over the forest, as Gilpin sublimely 
exclaims, as we traverse its deep recesses, what grandeur do 
the internal parts of it receive from the casual ray darting upon 
them! or when we view the- storm blackening boliind the trees, 
with what wonderful effect does the sun, in an opposite direc- 
tion, strike their tufted heads. But if that sun be setting, 
whilst the tempest is brewing over the hemisphere — black to- 
wards the east — lurid— more purple<^and glowing with red, as 
it advances towards the west— the scene is too sublime for de- 
scription. But even in the stillest evenings there is a silent and 

D 3 a sacred 
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a sacred charm produced by the effect of a declining sun> whils 
the traveller is treading the mazes of the forest especially in 
broken ground ; because^ if moving with any rapidity^ he is 
constantly shifting his sensible horizon. For then how oflen' 
and with what delightful effect^ does he see the sun's broad disk 
just appearing above a woody hilU throwing a mass of light 
upon the broad tints of green> or darting his lengthening ray 
through the branches^ whilst the shadows of surrounding objects^ 
seem extended to the distance. But the partial breaks of light, 
are at this time the most beautiful ; for then the sun-beams, so 
much softer than the glare of noon, sometimes catch the tops 
of those groves that hftng midway upon the shaggy steep, and 
slightly touching here and there some other prominent objects 
imperceptibly mix their ruddy tint with the surrounding 
mists, appearing to set the upper parts on fire, whilst the lower 
«kirts are lost ''in a darkness of varied confusion, in which 
trees, and dark ground, and radiance, and obscurity, are all 
blended together*' as if rendering darkness more visible. 

It is not however in any one district of Sherwood, that all 
these varieties can be seen. The open heath with itsaccompa^ 
niments may be traced through these broad tracts that lie between 
Beskwood and Mansfield, skirting Newstead abbey, and ex- 
tending to the right towards Oxton and Farnsfield. The wild 
expanse, overgrown with gorse and fern, and skirted with 
woodland scenery, may be traversed between Mansfield and 
OUerton, round Edwinstow and Rufibrd, and including the 
scenery of Clipstone Park. Whilst the more varied scenery of 
ancient forest, of thickeniilg foliage intermixed with op^alawns, 
and breaks of cultivation, may be found round Warsop and 
Carbqrton including much of the park landscape of Welbeck, 
Worksop, Clumber, and Thoresby, and extending to the 
northern limits of the forest land to the right of the road from 
Worksop to Retford. The whole of which is finely contrasted 
on the eastern bounds, by the rich scenes of cultivation and 
^nplosure exti^nding f^om Haugl^toK^ park to South well,, and 

where 
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Irliere in general the ground is sufficiently broken to add the 
picturesque to the beautiful. Such are the scenes^ that^ even 
in its denuded condition^ may be traced throughout Sherwood 
£[>rest ; we shall now slightly touch upon its ancient history and 
present state. It appears that the forest was anciently divided' 
«OT rather known, by the names of Thorney Wood, and High 
Forest ; the first of which, although by much the smallest, con- 
tained within its limits no less than nineteen towns or villages, 
amongst which Nottingham was included ; and the High Forest 
18 described as abounding with fine stately oaks, and being 
entirely free from underwood. The firjst time in which we find 
this forest particularly mentioned was in the reign of Henry the 
second, it being then, as we have before nojticed, a place of 
royal resort, and also famous as the principal haunt of Robin 
Hood and bis trusty bowmen. 

It appears by an inquisition held at Nottingham in that reign, 
that the archbishop of York had a right, or a custom, of hunting 
in the forest, nine days in every year ; three at Christma^^ 
three at Easter, and three at Whitsuntide ; and also that the 
archbishop and his canons, and his men, had here their proper 
foresters, and aeryes of hawks, and pannage. It is evident in« 
deed, that, although not mentioned by any writers before thia 
reign, it must have been for some time previoas, of consider- 
able consequence ; for the first session of justices in Eyre, held 
by order of Henry, was under the siiperintendance of the 
bishops of Durham and Lincoln, and the earl of Leicester. The 
last of these sessions upon record in the Tally Office of the 
Exchequer, is in a book in which is entered the claims and 
commencement of a justice-seat held here before the then lord 
Cromwell who was chief justice in Eyre north of Trent, and 
which must have taken place sometime afier the 26th year 
(1534) of Henry the eighth. In the same reign there was also a 
perambulation, which is preserved by Thoroton, much more 
minute than any preceding ones, bui not essentially differing 
in the extent of its limits. 

D 4 According 
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According to Tluyroion, Sherwood Fobbst esJtends into tbe 
Hundreds of Broxton, Tburgarton, and Bauetlaw. He considers 
its origin, as a forest, uncertain ; but althodgb not niientioned 
by name, earlier tban the time of Henry the seconds he shews 
it must have been known as a forest long before, for William 
Peverel in the fir»t year of that reign, was called upon to. 
answer *' De Placitis Forests'' in this county. At that time he 
had the whole profit and command of this forest; but it must 
soon after have fallen to the crown, for in Henry's eighth year 
(1161) the sheriff of the county prays to be discharged of 4/. 
in vasto forestae ; and two years afterwards he prays for the 
same discharge, also for 6/. 5j. 0^. pud to the constable, eight 
foresters and a warrener ; and 40/. to the canons of Sherwood 
for alms.* 

The old Forest Books contain a copy of a charter made by 
King John, be£ore his coming to the crown and whilst earl of 
Morteyn, to Matilda de Caux and Ralph Fitzstephen her hus^* 
band, and to their heirs, of all the liberties and free customs 
which any of the ancestors of the said Maud (lords of Laxton) 
held at any time in Nottinghamshire or Derbyshire, that is, all 
the forest of Nottingham and Derbyshires, as their ancestors 
iever held the same. 

It afterwards came to John Birking as heir general to Matilda 
deCaux, and the llth of Henry the third (1226) was in the 
possession of his son ; but this line failing, it descended to thi^ 
family of Everingham, who by heirship claimed ''Custom 
diaai Forestarum Regis" in both Notts' and Derby ; but Tho.- 
roton is of opinion that this claim extended no fartbt^r than the 
preceding limits of Sherwood Forest, as Henry had disafforested 
all the other parts of those counties, five years before this claiiA 
was put in. 

The Everingham family having lost their rights by forfeiture, 
in the reign of Edward the first, it came to the crown, since 
Which time it has come generally under the civil jurisdiction of 

thie 

* It is probabl e these were the monks of Kewstead Abbey. 
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tbe sheriffi of thie county, and its forest jurisdiction has been 
granted Co various individuals among the nobility and gentry, 
as special marks of royal favour. 

Its manners and customs at that period are curious^ and in 
Moae measure illustrative of the times; as recorded in an inqui^ 
«itioii taken before Geoffrey de Langley, the king's justice in 
Eyre north of Trent By this it appears that the chief keeper 
ought to have three deputy keepers over three districts in ordec 
to attach all trespasses, and present them at the attachment be^ 
fore the Verdure rs. 

In the first keeping which lay between the rivers Lene and 
Doverbeck, he was to have one forester riding, with a page and 
two foresters on foot; two verdurers; and two agisters. This 
keeping contained the three hays of Beskwood, Lindeby, and 
Willay, 

The High Forest formed the second keeping ; and here were 
two foresters riding, with two pages and two foresters on foot ; 
here also were two verdurers, and two agisters. This keeping also 
included the two hays of Birkland and Billahay, with the park 
of Clipstone, which were to be under the care of two verdurers 
and two agisters. 

The third keeping, Rumwoode, was to have one forester on 
foot; and two woodwards, one at Carburton, and the other at 
Bttdby ; also two verdurers, and two agisters. It was further 
found that the chief keeper ought also to have a page bearing 
his bow through all the forest to gather chiminage.* 

The whole extent of the forest iiom north to south is about 
twenty-five miles, and its breadth from seven to nine; which 
seems to agree with its ancient boundaries, for the perambu- 
lation in the 16th of Henry the third (1231) began at Conings- 
withford, by the highway towards Nottingham, on to Blackstone 
Haugh, and thence following the course of the Doverbeck into 
the Trent. Westerly, it went from Coningswith by Maydt-n 
« Water to the town of Worksop, following the course of the 

river 
* This teeiDi to have been a fee for the formatioti and preservation of roadi. 
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river to Pleasley^ so up to Otter Brigges, then keepiog ibe 
great highway to the Mitlford, thence to Mayneshead, by 
Hardwick and Kirkeby to Nun Carre, on towards Annesley, 
keeping the high road to Linbye through the midst of that town 
to Lene water, on to Lenton« ''and from thence by the said 
water, as it was wont of old time to run into the water of Trent, 
to the fall of Doverbeck/' 

Although there were some disafTorestation after this, yet they 
appear to have been again resumed ; so that, as Thoroton states, 
this old perambulation stood in the year 167?, without any re- 
markable alteration. It must be remembered, however, that 
ceveral tracts of land> particularly in the northern district as 
far as Rossington bridge, which lay in a waste state, had been 
generally esteemed part of the forest ; but from the survey of 
1609, they appear either not to have belonged to the forest, or 
to have been disafforested before that time. 

The present state of this forest has been ably delineated by 
the late Major Booke, who observes that it is the only one that 
now remains under the superintendance of the chief justice in 
Eyre, north of Trent, or which now belongs to the crown in 
that district.* 

The Forest Officers, consist of a Lord Warden, who 
holds his office by letters patent from the- crown, during plea- 
sure; 

* By the survey o# 1609^ this Forest Was parcelled oot in three wat&s. 
The north includes the towns of Carburton, Gleadtborpe, W arsop. Nettle- 
worth, Mansfield-wood house, Clipstone, Ru0brd, and Edwinstow ; the bays 
of Birkland and Bilhagh, towns of Budby, Thoresby, Paletborpe, or Pe* 
verelthorpe, and OHerton^ 

In the middle, are Mansfield, Pleasley hill, Skegby, Sutton, Hueknell, 
Fulwood, part of Kirkby, Blid worth, Papplewick, Newstead, part of Lin- 
by, and part of Annesley. 

In the south, are the towns of Nottingham, part of Welford, with Rad^ 
fold, Sneinton, Colwick, Gedling, Stoke, Carleton, Burton, and Bulcote* 
Gunthorpe, Caytborpe, and Lowdham ; Lambley, Arnold, Basford, Bulwell, 
Beskwood Park, Woodborough, Calverton, and Sauntesford Manor. 

Vide Appendix to Lowest Agricultural Surveji^ 
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«ure ; at present the Duke qf Newcastle: a Bow«BEAftfeR and 
Ranger appointed by the lord warden during pleasure ; at pre- 
sent. Lard Byron: and Four Verdurers elected by the (ree- 
holders for life ; who have each a tree out of the King's hays 
of Birkland and Bilhagh> and two guineas to each verdurer at- 
tending the inclosure of a break ; the present verdurers are Sir 
Francis Molyneux, Bart. J. Litchfield, Edward Thoroton Gould^ 
and William SherbrookCy Esqrs. 

There are also a Steward ; nine Keepers^ appointed by th« 
verdurers during pleasure^ having so many difiPerent walks^ and 
£ach a salary of twenty shillings paid by the lord warden oot 
4>f a fee farm rent from Nottingham castle. 

There are also Two sworn Woodwards for Sutton and 
jCarleton. 

Thornet Wood Chaos, being a branch of the Forest, was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1599 to John Stanhope, Esq. as 
- hereditary keeper, which is now enjoyed by the earl of Ches- 
terfield.* 

The Surveyor General of the woods has also a jurisdiction over 
this forest as far as regards the wood, and timber of the crown; 
he has a deputy in the forest who has a fee tree yearly, and a 
.salary of twenty pounds paid out of the sales of wood.f 

Mr. 

• This chace comprehends the greatest part of the present Southern division 
lOf the forest. Mr. Lowe, in his Survej, says it is well stocked with fallowr 
-deer, the other parts having been stocked witli red dter, which two species 
• «ppearnot to have intermixed in breed. The quantity of wood will soon 
•he reduced, in conseqaence of the recent' inclosares of Lambley and Ged- 
Jing. The deer have heieu latterly much diminished, perhaps totally or 
nearly destroyed. 

f To these officers, there were some additional ones in Thoroton*s time, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, for he tells us that the twelve Re- 
garders were so reduced by an ordinance in the reign of Edward the first. 
Those twelve forest keepers were at that time, one of Mansfield, one of Mans* 
^eld Woodhoose, one ef Annesley hills and Newstead, one of Papplewick 
opt of Rurowoode and Oswald, on^ of Rufford, one of Biihagh, one of Birk- 
land, 
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Mr. Lowe states that the whole soil of the forest is under- 
stood to bare been granted by the crown to different lords of 
manors^ reserving only^ in forest language^ the vert and von* 
son, or trees and deer. The latter were certainly in former 
times Tery numerous, and all of the red kind, with the ex- 
ception of Thorney wood chace, where they were the fallow 
deer. Within the memory of many persons, now living, herds 
of a hundred or more might be seen together in different parts 
of this woodland district ; but the extension of cultivation has 
driven them gradually from their accustomed haunts ; and» ex- 
cept in preserved parks, there are none now to be found. The 
vert, and venison if there were any, are under the care of the 
verdurers already mentioned. 

It was most certainly not quite an exaggeration in an author, 
who wrote about the middle of the last century,* to say that 
the woods were so destroyed, that Robin Hood would scarcely 
find shelter in Sherwood forest for a week ; for of the ancient 
woodland, the principal remains are now only to be found in 
the hays of Birkland and Bilhagh, which form an open wood of 
large ancient oaks, free from underwood (except in one part 
where some natural birch is growing,) but most of them in a 
state of decay. The extent of this tract is about three miles, 
by one and a half; or about fifteen hundred acres : and in a 
survey about two and twenty years ago, they contained no 
more than ten thousand one hundred and seventeen trees, va- 
lued at a little more than seventeen thousand pounds. Part of 
these bays is in Thoresby park. Clumber park contains the re- 
mains of two venerable woods, which were called Clumber 
and Hardwick woods ; and there are some other ancient dis- 
tricts of small extent consisting of Harlow wood. Thieves wood, 

and 

land, one of Calverton, one of Farnesficld, one of Langton arbour aad 
Blid worth, and one of Sutton in Abbfieid. There were also a keeper of Not- 
tingham park, a keeper of Clipstonc, and several woodwards for every towik- 
•hip, 

• Tour tlirough Great Britain, VoK S. 
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«ttd some scattered portions of the Mansfield woods, which, 
howeivef, can boast of very little raluable timber. These are 
all tbat remain of the ancient woodland ; but we shall have oc« 
casion to enter more raimitely into a description of the modem 
planutions which are now conducting on an extensive scale. 

The enclosed parks, bordering on the forest land, have some 
antique and very august specimens of the ancient forest ho- 
nours. Major Rooke observes that in Welbeck park, particu- 
larly, the extensive groVes of ancient and majestic oaks are 
beautifully difersified by the slender and pendant branches of 
the silver-coated birch, with which they abound. Many of 
these venerable oaks are of an extraordinary size, and undoubt- 
edly of very remote antiquity, perhaps not less than a thousand 
years old, some of thein being upwards of thirty foar-feet in 
circumference. 

Among the many large trees, which are objects of curiosity 
to the botanical tourist, is an oak on the west side of Clipstone 
park, called the parliament oak, from a tradition of a parliament 
having been held there by Edward the first ; and another near 
the north-end of the same park, called the Broad oak, mea- 
suring twent}^ seven feet and a half in circumference. Near 
Blfdworth also, there is a very large and ancient elm called 
Langton arbour, which even some centuries ago was sufficiently 
remarkable to give a name to one of the forest walks, and to 
have a keeper appointed to it.* 

A recent discovery has shewn a very curious mode of ascer* 

taifiiug 

• In traversing the forest between Mansfield and Nottti>ghain, the tourist 
will observe a large square pillar, on wbich was formerly a brass-plate with an 
inscription. This is on the north side of Harlow wood ; and tradition sayS» 
that this pillar was formerly the place where the forest officers of the crown 
assembled annually on HoIyrood-day« early in the morning, to receive the 
charge of the lord chief justice in Eyre^-to view fences, and take an account 
of the deer, in order to roafee their presentments at the Sweinmote court, 
which was held on that day at Manffield by a steward appointed by the lord 
chief justice in Eyre. Rooht^M Sketch **/ tht For ft. 
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taiaing the great antiquity of some of these trees. * Major 
Rooke tells us that in cutting down some timber in Birkland 
and Bilbagh» ktters have been found cut or stamped in the body 
of the trees ; denoting the king's reign in which they were 
thus marked. 

It seems that the bark was cut off and the letters cut in, after 
which the next year's wood grew over it but without adhering 
where the bark had been cut. 

The cyphers are of James the first, of William and Mbtj, 
and one of King John ! one of these with James's cypher was 
about one foot within the tree, and one foot from the centre : it 
was cut down in 1786.* One of William and Mary had the 
mark about nine inches within the tree, and three feet three 
inches from the centre ; cut down also in 1786. 

The mark of John was eighteen inches within the tree, and 
something more than a foot from the centre ; it was cut down 
in 1791 : but the middle year of John's reign was 1207, from 
which if we subtract 120 the uumber of years requisite for a 
tree of two feet in diameter to arrive at that growth, it will 
make the date of its planting 1085, or about twenty years after 
the conquest. The tree therefore, when cut down in 1791, must 
have been 706 years old, a fact scarcely credible ; for it ap* 
pears from the trees whose marks are better authenticated, that 
those exactly of the same size, when marked, had increased 
twelve inches in diameter in 172 years, whilst this one had in- 
creased no more than eighteen inches in 584 years. It i lust 
be allowed however that the surplus six inches of difference 
contained a greater cubic quantity, than the six inches immedi- 
ately within them, and would therefore require a longer time for 
their increase, and that in the proportion of an increasing progres- 

sioflk» 

* This tree must have been therefore two feet in diameter, or two yards in 
circumference when the mark was cut. Now a tree of that size is generally 
estimated at one hundred and twenty years' growth, which number subtracted 
from the middle year of Jameses reign, would make 1491 the date «f the plant- 
ing of the tree* 
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iioiL* This very accurate delineator of Sherwood Forest, ac- 
counts for these phenomena, by supposing (as the increasing 
wood never adheres where the bark has been taken off) thai 
the sap which rises from the roots through the capillary tabes 
of the wood, to the branches, returns in its circulation between 
the blea and the bark. '' I have often/' says he, " examined 
many of the ancient hollow trees in Birkland and in Bilhagb, 
and always found that where the bark remained, even on t^etr 
mutilated trunks, there they frequently put out small brancben 
with leaves ; but where that necessary covering of the re- 
turning sap was wanting, there was no appearance of vege- 
tation." 

With respect to modern improvement in this forest, muqh 
has already been done ; but there is one point which requires 
more attention than has hitherto been paid to it. Mr. Throsby, 
in his additions to Thoroton, has already given a hint on this 
subject, and it were well if it could be attended to. He says, 
*' in passing over this forest, I observed that it is now in a great 
measure inclosed between Blyth and Nottingham. As many 
parts of it are but thinly inhabited at present, and in conse- 
quence of the inclosures you meet with a great variety of road» 
branching here and there, handposta would be extremely usejul 
They are at all times in such places, the most civil things a 
traveller meets with, but rarely seen here/' 

The inconvenience resulting from the want of handposts is 
certainly very great; but with respect to the latter part of the 
observation, the editor of these sheets must do the inhabitants 
of the forestthe justice to say, that in walking over its various 
tracts, he never experienced the slightest deficiency in civility, 
but always found them ready to direct, or even to accompany 
him over its most intricate recesses. 

The present state of the woodlands of this forest, and of 
modem plantation, is a subject of too much importance to be 

slightly 

* Major Rooke also lays, that sevfral trees with this mark hj|d been cut 
49WO, %Qt that deception or mistake is scarcely pos«ible. 
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slightly passed OTer> pariicahnrly at a period when our impor- 
tation of timber for naTal purposes is so mach circamscHbed* 
That England, by a little care and attention^ might in fifty 
years be able to sapply her own wants, in this article, and that 
withoot interfering with land fit for agricultaral purposes, is a 
truth which we believe will not be denied ; at lea.st, whoerer 
traverses this tract must confess that much of it which is unfit 
for cultivation, might be thus usefiilly employed. To shew 
what has, and what may be done, we shall therefore avail our^ 
selves of a very accurate enumeration of the various modern 
plantations by major Rooke, to whose labours we have been so 
much indebted in the course of this delineation. 

He tells us that so late as the beginning of the last century 
(1700) Sherwood was full of trees, and it was then one con- 
tinued wood from Mansfield to Nottingham. 

Since that time, the forest has been pretty much cleared; 
none of the ancient woods being left, except those which we 
have already mentioned : it is pleasing however to observe that 
efforts are now making to adorn this ancient forest, and thai 
large plantations have been made, and are still making, in 
honour of our splendid naval victories, than which nothing can 
be more appropriate. 

The duke of Portland's extensive plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Welbeck have a fine effect, and are &irea(dy seen 
at a great distance ; whilst the scraggy oaks called Thieves 
Wood, between Mansfield and Nottingham, have been filled up 
with young plants, which are now springing up to form an 
union with several others of the Portland plantations. 

On that part of the forest called Cock^s Moor, in the parish of 
Kirkby, and which is generally considered as the highest 
ground in the county, commanding the most extensive views 
in every direction, a plantation of forty acres has lately been 
formed : and forty-five acres have been sown with acorns and 
chesnuts in Norton forest in the same neighbourhood. 
The second duke of Kingston planted two large clumps of 

evergreens. 
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evergreens^ the one circular, the other square, on Hangerbill^ 
at ih*s west end of Birkland, whieh have succeeded very welt. 

The Manyers family have made many plantations about 
Thoresby since it came into their possession^ One of these> 
partly forest trees and partly firs, has been called Hotffe Grove, 
in honour of the first of June : another at the eastern extremity 
of the Auarts adjoining to Thoresby park is named after the 
Earl (^ St. Vincent : and there is anodier on the boundary of 
Budby forest, called Duncan wood, which with some steeps oa 
the forest side of the park called Portland grove, and Benttnck 
border, form the whole of the Thoresby plantations on that side* 

The extensiTe plantations at RufS>rd abbey, bordermg on 
the forest, first begun by the late patriotic sir George Saville, 
have been greatly increased and improve^, by the present 
possessor. 

The Right Hon. Frederic Montague has also in this part of 
the forest made several plantations, chiefly of oak: the first of 
these, on the lefl hand side of the ro^d to Nottingham, is called 
the Hmoc plantation : the next is the l^fcncer ; the third, aboi!lt 
a mile from these on the right hand side of the road is tht Nel^ 
sifH ; contiguous to which is the St. Vincent plantation. 

Adjoining is another plantation in honour of Sir John Borlase 
Warren's gallant conduct on the coast of Ireland, and daring 
his command of the Western Squadron, and called the Warren 
plantation : and the Duncan plantation is formed on the right 
hand side of the coach-road to Papplewick : whilst on the most 
elevated spots in these plantations, handsome pillars are erected 
with suitable inscriptions. 

In this western district, and on the left hand side of the road 
to Nottingham, just where the forest gives way to modern cul- 
tivation, Henry Cope, Esq. hsis erected a good house, and has 
also formed several extensive plantations, which are already 
become highly ornamental. 

On the eastern Kmits of Sherwood, sir Richard Sutton, Bart.^ 
has made some very extensive plantations near Farnfield; and 

Vol. XII. E in 
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in one of these, which encircles a hilU be has raised an elegant 
building in the Turkish style, which commands a most extended 
and delightful prospect. 

Round Kir kby, some very large clumps of firs and larches, 
which are now of sufficient growth to be seen at a considerable 
distance, have been planted by Sir Richard Kay e, Bart. L. L.D. 
the late venerable dean of Lincoln, and rector of this parish. 

Towards the northern limits we must notice several very con- 
spicuous plantations formed by Earl Bathurst; also about fifty 
acres of oak and other forest trees planted by Robert Ramsden, 
£sq. of Carlton: nor must we omit the very extensive planta- 
tions of F. Foljambe, Esq. round Osberton, which with a pa- 
triotic spirit the owner is annually increasing. 

Upon the whole, we agree with the Major in his conclusion, 
that from the laudable exertions of the resident nobility and 
gentry, there is reason to hope that the uninclosed parts of this 
extensive forest of Sherwood will again be embowered, and 
that succeeding generations will have occasion and opportunity 
to venerate the majestic oaks planted by their ancestors as 
monuments of British valour. 

To give some adequate idea of the surface of the forest with 
i^espect to extent, we shall clobc with a sketch of the survey in 
1609, with the more recent inclosures. 

Acres. 

Ancient inclosures equal to 44839 

woods 9486 

wastes 35080 



89405 

Clipstoii Park 1583 

Beskwood Park 3672 

Bulwell Park 326 

Nottingham Park 129 

95115 



Since 
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Since which time> the folbwing inclosures hare taken place. 

Acres. 

In 1789 in Arnold Forest 2280 

1792 Basford..... 1158 

1794 SuUon in Ashfield 2608 

1795 Kirkby in ditto 1941 

1796 Lenton and Badford. 261 

8248 acres in all^ independent 
of subsequent inclosures, of which we have not been able to pr«* 
cure any estimate. 

Having thus completed oar delineation of the forest, it only 
remains for us to notice that famous, but legendary character^ 

ROBIN HOOD, 

whom tradition records as having made this his principal 
haunt, and of whose popular and interesting story but little 
is known to any degree of certainty, though his exploits have 
been celebrated in ballad in every succeeding age** 

We shall here endeavour to collect all that has been written 
upon the subject, both legendary and historical ; and though 
we cannot hope to throw any new light upon a tale so obscure 
as to be by some considered as entirely fabulous, we may at 
least so far gratify curiosity as to present it with all that a 
patient research can afford. 

Mr. Throsby, in his addition to Thoroton, observes that the 
songs in the Garland which goes by his name, are simply and 
kistoi ically poetized, and have been the favourites of the lower 
classes perhaps ever since his time. We are very doubtful, 
.however, of their having any particular claim to antiquity, at 
least in their present dress. Their internal evidence is not in 
fiivour of their antiquity ; the style and turn of expression are 
not those of the twelfth century, nor of many centuries ai^er* 

.E 3 wards. 

^ Some few particulars may be found in Percy's Reliqties; but Sir Johi^ 
Hawkins considers the whole subject as enveloped m almost impenetrable 
nncertainty. 
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wards. One JTact in particiilar is well worthy of attentioD^ thai 
they are free from tndaeemcy, which is not the case with the 
popular ballads even so late as the reign of Elisabeth i and this 
simple fact alone must place tha date of their conpontioQ^ or 
of their present dress, at a period not by any means P^note. 
Indeed Mr. Throsby partly agrees with this opinion; for al- 
though he says that their remote antiqnity cannot be dovibled, 
he adds that they most likely have been varied agreeably to 
the phraseology of the diflerent periods in which they hava 
been recited. We further agree with him in his observation, 
that who were the authors of them, nobody knows ; and that 
they were most probably written by varions hands, as some of 
them have much more of the spirit of poetry than others. 

That Robin Hood however was not a fabulous hero, there are 
sufficient reasons to prove, if it were neceasary. 

Camden calls him the gentlest thief that ever was ; and Alitor 
says of htm, 

" From wealthy abbots' chests, and chafles abandant store. 
What often times he tooke, he shared amongst the poor : 
No lordly Bishop came in Rolnn's way, 
^ To him, before he went, hut for his past must pay t 
The widow in distress he gracioiuly relieved,. 
And remedied the wrong* of many a virgin grieved." 

As early as 1594 his story seems to have beooBM^ ikvourite 
subject for the drama ; for in that year was printed ** a pastoral 
comedy of Robin Hood and Little John/' Again in 1€34 we 
meet with « Robin Hood's pastoral May Games;'* and in 17d(^ 
Robin Hood is performed as an opera at Bartholomew Fair in 
London* Shortly after came out ** Robin Hood and his Crew 
of Soldiers," and in 1751 a musical entertainment und«r the 
name of '' Robin Hood'' came out at Dmry-lane ; besides which 
we Have had ** Robin Hood, or Sherwood Forest" of a recant 
date; all founded on the original Garland. 

This collection of ballads is too well known to require the 
insertion of any extracts; but the events which it records dil& 

far 
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fl?r coflflid^rAbly from what is considered as the real hist otical bio- 
graphy of this extraordinary character, for such he certainty was** 

His legendary biography indeed seems made ap of a tissue 
of eiaggerations. It tells us that his father was ^Jbre&ter, and 
could send an arrow to a distance of two north country miles ; 
and by a strange anachronism it describes his mother as niece 
to the famous Guy, the Saxon Earl of Warwick. 

She is stated to have had a brother *'a notable Squire** who 
lived at Gamewell Hill in this county, (perhaps corrupted froiki 
Camelston, or Gamston) and who was anxious that Robin when 
a youth, should five with him. This, however, was prevented 
by a fondness for field sports, and for a rambling life, which led 
Robin to Tutbury in Staflbrdshire, not far from his birth place 
of Loxley, where he married a shepherdess under the poetical 
name of Clorinda, having been charmed by her dexterous man- 
ner of killing a buck in the forest. 

Even at this early period of his life, his exploits against the 
foresters must have been firequent ; for we are told that he 
killed tio less than fifteen of them,t ^l^ of whom were buried in 
one row in one of the church yards at Nottingham. His fatrae 
was now so great that he had raised a force of nearly one hun- 
dred followers ; and in a short time, his robberies and froltcai, his 
kindness and chanty to the poor, became the general theme 

E3 of 

* Dnyton in tbe 26tfa soog of his P«2y OUtUm gives «ome particnlan of 
Aobin and iiis maid Marian called Clorinda in the Garland. 

t " A few days ago as some labouring men were digging in « garden at 
Foxlane near Nottingham, they discovered six haman skeletons intire, de- 
pOBJtcfd in regular ordeT side by side« and supposed to ht part of Am fiftoeb 
foresters that were killed by the dariog ontltfw Hobiil Hood. 

" lliear the above place anciently stoo<l a church, built in the early ages of 

Christianity dedicated to St. Michael, and totally destroyed at the reformation ; 

yet still the parishioners on certain times repair to this place for religious pur* 

poses, it being considered as consecrated ground. In this place at diifintent 

times great quantities of human bon^i have been found, besides several Saxota 

apd old English coins, &c. &c." 

Gent'i Mtigoiine, itprti 17H» 
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of conversation! and produced a kind of frkndly feeling towards 
hiiPi although an outlaw. He appears by the Garland to have 
made his business his amusement, and to have been a merrj 
thief, for he sports most jocularly with the characters and per* 
sons of a bishop, and the sheriff of the county, after robbing 
them of their purses. 

Yet he was not always victorious ; but seems to have been 
roughly handled at different times, by a tinker^ a shepherd^, 
and a friar, and several others. 

. He is next described as going to London, and being received 
at court, where he appeared in a scarlet dress, whilst his men 
were clad in Lincoln green ; all of them wearing black hats and 
white feathers : a species of costume, by the bye, unknown in 
the reign of Richard the first, or of John, at which time he 
lived. 

Soon after this, he is stated to have fought a desperate battle 
with Little John, or John Little, who was seven feet high, in 
which however he was worsted ; but Little John notwithstand- 
ing joined the troop, and became his faithful friend.^ After this 
the Garland states that a monk whom he sent for to let him 
blood, was the cause of his death, when all his bowmen fled to 
different countries to escape that justice which they could not 
otherwise avoid, now that their chief was gone. 

Thus far the Garland; but the author of the " Anecdotes of 
Archery,'* who seems to have paid considerable attention in his 
research after the real events of this outlaw's life, gives os some 
other particulars which have a great semblance of authenticity. 
He describes him as at the head of two hundred strong, reso- 
lute men, and expert archers, raiiging the forest of Sherwood, 
but not remaining there always. 

Fuller 

. • There is a loose paper in AthmoU*8 hand writing in the Oxford museum, 
ivhich says " the famous Little John (Robin Hood's companion) lies buried 
in Hethersedge church-jrard, in the peak of Derbyshire ; 6ne stone at his 
Kead; another at his feet 5 and part df his bow hangs op in the church. 
A. P. 161^. 
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l^'ulTer says that his principal residence was in Sherwood 
"forest^^ though he had another haunt near the sea« iu the north 
riding of Yorkshire, where Robin Hood's bay still bears his 
name ; and CharIton> in his " History of Whitby/' observes that 
Robin, when closely pursued by the civil or military power, 
found it necessary to leave his usual haunts, retreated across 
the moors to Whitby in Yorkshire, where he always had in 
readiness some small fishing vessels, and in those putting off 
to sea, he looked upon himself as quite secure, and held the 
whole power of the English nation at defiance. The " Anec- 
dotes of Archery" add, that the principal place of his resort 
at these times, and where his boats were generally laid up, 
was about six miles from Whitby, still known as Robin Hood's 
bay. It is then stated to be a tradition iu that neighbourhood, 
that in one of these peregrinations, he went to dine with 
Hichard the abbot of Whitby, accompanied by his friend Lit- 
tle John ; when the abbot, who had often heard with wonder 
of their great skill in shooting with the long bow, requested 
after dinner that he might have a specimen of their dexterity. 
Tbe two friends, in order to oblige their courteous entertainer, 
acconsipauied the abbot to the top of the abbey tower; from this 
^elevation each of them shot aa arrow which fell close by 
Whitby Laths. To preserve the memory of this transaction* 
and to mark the distance, the abbot set up a pillar on the spot 
where each arrow fell ; the distance being more than a mea* 
ftured mile. That there were two pillars standing at Whitby a 
few years ago, is beyond a doubt, and that they were called af- 
ter these two friends js equally certain ; but that there is any 
real foundation for the story, we wilLxiot pretend to say. 

The f^ Anecdotes'' then proceed to state that he was out* 
lawed, and a price set upon his head ; and detail several stra* 

£ 4 tagemft 

* KitBon, who certaiulj has shewn indefatigable research in hit " Robin 
Hood" in two volumes, says that Banisdale forest in Yorkshire, and Ploaip- 
ton park in Cuuiberlaud, were alsu two of his favourite haunts. 
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tagems which were pot in practice to ensDare him bat in vw ; 
for force he repelled by force, and stratagem by more skilfql 
wiles. At length the force sent against him ^as sopowerfbl 
that many of his followers fell, and the remainder having been 
forced for personal safety to desert him, he sought sheltei and 
protection in the priory of Kirklees in Yorkshire, the prioreas 
of which was his near relative. Here it is said old age> dissi^i^ 
pointmeuty and violent fatigae, brought on a disease which re- 
quired venesection, when the monk who was called to perform 
the operation, either through ignoraoce or design, wounded an 
artery, and he bled to death. 

Conrinced that his end was approach in|;, and wishing te 
mark the spot for his last repose, he called Cor iiis bow, and lel> 
ting fly two arrows, the first fell into the river Calder, but tht 
second falling into the ps^rk, pointed out the place of sepulture. 
His death is said to have taken place on the eve of Cbristmts 
day 1274; and on his tomb, which still remains in Kirklees 
park, the following epitaph is said to have been inscribed by 
tb^ prioress. 

'' Hear andemead dis latil stean, 
IaIs Robert Earl of Hantington ; 
yea atcir wet as bie sa gead« 
And pipl kavid im Robin Head : 
Liek ut1a« as hi an i« men 
Vil England nivr see agen."* 

Ttie question now naturally arises, " who and what waa tiiis 
Robin. Hood, earl of Huntingdon ?t 

Thai 

* A drawing of tiiis tomb Is preserved bjr Gougb tn )tit Sepniehral Monn*- 
meiits , bu$ we are told that the late Sir Samnel Armitage censed the stone to 
be taken up^ and the ground'below it to be dag a yard deep, which appealed 
never before to have been moTcd. It was thence supposed that this coald not 
have been the place of his interment. 

Mr* Rition also on the authority of one of the Sloanian MSS. says that it was 
the priortu who bled him, and suffered him to bleed to death. 

t Robin Hood ht» not been mentioned by any of iheckrie§l wnteu of 

that 
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That no nobleman of that name ever existed in England^ is 
beyond a doubt. John Le Scot, of the royal famiiy of Scat* 
land/ w^8 earl of Huntingdon in 1219. He died shortly after, 
and the title was extinct until 1337, when it was conferred on 
William de Clinton, which completely fills up the period of 
Robin Hood's life. 

It has indeed been said that his name was Htad or Hood* 
and that he was the son of a nobleman. Others again have 
been of opinion that in the unsettled reigu oi Richard the first, 
he was one of those youths that resented the inclosing of the 
forest, and being prosecuted by the officers of the crown, he 
was tempted both for bis own security and out of revenge, to 
raise a band of archers, who acting under his command infested 
all the towns within the forest and in its vicinity, robbing all 
rich travellers, but never proceeding to acts of bloodshed, ex« 
cept in self-defence. It has been said too, that he was a great 
£ivourite in many parts of the country, in consequence of his 
hoarding up the different articles which he obtained in his 
course of robbery, until they amounted to a considerable stock, 
when he exposed them for sale at a particular place on the 
borders of the forest, where his sales were as regularly attended 
as a fair; and there is no doubt that his customers got their 
purchases pretty cheap, from whence arose the proverb of 
selling Robttn Hood's penny worths.* 

Am 

that period, wliicb, Mr. RitsoD, (instead of conaideriDg it as an argument 
agatust his existence,) is of opinion, was owmg to the inveterate hatred 
and enmity which the outUwad foresters always shawed towards that otder, 
who were also tbea the lawyers ot' the tima. 

* Tkero is another pxoTSrb respecting falmy recorded by Fuller in hia Wor« 
thies of England^ — ** Many talk of Robin Hood who never shot ont of his 
bow""*— that is, adds this quaint historian, *' many discourse (or prate gather) 
of matters wherein they have no skill or experience* Thia proverb is new 
extended aR over England,, though originally of NottiBghamshire extraction." 
lullertheo goes on to sbjf '' that he was •uarek robber, and wiihal an excellent 
archer', though surely the poet gave a twatig It the locic of fats anew; mak« 

In; 
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As ^r as regards hisiorical fact, he is certainly mentioned in 
Oar different annals; and Rapin notices him so far as to say 
chat about 1199 lived the famoas Robin Hood with his com* 
panion Little John, who were said to infest Yorkshire with their 
robberies. 

In the Harleian collection of MSS. also at the British Museum 
in No. l^^SS^ p. 199, there is the following article, though we 
know not on what authority, nor by whom written. 

" Robin Hood, accompanied with one called Little John, mo* 
lested passengers on the high way, temp. Rich. L of whom it is 
said that he was of noble blood, no lesse than an Earle. Having 
wasted his estate in riotous courses, very penury forced him to 
Bteale. The Kinge att last sett forth a proclamation to haue 
him apprehended ; at which time it happened he fell ill at a 
nunnery in Yorkshire, called Birkley's,* and desiring there to be 
let blood, he was betrayed and made bleed to death.'' 

But the question seems now pretty well set at rest, by Stuke* 
ley in bis Palseographia Britannia, Vol. 3, p. 115, where he con- 
jectures his true name to be Fitz Oeth, and that he was de- 
scended from a Norman chief of that name, who was lord of 
Kyme in Lincolnshire immediately after the conquest, and 
further that his mother was daughter of Payne Beauchamp and 
Roisia de Vere. 

The Pedigree appears then to run in the following manner. 
Richard Fitz Gilbert or de Clare, earl of Brion in Normandy, 
married Alice daughter of Waltheof who was earl of Hunting- 
don in 1068 in right of his wife Judith niece to William the 
Conqueror. He had a son by this Alice, Robert Fitz Gilbert, 
whose daughter Roisia having married Gilbert de Gaunt, bad 
a daughter Maud wife of Ralph Fitz Ooth, or Oeth, a Norman, 

and 

ing him shoot one a cloth yard long, at full fort^ score mark, for compass 
aever higher than the breast, and within less than a foot of the mark. 

" Bat herein our author hath verified the proverb, talking at large of Robia 
Hood, ia;whose bow he never shot !" 

* This is evidently an error in copying from some old MS. for ICiriieei. 
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and lord of Kyme in Lincolnshire. Of this marriage was Wil** 
liam Fitz Ooth^ who \!vas brought up by Robert de Vere earl of 
Oxford^ and married a relative of his patron, the daughter of 
Paganel Beauchamp and Roisia de Vere of the Oxford family. 
Robert Fitz Ooth was the son by this match, and he certainly 
could thus prove a descent from the first earl of Huntingdon^ 
though his claim to the title might not be so certain ; and yet ife 
must be acknowledged that he was at least one of the representa-- 
iives of Waltheof the first earl, by his daughter Alice ; a claim of 
some importance when it is recollected that Waltheof leaving 
no son, the title of Huntingdon, after his death, was carried by 
another daughter Maud to her husband Simon St. Liz, who was 
the second earl, but left no issue ; and Maud marrying to her 
second husband David, prince, and afterwards king, of Scotland, 
he became third earl of Huntingdon in right of his marriage ; but 
this line failed in John Le Scot who was the tenth earl of Hun* 
tingdon, but died without issue in 12.37, from which time until 
1337, when the title was conferred as a new grant on William 
de Clinton, it appears to have been considered as extinct. 

Throsby, who, in his additions to Thoroton, seems to have 
taken a very compreheilsive view of this subject, observes that 
under these circumstances, the title may actually have been 
claimed by Robert Fitz Ooth ; and there is great weight in a 
subsequent observation where he says, it has been supposed that 
he might have been driven to his predatory course of life, in 
consequence of the troubled state of Henry the second's reign, 
or perhaps adopted it, being dissatisfied with the refusal of his 
claims, particularly as his father William Fitz Ooth might have 
been implicated in the consequences of the rebellion of the 
king's eldest son, the prince Henry; for in the rebellion 
the earl of Ferrers took the prince's side, and he was lord 
of Loxiey, which has been said to be the birth place of Robin 
liood. It may also not be irrelevant to observe, that the fact 
of his being something more than a mere robber is evident from 
the considerable force which he was able to raise and to keep 

4 togeth/er. 
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lo^Btbar^ and which nosk have been oraeb greater than h reeir* 
tioned in the legendarj ballads^ as he was able to resist for 
each a length of ttme all the attempts of the ro]ral army, or of 
the sheriff, to arrest or er^n to dislodge hhn. 

We have thus detailed all the evidence which has been eol- 
]ected« or is likely ever to be collected, respecting this extra- 
ordinary character, and most now leave oor readers to draw 
their own cmicliisions on the subject. 

The regular divisioa now leads ns to the 



TOWN OF NOTTINGHAM ; 

The approach to which, on any side, is particubrty striking to 
the traTeller; and it may be justly said that there is perhaps 
■o town in the empire which appears under such a variety of 
aspects as this does from its different points of view. The 
tourist who arrives by the London road, cannot (kit being 
pleased on descending the hill by Piomptree, to see the fertile 
vale of Trent bonnded by the august rock on which it stands, 
with the castle on a precipitous hill to the left, the long range 
of buildings gradually sinking into the plain on his right, 
and the whole crowned by the graceful tower of St. Mary^s. 
Should be enter by the eastern side from the Newark road, the 
whole mass of building u then foreshortened, the tower of St. 
Mary's and the castle are neariy in one, whiht the long line of 
the Trent and Leen bridges raise ideas of its size and import* 
ance which its apparently circumscribed limits would not other- 
wise have justified. If he comes from the north, from Mans&eld>- 
the tower of St. Mary^s, still preeminent, is the only object 
which marks his approach to the habitation of gregarious man, 
nntil he rises the hill above the race ground, when the whole 
view bdrlSSnlpon his astonished sight, as if by enchantment; 
the whole town lies at bis leet ; he sees the Lene and the Trent, 
1^ if on a map ; and beyond these the vale of Behoir in almost un- 
6 limited 
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Umited exteat^ skirted partly by the Leiceslertfaire hills, seens 
like anew world starting into existence. U is^ in short, impossibfo 
for any zaan of taste or feeling to view the scene without expert* 
encingemotions that he must allow to be indesci^babk^-cmotiont 
sach as the Jewish lawgiver may have felt on Pisgah's mount. 
Then the approach on the western road from Derby, ia com- 
• pletely diiiereat from the others. On arriving at Wollaton 
park-gate, the town is just seen ; all that is descried h then in 
a commanding situation, and this is perhaps the point of viev 
which impresses a stranger with the highest ideas of the placv : 
on the right, the castie and its commanding clifis boldly start* 
ing from the verdaat swells in the paric; in the centre the bar* 
racks appearing to form a town of themselves ; and to the left, « 
number of windmills which immediately excite the idea of a Dutch 
or Flemish town. To the north he loobi down upon the forest, 
with its foreground fiat, but in high cuTtrvation ; around are 
numerous villas, and respects^le manufacturer's country re- 
treats; on all sides the country appears rich, well cultivated, 
and populous; and the noise of the stocking frames is heard in 
most of the houses. 

The sounds of industry on all sides present mdeed a different 
picture firom that drawn by a feicctio\is traveller, sometime in the 
seventeenth century, who, in his journey to the north, says, 

« TiMBce to Nottingham where roten» 
Highway ridevf, Sherwood droivers. 
Like old Robin Hood and Scarlet 
i)t like little John his varlet ; 
Here and there they show them doughty 
In cells and woods to get their booty."* 

At the same time it must be confessed, that although the en- 
trance on the western side is open and airy, yet j|||||||mUne 
9f street filled with low manufacturing cottages does not i&" 

press 

♦ Vide Drunken Bainaby^s Journey. 
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press the trayeller with any high ideas of either the elegance 
6r tomfort of the town itself. 

NoUinghanh we are told by Camden^ and his whole subse- 
quent train of copyists, has the honour of giving a name to the 
county at large. This is evidently softened from the Saxon 
" Snottingham/' an appellation given it on account of the sub- 
terranean caverns and passages hollowed out in ancient times for 
houses and retreats under those craggy rocks on the south side, 
hanging over the river Lene. An old etymologist (Asserius) 
informs us that the Saxon name may be latinized into '' Spe- 
luncarum Domus/' or the house of caverns, and that if trans- 
lated into British, it would be *' Tui Ogo Banc,^ a name which 
however we have no authority to say was ever given to this 

place. 
There is perhaps no town in the kingdom, whose origin is hid 

in greater obscurity than Nottingham, and there is certainly 

none which has given rise to a greater variety of conjectures. 

Stukely says,* one may easily guess Nottingham to have 
been an ancient town of the Britons. As soon as they had 
proper tools, he adds, they fell to work upon the rocks, which 
every where offer themselves so commodioosly to make houses 
in, and he doubts not that here there was a considerable collec-^ 
tton of dwellings of this sort. 

Dr. Thorotonf seems to consider all memorials of its origin as 
entirely lost ; and places no confidence whatever in John Rouse, 
a monk of Warwick, and canon of Osney, who, in his history 
addressed to king Henry the seventh, tells a long tale of the an- 
tiquity of Nottingham 980 years before the Christian era ; J at 

which 

• Stukcley's Itinerary, page 49. t Thoroton's Survey of Notts. 

X Leland in his Collectanea Vol. 3, p. 43, gives us some fragments from % 
Clironicle which he considers as the work of an unknown or uncertain writer, 
who seems to have written an epitome of Geoflrey of Monmouth, and to have 
interted many things which are not to be found even in Geoffrey's work, and 
whose authority is certainly thus rendered, if possible, more doubtful. Here 
we are told of king Ebrancos, who liuilt on the dolorous hill that which is now 

Kottingbam . 
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which tiiue> according to hiro^ king Ebranc built a town on the 
banks of Trent^ and partly on this " Dolorous'^ hilU a name 
which it bad acquired from the extreme grief of the Britons, 
in consequence of a great slaughter of them by king Humber^ 
and which took place here in the reign of king Albanact. For 
this piece of original secret history, indeed, the reverend monk 
does not favour us with any authority ; nor can we help think- 
-ing it a piece of unnecessary labour in Bering,^ in his history 
of the town, being at the trouble of proving that the Britons 
being little better than savages at Caesar's coming, which wa^ 
only half a century before the commencement of the Christian 
era, so it was not likely that they should have been more civi« 
lized 900 years earlier. Dr. Bering however, like other writers, 
indulges himself also in conjecture; but as there is some ap* 
pearance of plausibility in his opinion, we shall slightly notice 
its substance. He conceives then that the most which can be 
supposed with a due regard to probability, is that considering 
the convenient situation of that part of the forest of Sherwood, 
in the. immediate vicinity of the site of the present town, it is. 
not unlikely that several colonies of Britons had planted them- 
selves hereabouts, where they were sheltered from the incle- 
mency of the most prevalent winds of the winter season, accom* 
modated with the convenience of a southern aspect, and with 
plenty#of water. Nay, like Dr. Stukely, he imagines it highly 
probable, that as soon as these people were provided with tools for 
she purpose, finding in these parts a yielding rock, they might 
improve their habitations by making their way into the main 
rock, and framing to then;iselves convenient apartments in it, and 
that perhaps long before the Romans came into this neigh** 

bourhood. 

Nottingham ; and immediately after it is stated that Lucius son of Helena 
caused four cities to be founded, one of wkick was Nottingham. Upon the 
irtwle; it seems that the Monkish writers were ignorant o^ or inattentive to, 
that wholesome adage, that people of a certain habit ought to have good me* 
Miories. - 

* Dering's Town of Nottingham. 
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boarhocMl. He serins to lay the greater stress upon this conjee* 
ture, in consequence of the discovery made by some workmen en* 
ployed by lord Middleton in 1 740, to lerel a deep and narrow way 
between the two hills called the Sand-hills on the Derby road 
approaching to Chapel Bar; for when these workmen had re- 
moved a good deal of the sandy part of the hills» they met her« 
and there with excavations which (upon clearing away the 
sand from them,) appeared to form the partition walls of several 
rooms, of different altitudes, cat out of the solid rock. These# 
the Doctor thought, had no marks of being of Roman workman- 
ship, and he therefore considers them as British. These re* 
mains he even considers as of higher antiquity than the exca- 
Tations in the rock on which Nottingham stands; and having 
roundly asserted, (which may indeed be true) that the whole 
roek on which the town is built is so ondermined and hollowed 
out, that it is almost a question, whether the solid contents of 
what is erected on the top woukl fill up the cavities under 
grotmd, he comes to the conclusion that the sand of the place 
in question was brought from the Nottingham excavations^ and 
that it would not have been lodged upon the site of these cham- 
bers if they had not been in a ruinous state, and therefore of con« 
siderable antiquity. He adds that there are other sand hiih 
about the town where the same discoveries have been made, 
which have given rise to a tradition thatthe ancient town oi Not« 
tingham stood farmer to the northward ;.and is of opinion that 
tbese straggling habitations formed no part of the town in the* 
Saxon times, being considerably without that wall which £d^ 
ward the elder constructed for the delence of Nottingham. 

The Doctor then adverts to a story of Coilus, a British king» 
having been buried here in the year of the world 3832, a period 
which in ancient chronology falls in between the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the destruction of Troy : but though 
possessed of all the prejudices natural to a local historian, be 
acknowledges that even this is no more a proof, if true, of the an- 
tiquity of Nottingham, than that the certainty of some Indian 

huU 
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huts having stood a thousand years ago on the present $dH«s of 
New York, or Philadelphia, would carry their antiquity back 
beyond the days of William Penn. 

After all these conjectures we can only say that the only 
thing certain is> that there is no authentic history extant which 
gives any account of the first formation of the caverns of our 
ancient Troglodyte* ; we may, therefore, safely inf^r that they 
are anterior to all authentic history, andj of course, older than 
the time of the Romans. How far they may be carried beyond 
that period is, however, perhaps for ever hid in obscurity ; but 
if we might be allowed to add one conjecture to the many aU 
ready in existence, we should certainly venture to suppose that 
they could not have been made, before the island of Britain 
was inhabited, though probably very soon after ; and we may 
venture to predict that when the one era is settled precisely by 
conjecturing antiquaries, the other may then be guessed at 
within a century or two ! We come now to a period of Topor 
graphical history, which might be supposed attended vvith few 
difficulties; but the real antiquary seems possessed of the pros- 
per ty of the Cuttle fish, which throiws out such a quantity of 
ink around it, that k is impossible to trace it in the obscurity. 
When the emperor Antoninus drew up his Itinerary, through 
the island of Britain, he seems to have been anxiouF to settle 
botl^ the names of places, and their distances, wkh great pre* 
cision ; un fortunately « however, not being gifted with prophetic 
powers, he has not told us^ what the$e places would be called 
in succeeding ages, and there are now as many disputes upon 
the road, where the Romans were, and where they were not, 
that a plain jog trot traveller can scarcely get along. Even 
round this very spot, now under examination, two very learned 
men. Dr. Gale, and Mr. Baxter, have kicked up aiich a dust, chat 
if they had both travelled the same road, the traveller in search 
of truth would have been blinded ; they s^em not to have tra- 
velled the same road, however, and therefore there is a difier- 
ence of twenty miles in their distances ; or perhaps^ foru more 
Vol. XU. F logical 
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logical therefore, the difference in their distances, is a proof of 
the difference in their rentes. 

The original Itinerary states from Durol^onte, to Durobrivis 
35 miles; thence to Cmuennis 90; thence to jLtWum 36 ; and 
thenee to 4g^^ocum 14 miles. Now this has been modernized 
\>y Dr. Gale^ who preserves the Roman distance, as correct, and 
considers Durol^xmie, as Gormanchester, near Huntingdon ; Du- 
robritii, as Brig Casterton ; Camennis, as Nottingham ; Lindum, 
to Lincoln ; and Agelocum, as Littleborongh. 

Mr. Baxter, -however, contradicts this, and asserts Durobri* 
tiir to be Caster, though the distance is only 92 miles ; Causen- 
ni$, he calls Grantham, though the distance is only 24; by 
his account the distance to Lindum is two -miles short of the 
Roman Itinerary ; and, though he adds a mile from Lindum to 
Agelocum, he is still 20 miles short of the whole distance. For 
Antoninus and Gale agree in a distance of 105 miles, whilst 
Baxter can only produce 85. 

Much ink has been spilled, nay wasted, on both sides of the 
question ; we shall, therefore, add as little as possible, to the 
quantity ; it is necessary, however, to state, that, although the 
supporters of Mr. Baxter assert that there have never been 
any Roman coins, or urns, discovered at Nottingham, as is 
invariably the case at all their acknowledged stations ; yet as 
there is sufficient proof, that there were Roman stations with- 
in, sight of the rock, on which Nottingham stands, it is not like- 
ly that a place whose situation was so commanding, and so ca* 
pabl& of defence, would have escaped their notice. But Dr. 
Gale brings further proof in support of his opinion, that Cau^ 
tmnii was our modern Nottingham ; for be shews clearly, that 
Causennis, or Caufennis, were the Roman changes of the word 
Ceoen, from whence in various places, were the names of *^ Go- 
fennia,'' << Gobannium,'' &c. Cevim being the ancient British 
for a cluster of rocks, and Kqft or Kaou, in the same language, 
Mgnifying a cavern. ... 

. . Dr. Gale, indeed, perhaps goes too far, in supposing that the 

excavation^ 
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cjccavations are Roman; if they had been so, it is not probable 
that they would have had a name ladaived from the British ; for 
there is oo instance whatever, on record, in which the Romani 
had adopted British words for the names of places of their owil 
erection. That the caverns existed, therefore, before the Ro- 
man settlement seems beyond a doubt; it is still probable^ 
however, that the Romans may have availed themselves of tbc 
then existing caves, and may even have added others. 

A period of greater certainty begins in the seventh century, 
at which time it is allowed by all historians, that Nottingham 
was a considerable place, and had a strong tower, for its de^ 
fenc^ ; and it is certain, that, dui'ing the Saxon heptarchy, it had 
the name of Snottinghamj from Snattinga, signifying caves^ 
and Ham, a home or dwelling place, or perhaps used with a 
plurar signification. It is Dr. Bering's opinion, that this Saxon 
name was doubtless given to it, by that people, from the con« 
dition they found the neighbourhood in, before they themselves 
made improvements by building. It then belonged to the 
kingdom of Mercia, and a part of that kingdom took after* 
waifdi^; in king Alfredo's reign, its name from this town, Snotling* 
ham Scyre. 

It is rather curious, that all the learned investigators of the 
.origin of Nottingham should have overlooked a particular cir« 
cumstance, which seems to throw anew light upon its state, ia 
the Saxon times, and perhaps, for some ages previous to them* 
If the Saxon origin, of the name of Nottingham, is correct^ 
may we not suppose also, that Snottenga, or Snettengaton, may 
have been corrupted into Sntntqn, or Sudnton. If, then, there 
yrere two places existing in the Saxon times, by the names of 
SnottingaAom, and Snottenga/on, it is a very probable conjee* 
ture, that the spot designated by the appellative of ton, was 
more considerable than that which had only the adjunct of ham,, 
inasmuch as a town is larger than a village, or hamlet. That, 
such was the origin of the name of Sneinton, now a village ad* 
joining to Nottingham, seems almost beyond a doubt, when we 

F 3 consider 
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consider that it possesses extensive caverns, of an antiquity 
equ^l to that of the latter place, or at least apparently so : and 
it is much to be regretted that the able antiquaries of past days 
were not in possession of such a clue to conjecture. 'Tis not 
for U8 to venture further, into a subject so capable of extension; 
but we. may he allowed to express a hope that some local an- 
tiquary will be induced to investigate it, as far as probability 
will authorize his research. 

. From the period of the union of the Saxon heptarchy. Not- 
tHigham seems to have increased in consequence. In Edward 
the Confessor's reign, immediately preceding the Norman con- 
quest, there were one hundred and seventy three burgesses, 
and nineteen villeins, in this borough ; and Earl Totti had land9 
and houses here. 

But, perhaps, the proper era from whence we should com-' 
mence our view of the rise and progress of this place, is that 
period when the kingdom was settled, after the Norman acces- 
sion, and the survey of Domesday -book, was made. Fronr 
this register it appears that Hugh, the sherift found here one 
hundred and twenty dwelling houses, of which the sheriff him* 
self possessed thirteen ; Roger de Builly had eleven ; Williams 
Peverell the earl, son of Ralph Peverell, who came in with 
the Norman, had forty^eight tradesmen's houses, which* 
brought him in thirty shillings per annum rent» * seven* 
knights', and thirteen gentlemen's houses, besides eight borders,^ 
forming, in the whole, his honour of Peverell, in the town f 
Ralph de Burun had twelve gentlemen's houses, and one mer-- ' 
chant's house; one Guilbert, had four houses; Ralph Fitzher^ 
bert, eleven houses ; Goisfrid de Anselyn, twenty oqe houses ; 

Acadufr 

* It is curious to contrast this ^ura with tlie value of land iu Nottingham^ 
at the present day. In 1811, the ground for»oroe new buildings, in a street* 
at the end of Smithy Row, was sold at the rate of 92. per square yard ; so 
that three square yards, witho«t boildings, in the year 1811, would yield a» 
Buch kk ' interest of money, ail forty-eight houses did, in rent, in the year 
1096 ! 
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Acadus the Priest, two houses ; in the croft of the Priest there 
were sixty houses ; Richard Tres!e> had four houses; and in 
^e borough ditch, seventeen houses^ and other si^ houses ; all 
amounting to two hundred and seventeen. 

The compiler of '^ Magna Britannia/' published about a cen- 
tury ago, is of opinion, that the reason why we find no more 
inhabitaots, in this borough, is because many of the houses 
were deserted, in coaseq-uence of the ravages, that took place, 
in the Norman conquest.; and the number was certainly dimi* 
niiihed^ since the Confessor's reign, for then there were, as we 
Jiave before noticed, one hundred and ninety-two burgesses, 
and villeins, though, wjien the first Norman survey was taken, 
•.there weue pnly one hundred and .thirty-Bix men dwelling 
there, which number, at the Domesday survey, was reduced to 
one hundred and twenty. About this time, however, /great en- 
couragement seems to have been given to resident burgesses, 
:(and we may, perhaps, from hence date the origin of the mo* 
.dern burgess lands,) for the burgesses had six carucats to 
plow, and twenty borders, and fourteen carucats, * or plough 
)ands besides. They w.ere also wont to fish in the Trent, but 
pomplained that t^ey were then prohibited. 

At this periods also, the church, with ail things -belonging to 
it, ,wa3 of 100 shillings annual value. 

Having thus investigated its origin, me shall now proceed to 
take a short view of its geaeral 

iliSTOAV, premising first, from Bering, that Nottingham can 
claim, as a town of note, the ageof 900 years ; as a considera«> 
>le borough, 761 ; as a mayor's town, 518, being only a ceh- 
twy posterior to the metropolis ; as a parliameiuary borough, 
during which it has constantly sent two representatives, 521 ; 

F3 and 

* This must have been a considerable quantity, for the carucat, or hide, was 
«i-scaare acres of arable land, together with pasture, and meadow, with 
4)ams, stables, and dwellings, for such a number of men, and beasts, as were 
necessary fur agricultural purposes. 
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and at a county in itaelf, a thing very unusual for boroughs, a 
ffpace of 353 year8> up to the year 1813, 

The first great historical events we find connected with the 
place^ was in the year 859, when, the Danes, in the course of 
their frequent ravages, came to this place, in which they were 
immediately afterwards besieged by Buthred, the Mercian 
limg ; but, with so little prospect of success, as the Danes had 
possessed tbemselyes of a strong tower on the scite of the pre- 
sent castle, that he was obliged to send for assistance to £thel« 
rod, king of the West Saxons, and Alured his brother, who, hay- 
ing collected a large army, proceeded towards Nottingham, and 
offered the invaders battle. This, however, they thought pro* 
per to decline, when the Saxon chiefs attempted to batter 
down the walls, but even this, they were unable to perform; and 
^t length the Danes, starved out perhaps, agreed to conclude a 
peace, and return home under their leaders Hengar and Hubha. 
From this time, until 940, the Danes were very troublesome 
to Nottingham, and the surrounding parts of Mercia; for, hav<r 
^g landed with a large army, and got military possession of 
fill the northern parts of Britain, they left a large force there, 
and proceeded to Nottingham, which they took with facility, 
and fixed their winter quarters there. From this. they were 
again driven by the Saxons ; but again returned, and remahied 
until the middle of the tenth century, when king Edmund 
made a final recon^uest of the place. 

William the Conqueror came here in 1068, and «oon after 
founded tbQ castle. 

In the troublesome times of Stephen's reign, Balph FaynelU 
who was governor of the castle, and in the interest of Henry 
afterwards Henry the second, invited the earl of Glouicester 
in 1140, to take possession of the town. It is recorded that 
the town being thus easily taken, was plundered, and the in-? 
babitant$ killed, or burnt in the churches, to which they had 
if}ed for safety. It is also i^tated by Stow* that one of the richer 

est 
» j5tew'» Summary, p, 13U. 
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est of the iohabitants was forced by a party of the robbers to 
shew them where his treasure lay; he> accord iDgly« took them 
into a low cellar, from whence he escaped, whilst they were 
intent on plunder ; and, having shot the doors, set fire to his 
house, in consequence of which, not only th^y were burnt, but 
the whole town was set in; flames. Nottingham met with the 
same misfortunes only thirteen years afterwards ; for being ta** 
ken by Henry, in 1153, we are told, by Leland, that the garri- 
son retiring from the city to the castle set fire to the town on 
their evacuating it.* 

It has, however, been otherwise asserted, that ^is confla- 
gration was caused by the Earl of Ferrers, in the contests be« 
tween Henry the second and his son Henry, who came si^d** 
denly, with a good number of horsemen to Nottingham, which 
Reginald de Lucy had then in keeping for the king ; and, hav* 
ing taken it, burnt the town, slew the inhabitants, and divide 
their goods amongst his soldiers. 

After this, from whatever cause it may have proceeded, the 
town of Nottingham appears to have lain in ruins, until the 
kingdom became quiet by the death of Prince Henry, whom 
his father had been so imprudent as to cause to be crown* 
ed during his own life time : the inhabitants then, having 
some prospect of protection for their lives and property, began 
to make great exertions to restore it to its former consequence^ 
and the king, in order to make them amends for what they had 
suffered frofn their loyalty, not odly gave them every encou* 
ragement, and assistance, in the rebuilding of it, but also grants 
ed them a new charter, in which he confirmed all those free 
customs which they had enjoyed in the reign of Henry the 
first This is a convincing proof, that Nottingham had been a 
corporation, for a considerable time» before the grant of this 
iteto charter; and it is, with great probability, supposed, that 
they had enjoyed a market, and paid a farm rent to the crown, 
some time previous. John earl of Morteyn, Henry's younger 

F 4 son, 

* Lelaod Oollect, vol. 3, p. 319* 
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%tin, afterwards king, procured them sonic further privilegcf 
on being made carl of Nottingham ; and by a new charter, which 
he confirmed on coming to the throne, granted all the advan-* 
tages, which his father and great grandfather had bestowed 
•upon them, together with a merchant's guild, or fraternity. 

During the contests between Richard the first and his bro- 
ther John, Nottingham changed hands several times ; and, on 
the king's return from his captivity, this castle held out a 
siege of several days, though the king himself besieged it in 
person. 

Soon after, Richard called a parliament here, in which he 
demanded judgement against John and his accomplices : and 
the parliament immediately issued summonses for John, and 
the barons, his friends, to appear in forty days, to answer all 
complaints, under pain of forfeiture on the part of John, and 
for the others, to stand such censure, as might be awarded 
against them, by the parliament In consequence of non-com* 
plianoe, earl John incurred the foifettore, but was soon restor- 
ed by his brother ; however, after coming to the crown, we find 
that, in his contest with the barons, an attempt. was made to de*^ 
prive him of this place, by the " army of God, and the Holy 
Church," as it was then called, but without success. 

On a subsequent occasion in 1212, John was so pressed, that, 
having received repeated intelligence of a plot against him, 
he distrusted even the officers about his person, and relying 
solely on the loyalty of this town, and of some foreign archers, 
disbanded hi^ army, and retired here to shut himself up in the 
castle* 

In 1330, the well known event of the seizure of Mortimer; 
carl of March, by the young king Edward the third, took 
place in the castle ; but that will be treated of n>ore f^Uy in 
another place. 

Seven years afterwards a parliament was called together for 
very important purposes, and Nottingham has the honour of 
^ing the spot, from whence emanated laws that were the firsi 

fcmndaition 
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foundation of England's greatness, as a mannfacturing country : 
for here it was enacted, that whatsoever cloth- workers of Flan- 
ders, or of other countries, would dwell, and inhabit in En* 
gland, should come quietly, and peaceably, and the most con- 
Tenient places should be assigned to them, with great liberties 
and privileges* and the king would become surety for thera, 
until they should be able to support themselves by their se- 
veral occupations. The same parliament also passed that pa- 
triotic law> that no person should wear any foreign made cloths, 
with the exception of the royal family : they also prohibited 
the exportation of English wool. 

A curious attempt to infringe on the liberty of election took 
place here, in the reign of Richard the second, which is well 
worthy of notice. In 1S86, the marquis of Dublin, the royal 
favourite, having been dismissed in consequence of the remon- 
strances^of Parliament, he, and some of his adherents, soon after 
procured access to the king, and was, in a few weeks, accom- 
panied by the misguided monarch into Wales ; where it was 
privately settled, that a plan for the assumption of arbitrary 
power should be put in force, and that the patriotic barons, 
the duke of Gloucester, the earls of Arundel, Derby, War- 
wick^ and Nottingham, should, be the first victims, not only for 
the purpose of revenge, but of security. In order to insure 
the success of their plan, it was determined that the King should 
raise an army to keep those barons in check, and that he 
should then call a parliament, the elections for which should 
be so managed as to have none but the friends of the favourites 
summoned or elected, so that there would be no difficulty in 
passing any law which might he proposed. No sooner was 
every thing prepared, than Richard, with his favourites and 
their friends, proceeded to Nottingham, where all the sherifis, 
?uid all the judges, were sent for, together with many of the 
principal citizens of London ; to these, when assembled, the 
iponarch communicated his design of proceeding with an army 
to chastise the noblemen, already mentioned, and demanded of 
4 * the 
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the sheriffs^ what number of troops they could raise iinmedt- 
ately. He then told them to permit no representatives to be 
chosen for the new parliament, that were not in the list, which 
he should deliver to them himself; but the sheriff immediate- 
ly answered, that it was not possible'to execute his orders ; for 
the people were in general so partial to those noblemen, that it 
would be difficult to levy an army a^inst them ; and they con- 
cluded by stating, that it would be still more difficult to deprive 
the people of their right of freely electing their representatives 
in parliament. 

The judges, however, were neither so scrupulous, nor so pa^ 
triotic, as the sherifis ; for they answered to the queries put to 
thern^ '' that the King was above the law ;'' yet,* when required 
to sign this opinion, they endeavoured to evade it, until forced 
by the menaces of the court party.* Notwithstanding this 
forced submission of the judges, Richard found it impossible to. 
do any thing at Nottingham, and therefore returned to London. 

Nottingham was afterwards, in 1461, the rendezvous of Ed- 
ward the fourth, where he collected his troops, and caused him- 
self to be proclaimed King, immediately after landing at Ra- 
Tenspur in Yorkshire. 

In 1485, Richard the third marched from Nottingham to* 
wards Bosworth-field, in order to decide the fate 6f England in 
his fatal contest with Henry the seventh ; and Henr}' the se- 
Tenth> two years afterwards, (in 1487) held his council of war 
at Nottingham previous to the battle of Stoke, which we shall 
have occasion to notice more fully in another place. 

We must not neglect* to notice an extraordinary tempest> 
which took place here, in the reign of Queen Mary, and which 
18 thus stated by Stow, in his Chronicle. He says, that on the 

7th of 

• "TTs almost nnnecessary to state to those acqaainted with English historj, 
tbat these jadj:es were sir Robert Tresilian, lord chief justice of the king's 
heo^^ who was afterwards Imii^ged at Tybnra : Sir Robert Belknap, chief 
justice of the common pleas ; Sir John Hpit ; Sir Roger Fultborp s Sir Wit* 
liam de Pargh -, and John Locl^ton, Sergeant at law* 
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7th of July^ 1558, " was within a mile of Nottingham^ a mar- 
Tellous tempest of thunder, which, as it came through two 
towns, (Lenton and Wilford,) beat down all the houses and! 
churches, the bells were cast to the outside of the church-yardsy 
and some webs of lead 400 feet, into the field, writhen like a 
pair of gloves. The river Trent running between the two 
towns, the water with the mud in the bottom, was carried a 
quarter of a mile, and cast against the trees ; the trees were 
pulled up by the roots, and cast twelve-score foot off. There 
fell some hailstones that were 15 inches about.'' 

In 1642, Charles the first set up his standard here, whi(;h 
will be noticed more fully .in another place. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate all the occurrences connected with this event, as 
they may be seen at large both in Bering and Thoroton. It is 
sufficient to say, that the town being soon after in possession of 
the Parliament, the government was entrusted to Colonel Julius 
Hutchinson, whose memt>jrs h^e lately been published, and 
who, however he might hafe erred in his politics, has yet the 
merit of being true t(vihe side he had chosen. In 1643, be 
seems to have be§n strongly tempted to deliver it up to the 
King's friends, by the earl of Newcastle, who offered him 
the sum of 10,000/. and promised also a grant of the castle and 
its government, to him and his heirs, which be refused, accord- 
ing to his own account transmitted to the Parliament. During 
the next year, 1644, there seems to have been a paltry kind 
of skirmishing carried on between the royal garrison of New- 
ark, and that of Nottingham'; for we are told by Whitlocl^ 
who is copied by Dering, that colonel Hutchinson met with A 
party of the people from Newark, when he slew their captain^ 
and took 50 prisoners; and that he and his party, on the next 
day, took more of them consisting of twenty gentlemen, and 
officers, together with sixty of their horse. Shortly after a 
detachment of the Newark garrison, having come rather too 
lieai' to Nottingham, to levy contribution:!, aqd to take some 
prisoners, they were pursued^ by^ a party of the Nottingham 

troops. 
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troops, and escaped, with, the loss of all their prisoners, and 
live or six of their own party ; but the Nottingham men, fol* 
lowing too close, were, in their turn, assailed by fresh troops, 
their prisoners taken from them> and also two officei^, and 
about thirty horsemen. 

Some differences seem to have taken place, between the gar- 
rison and the town committee in 1645, so that the Parliament 
were obliged to refer them to a committee of both houses ; a 
measure evidently necessary, as* during these intestine broils 
in the town, a party of horse, from Newark, had stormed a fort 
upon Trent bridge, and became masters of it, after putting 
about forty men to the sword. 

But it is unnecessary to recapitulate all the events of that 
time, we shall, therefore, just notice that after the restoration, 
in 16S2, a surreptitious surrender of the charter was procured 
by the ministers of Charles the second, which occasioned great 
disturbances. A new charter was granted, but even this was 
taken away in 1687, by king James the second, by a writ of 
quo warranto^ 

A very copious account of the subsequent (events w^l be 
found in Bering; but it. is not irrelevant to add, that it was at 
Nottingham the meeting took place between the earl of De* 
vonshire, and several other noblemen, in order to promote the 
glorious revolution of 16B8, when a stop was put to th^ insi- 
dious attempt to introduce popery into the kingdom, apd that 
too by the assistancie of the Dissenters ; for such certainly wi^ 
James's plan, notwithstanding all that has beep asserted to th|B 
contrary, by some Qiodern whigs.* The internal quiet of tlus 
kingdom, from this period^ until the presen|; day, (urith one of- 
two slight e^jceptions,) leaves us little more to record pf pa^t 
events, respecting Nottingham : we sh^lU therefore, merely 

briefly 

• In this we beg leave to be understood, at recording an historical fact, 
without reference to political or to party opinions; two things which ought 
certaiDljf to be avoided in a work of tliiskind. 
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briefly notice some late occurrences, which fall with most pro- 
priety under this general head. 

Throsby tells us, that in the year 1777, as some workmen 
were clearing away the rubbish at a place called Derry Mount» 
they discovered several human bones, which appeared in *a per- 
fect state. In a scull, there was the appearance of a bullet* 
hole; a dagger likewise was found with the skeletons, which 
were five in number, and a piece of silver coin, the legend not 
legible. But from a tradesman's token, of the date of 1669, it 
was supposed, that those people might have fallen in sonie skir« 
mish during the civil wars, or at least during the Protectorate. 

A most extraordinary natural phenomenon cook place here 
in 1785, which^iias been considered as perhaps one of the larg* 
^st water-spouts, ever seen in this country. It happened on 
the first of November. In the morning the sky was clear ; but 
the preceding day had been overcast, and some claps of thun- 
der heard in the evening, though at a considerable distance.' 
About eleven in the morning it became overcast like the former 
day, and rained heavily at intervals, until the afternoon, thtf 
wind beipg first at south-west, and then falling calm. At four 
in the aflternoon, the water-spout was first seen, proceeding 
from a dense cloud, apparently about a quarter of a mile to 
the southward of the Trent, and moving slowly towards it ; and 
it was remarked, that the branches of the trees, over which it 
passed, were bent downwards to the ground. 

As the cloud came nearer to the river, it appeared fo be 
strongly attracted by it, and when it crossed did not seem more 
than 30 or 40 feet from the surface of the water, which was 
violently agitated, and fiew upwards to a great height in every 
direction. Some persons who saw it from the Trent bridge, 
then only about 300 yards distant, mistook it at first for a- 
column of thick smoke rising from a warehouse by the Trent 
side, which they supposed to be on fire ; but they were soon 
undeceived, and now beheld with astonishment a large black' 
inverted cone, terminating nearly in a point, and in w^ikh 

they 
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they perceired yery plainly, as they afterwards said> a v^birU 
tag spiral motion, whilst a rumbling noise like thunder was 
heard at a distance. By the description which those people 
gave of it, (and indeed they may be supposed to have examin* 
cd it coolly, whilst they supposed it to be only a column of 
smoke,) the middle of the cone appeared nearly twenty feet 
in diameter. After passing the river, it ascended slowly and 
majestically in a N. £, direction ; and nothiag coming within 
the limits of its electric powers, until it came over Snenton, it 
there first began its devastation, taking the thatch from several 
barns and cottages, and tearing up some apple trees by the 
roots, one of which was four feet in . circumference, yet was 
broken short off near the ground, and the bo^y and branches 
carried several yards. A barn near 30 yards long was levelled 
with the ground; the adjoining house was unroofed, and other- 
wise much shattered ; a sycamore in the yard, which measured 
nearly two yards in circumference, was torn up ; in short, no* 
thing could resist the impetuosity of its action; and the raia 
falling heavily at the time, joined to the roaring noise of the 
spout, and aided by the novelijf of the phenomenon, produced 
amongst the spectators a scene of terror and confusion which, 
they acknowledged, was not easy to be described. 

It was stated also, that in a tavern in the outskirts of the viU 
lage; it tore off part of the roof, whilst the people within were 
almost all of them seized with a painful sensation in the head, 
which lasted some hours : and the spout in passing over the ad* 
joining close where a number of people were collected, it 
being the usual statute for hiring servants, afforded rather a lu- 
dicrous scene wherein hucksters, stalls, baskets, &c. were all 
thrown into confusion, and some of the people hurled with 
great violence against the hedge, but happily without any se- 
rious accident. One boy indeed, about 14 years of age, is said 
to have been actually carried over the hedge into an adjoining^ 
field, but without being injured. 

Some flashes of light were observed in its passing the fields; 

8 and 
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aiid as ibc cloud passed over the hill, opposite to the tavern^ 
the spout was observed to contract and expand alternately, as 
if it had been attracted, and repelled, by some extraneous force* 
It continued in all about twenty minutes,* We have been 
more particular in noticing this phenomenon, because it seems 
described with more accuracy than any similar one which has 
happened in the kingdom. 

It is always unpleasant, to record the ebullitions, and out- 
rages, of party, whatever may have been their original prince- 
pies ; yet we cannot wholly pass over the events, in the year 
1794; but shall avoid all chance of misapprehension, by a quo- 
tation from Mr. Throsby, who seems the most modlerate of the 
local historians that have noticed these unhappy disturbances, 
and to have confined himself to historical fact, without animad- 
irersioEL He commences with the pleasing observation, that 
this year was n^arked by the loyalty of the inhabitants of the 
town and county, i|i isupport of the constitution, and defence of 
the empire, in the raising of four troops of gentlemen yeo- 
manry and cavalry, the ranks of which were filled up with the 
most respectable of the inhabitants in general, and the whole 
under the command of A. H. Eyre, Esq. of Grove : the Not- 
tingham company having Ichabod Wright, Esq. for their cap^ 
tain. On thip . occasion he remarks, that none shewed more 
loyalty^ in the way of subscription, than a club in Nottingham^ 
called the loyal society. 

Unfortunately, however, in July of the same year, a serious 
disturbance took place, in consequence of some people, ^ evil 
affected,'^ as it has been said, shewing signs of pleasure on the 
arrival of some unpleasant news from the continent, and wear- 
ing in their hats, emblems, &c. A party of royalists in con- 
sequence (or, as another local historian describes them, a num« 
ber of violent politicians under prcience of loyalty,) ducked se- 
veral disafiected people in the river ; but not stopping there^ 
the mob at night set fire to some outworks of Mr. Dennison's 

cottoa 
* Vid« Gent's Mag. for 178S. 
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cotton-milU in which some of those considered as Jaco6«f» ha j 
taken shelter, and from whence it has been asserted that some 
shot were fired. The vigilance of the magiiitrates and their 
friends, however, assisted by the light horse from the bar- 
racks, prevented further mischief than the burning of some 
premises, not of any extraordinary value : but the next day 
still continued as a day of ducking and disorder, until the 
popular ebullition subsided. 

Mr. Throsby> also records a great flood, which took place 
here, on the 7th of February 1795, after a severe week's frost, 
and in which, by an accurate estimate, upwards of one million 
of damage was done by the Trent alone. Many families, both 
in the town, and indeed in all the villages bordering on that 
river, were great sufibrers, from the loss of cattle drowned, and 
from the damage done to their goods. The new gravel road to 
the Trent bridge, which had been heightened and improved at 
different times at a very considerable expense, and the beau* 
tiful canal cut, which forms a collateral branch with the river 
Lene, received such immense fractures, as to require an im- 
mense expense for their repair ; and the new Lene bridge, with 
its accompanying arches formed to draw the water off the 
^oad, was also materially injured. 

From that period, nothing remarkable has happened at Not- 
tingham until the unfortunate disturbances amongst the stock* 
ing manufacturers in the early part of 181:2, and a short time 
preceding ; but the occurrences are too recent to require de- 
scription, and it is to be hoped, that the parliamentary regula- 
tions which are taking place, whilst these sheets are in the 
press, will prevent the necessity of any further notice. We 
shall now proceed to the consideration of the 

Local Topography, of Nottingham, which the author of the 
tour through Great Britain very justly states to be, one of the 
most pleasant and beautiful towns in England, from its situation, 
even if its various buildings were not to be taken into the 
account. We have already noticed the various circumstances, 
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connected with its approach from diflferent qitarten, and shall 
now slightly notice its 

Situation, and Extbnt, the former of which is perhaps as 
&voarable as can well be imagined. With respect to iu rela* 
tiYe situation to the kingdom in general, Dr. Dering very justly 
obsenres that it lies almost in the middle, equidistant from Ber* 
wick upon Tweed northward, and Southampton southward, at 
the same time that Ihere is very little difference in its distance 
from Boston and Chester, on an east and west line. 

It is locally fixed in the south west comer of the county, and 
of the venerable Sherwood forest, and drily and airily situated 
upon a soft rock covered with a sandy soil. On three sides, it 
is sufficiently protected by gentle eminences from the most 
hurtful blasts, whilst its southern aspect gives it every advan- 
tage of the enlivening rays of the noon-tide sun at all seasons 
of the year. On this point of view, it overlooks the fertile 
and extensive vale of Belvpir, the Nottinghamshire wold?, 
and the hills of Leicestershire ; a prospect not only pleasing 
from its beauty, but also from the consideration of the great 
fertility of the vicinity, particalariy in the barley crops, and 
which has rendered Nottingham so long famous for malt and 
ale. 

The rock on which it stands, is so high that even the ground 
floors of many bouses on its summit, are a long way elevated 
above the roofs of other habitations situated in the NarrowMarsh 
at its £ooU Indeed the stranger is struck with the novelty of 
the prospect when in one part be contemplates three tiers of 
streets, each overlooking the one immediately below it, and , 
many of the housee in these streets with apartments cut into 
the rock, below the cellars of the superior ones. 

From several breaks in the High and Low Pavemenu, and in 
the Castk iMne, the birds eye view of the houses and gardens 
between the foot of the rock and the rivers Lene and Trent, is 
extremely picturesque, and becomes more so when the spec- 
tfitor views the more Astaint scenery extending from the^oman* 

yoir.XU. G ti^ 
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tic and pleasing hjlltof AMintMi aad Celwick in the sovth east^ 
round by Bridgeford and Gamstan» &c. to the deep em^ 
howered viitag^ of Wilford, overtopped hf the ^ad^ grov^es of 
Clifton. 

The aitciem eaieni of the town wa» frohi Chapel bar across 
the Mansfield road towards the present house af correction^ 
frooi whence it lamed short to the sdulhw^ivd, through Coal-pit 
laiie> and thence to the Hollow stone, then forming' the southern 
entrance into the town ; thence along the pcLvemenU towards 
the south sole of Castle gate> j6tiihig the eastle rook, nfear to 
the present brewhouse yard. 

In hter tianes (aboat the middle of the last ceatary,) Dering; 
tells us thalithe town of Nottingham was about two statute miles, 
and the County of the town spread its jurisdiction upwards 
of ten miles, in circumference ; the boundaries of which they 
carefully preserve by chusing erery half year a certain num- 
ber of persons >of the town, headed by one of the coroners, 
which are called the MiddUion Jury, a name supposed by Be*' 
ring to be contracted from *' middle town Jory,'' not only bet 
cause they are summoned from amongst the towns people, but 
because whilst they take care of the extreme boundaries, they 
likewise walk through the middle, and every part of the town#> 
taking notice o^ and preventing^ all incroachments aad nuis- 
ances^ 

The flourishing condition of manu&ctures ia Nottingham 
have, however, during a course of many years, considerably 
extended its liraitSi so as to have added perhaps one half to its 
superficial content? within the last century ; whilst the progress 
of building, not oniy in the very heart of the town, but also 
in its outskirts, promises a further increase, as soon as the com- 
merce of the wbrld shall be restored to its aticieot footing. 
The 

Ancient Walls, and Gates, of Nottingham are now scarce- 
ly to be traced, although in Leland's time some part of them 
was remaining ; he says, *' the town haAh been meetly welle - 

vraifid 
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Wallid witii stotie^ and hitli had dirers gates, much 6f the waU 
le is now downe, and the gdites> savinge 2 or S/' 

The ancient line of wall we have alrea^ly noticed ih desdrib* 
ing Ihie extent of the town in former times ; to this we have lit- 
tie more to ddd than that the original wall was boilt by Edward 
the elder for the better security and defence of the place about 
the yesir 910> and that William the Conqueror made some ad- 
dition to them on bdtdtng the castle ; for ^tfter tha!t> the wall of 
the town joined the outer wall of the castle, and thence ratt 
itorthward to Chapel bar. Of this, in Ilering's time, there 
were manifest vestiges remafhing; and Throsby says, that 
thoiTgh from Chapel bar north, and round to the east, the tru6 
ancient wall is not to be traced iAfoVe ground, yet eVcn within 
a few years, some parts of it have been found in digging; and 
he adds that of the wall extending westward along the rock by 
the coal yard to the hollow stone, a portion was lately visible. 

Bering says> that about midway l>etween the castle and Cha- 
pel bar, in a part of the ditch now formed into a reservoir, some 
tUtns were to be seeh ih hh t5hie <if a postem, which was erected 
1*1 consequen<?e of a precept of H'enry the third, in which h* 
oitle'rs *» his bailiffs ahd burgesses of Nottingham without delay 
tomak^ a ^^siernin the wall of the said tovrh, near the c^^tle; 
Cotvards Lenton, of scrch a breadth and height that two aritoed 
horsemen carryin'g t\^o lances on their shoulders might go ih 
and out; wliere Wiltiarh, Archbisftop of ForA, had appointed it; 
^ho made the King understand that it was expedient for hitl 

and his heirs, dnd for the castle and town" most certainly 

rather a carious subject for an archbishop to advise his monarch 
on ; it is, h6wev6r, a pretty specimen of " good old times" ! 

From this postern, adds Bering, a bridge went over the town 
ditch, which though long since filled up, alortg with the whole 
line of fosse on this side of the town may be traced, whilst the 
stite of the bridge is even now called Boston Bridge, an evi- 
dent corruption of the original name. Great part of the ditch 
itself is still occupied as kitchen gardens, and there is a bury- 
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iug grmmd of the Bapiisto at one end of it; whikt the lane that 
runs along it is called Buit D^ke, having formerly been used as a 
place of exercise for the town's people in archery. 

About the middle of the last century* Chapel bar was pulled 
down^ and was then the last remaining specimen of the ancient 
gates. Under it had been two arched rooms» one of which wjeis 
a guard room ; the other a military cfaapeU but which had for 
many years been occupied as a brewhouse by an alderman of 
the town ; whose mash tubs having been placed even on the 
altars without regard to their former sanctity, some facetious 
la^yroan, anxious to have a kick at the fallen superstitions of 
Catholic times, exercised his Pegasus m Jrawt'y^ tip what has 
been esteemed a witty epigram : 

" Here priesU of old, tnracd wsfen into God; 
And gave poor lawmen bread for flesh and bloody 
But now a Kqnid myst'ry's here set up. 
Where priest and layman both, partake the cup.'* 

The HoUovt) Stone, though much altered of late yeara« may 
now still be considered as the remains of an ancient entrance 
or g^te to the town. About seventy years ago it was a very 
narrow passage, having been secured by a strong portcullis« of 
which at that time there were some evident traces to be seen. 
Within the gate on the left hand, there was a cavity cut in the 
rock capable of holding twenty men with a fire place and 
benches, evidently designed for a guard house,, and having % 
staircase cut also in the rock for the relief of the centiuels. 
pr. Bering considers this as having been used for military pur- 
poses even as late as the civil wars, perhaps first executed at 
that very period. This passage, however, is now sufficiently 
wide for two carriages to pass, in consequence of a late duke 
of Kingston, jn the year 1740> having made a present to th^ 
corporation of a house which belonged to him standing on tho 
rock above the passage^ and which being pulled down enabled 
the workman to proceed in cutting away the rock to its pr^ent 
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f^dth. Soring this process the laboarers met with sbtne por« 
tions of the ancUnt wall, of which the mortar forined the hard- 
est part* 

* There is perhaps no town in the kingdom that has a more 
carious variety of nabI£s roa its streets than Nottingham ; 
M taken iroin the various circumstances of relative situations, 
or their peculiar qualities. Some of them, and these are even 
now the most frequented for trade, take their appellations from 
the different occupations exercised in them at the time when 
Nottingham had a considerable portion of that species of the Iron 
manufacture now transferred to Birmingham, such as Bridle- 
smith Gate, Girdlesmith Gale, Fletcher Gate, ice, ; others 
firom different -animals. Cow lane. Sheep lane, &c., and some 
.Jew lane. Rotten row," Cuckstool row, &c. sufficiently descripN. 
tive of their' various properties. 

• There, is another street which runs along the north side of 
the town, at the hack of that range of butidings that forms one 
side of the market place and Long row; this had a nantt ^ 
which, though certainly very appropriate' to its situatifm, is said 
by Throsby to have been disagreeable* to the ears of a Mr'. 
Bouse, aresident in it, a man of some property, but generally 
considered as a little deranged in his intellects. The proof 
which Throsby adduces of this, is, that he oflefed himself, not 
many years ago. as a candidate at an election to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and this, he says, was dbne in one of his mad fits ! In 
order to accomplish his design, he treated his companions, who 
were all of the lower order of the electors, with ale; purl, and 
sometimes with rhubarb, which he stroiigly recommended to 
all as an excellent thing for the human constitution; and no 
doubt would have proposed measiares of a similar tendency 
for the political constitution had hn ambition been gratified^ 

Notwithstanding his fondness for this medicine, he disHked 
the name of the street in which he resided, and conceiving fhstt 
the residence of a man who wished to • get into parliament 
j|.hould beat some reference k> ;the object of his aambiiibn li^ 
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oiused at hu own expense ^ number of boards to be stuck up 
at the Iff est ^pnipk^oos comerA en4 pe88agef> by wbicb those 
who could read, were informed that they were in ParllaMent 
Street. He an|j bis ambition are now in the silent grare, but 
his efforts to get some how or other into a parltameatary way* 
are>we believe^ no^ qvite obliterated, and the ifoimeej of tho 
neighbourhood in orjer to shew their reeding^ hare adopted hie 
whim> but the Ulit^rate ai% still rude enough to make use of 
its more vulgar appellation. 

The St^sts, in general, are u|)on a narrow scale, if we ex- 
cept the Castle gate and the high Payement ; and we are sorry 
to say> whilst describing the beauties of Nottingham, that there 
is. too much trulth in Throsby's observation, winch we ahall 
quote, but tempered with the conlessiou that we have perceWed 
considerable improvement in this respect in some parts of the 
fown, whilst in others the censure must be allowed to remain 
in full force. We have heard it said that the great oladh of 
parties in Nottingham operates, in some^ degree, against unani- 
mity in measures necessary for the improvemei^ and welfare 
of the town ; if this is the case, we must hope that a more 
liberal spirit will begin to shew ifaelf ; for, that there is much of 
a liberal spirit, in the leaders at least. Is evident from the ac* 
tive exertions which have lately been made, and are stiU mak- 
ing here, i^i the canse of benevolence, and which w^ shall 
have occasion to notice more fully under the heads of the in« 
firmary ^d l^inatic Asylum* I^r* Throaby's observation is as 
follows:— '<bi?t wh^n it is satd that the scite of Nottingham i« 
fleHgbtfuli the air salubrious, and the town one of the pleasant- 
est in the kingdom^ it must be lamented that the new buildings 
are erected, Jjaany of them, without any design of forming 
regular street^. Well contrived streets or passages'' he adds* 
f'are highly conducive to health and cleanliness ; but here is 
a returrectiim of buiklifigs, generally without order, seated 
like chMters of mushrooms in a &eld cast up by chance.'^ He 
tbeft exclaims, <« liow the gathered ^h within doors is scattered 
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cfadfiy». m tte d^y passages wilhotft, m tb^ freUt of the #weH^ 
mgsi^MMKd niatiy of these* sstreets and lanes, if so (bey may 
oaiM, are withpuit any sort of paveitient, eonsequenlly with* 
«ut regulated watep courses, and consequently pregnant witb 
mischievous effects/' 

Of the Caves and Cavebns in the town we have already 
^glMjiy spoken. Leiand $ay6, *' southward as to the waterside 
be great eliles and r6kkes of «ttoes, that be large and very good 
to build wiiti> and insdiy hott^ scuttle on the toppes of them ; 
and al the botom of thesis b^ great eaves, v^bere many stones 
ba^i been digged oute ^r buildings yn th6 toWn, and these 
caves be pa^tely for CeHars and storehoaaes/' Many 6f these 
eav^saad cel4ar»are but of modern date; others no doubt are' 
eslrvnsfely oiicieiit, perhaps enlarged in different eltis ; and it 
is hf no means unlikely that a strict antiquarian research into 
the fi^terranean part of N^tin^am might be attended with 
some v«ry interesting discoveries. 

For wAnt of any very recent inft>rmation on this subject, we 
must be content to take iietiee ofsome ci^cumfltaiices which took 
plaice during the last century, and which are handed to us on 
the authority of Dering, buft unfortunately thfeiti» again found- 
ed merely on the story of a bricklayer, who, if he was a fel-' 
low of any thing like What is called ^<n»^« by the lower clas- 
ses, might pei4iaps have been nhusing himsdf with the tre-* 
duHty of the local antiquary. 

Bering.' indeed, speaking generally of these excavations^ 
says, that in several parts of the town ^tfuctdres of a very con- 
siderable extent, arched in a regular manner, and supported 
by columns with carved capitals, have been discovered at dif- 
ferent times, together with apartments for lodging places with 
obscure entrances, whilst digging fbr foundations for the hodses 
in £ong Row, and on the south side of the market place. But 
there maybe something •apoci'yphal fn thfe story of a brick- 
layer, who assured him that, when an apprentice, and at work 
near the Weekday Cross, he got into one of those subterraneous 

G 4 ' ' febricB, 
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ftbricsi fopporttd by those ornamented pillars already no- 
ticed, and through which he made his way to the upper end of 
Pilcher gate, having found there a wooden cup and a wooden 
can« which seemed to be sound and whole, but, on being4aken 
hold of, mouldered into dust 

The conclusion drawn from this by D^ing is too erroneous 
to escape notice; for he says ''these places being of the Gatkie 
order, I conjecture to have been contrived in the time of the 
heptarchy,'' which was in fact about three hundred yeara b^fbre 
the introduction of .Go^Aicarc&i^ec/iireinto.England! There 
is, however^ more apparent probability in the sequel, as the 
causes which he assigns may have not only brought some of 
the ^cient excavations into use, but rendered the making of 
others necessary ; for he observes that the Jkuui, who were 
then Pagans, made frequent inroads into the kingdom of Mer* 
cia, where they exercised in a most extraordinary manner 
their cruelties upon nuns and friara^ and indeed upon Christiaa 
priests of all kinds. . To them, therefore, these caves might 
have been, a refuge in time of danger^ and there they might 
possibly have been in the habit of performing their religious 
duties, without the danger of being exposed to the fury of 
those persecuting idolaters. The 

Casti«« is the first object of particuhir curiosity to a stranger ; 
not so much perhaps for its own beauty, asJbr its commanding 
situation, and the interesting historical passages connected with 
ijt» Can^den, who wrote whilst the ancient fcwtress was in ex- 
istence, briefly observes, that this castle rises on a bold rock on 
the west side of the town, where it is supposed to have been 
anciently a fort which the Danes held out against Ethelred as 
already mentioned ', but without attending to suppositions, we 
have the historical fact that it was founded, by William theCon- 
queror, and its government conferred on William Peverel, who 
seems, or at least his son, to have been the auperintendant or 

its erection.* 

Of 

t This castle not being mentiiNied m Domesday-book, has led some to mp* 
pwp that it was not erected m{d the leign of Henry At fot« 
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Of its sUte at that period, we are ta!d by Wiitiam of New- 
bargh; that it was made so strong both by nature and art* that it- 
was esteemed impregnable (except by femine) if provided with 
a sofficient garrison. 

In the reign of Edward the third, it was considered 6iCr str<Mig 
as to be a secure residence for the Queen-mother and the earl 
of March ; and it was by stratagem only that the'youthful mo* 
narch, (as we shall notice more fully) was able to procure ac- 
cess in order to check the arrogance of the faTourite. 

It was afterwards much enlarged by Edward the fourth, par<^ 
ttcularly with an immense tower, said to have been a stately 
and magnificent hbric of stone ; to which Richard the third 
added a tower, or so much enlarged and strengthened that built 
by his brother, as to be the reputed founder of it, and of this 
the scite may still easily be ascertained. 

Those who are anxious to enquire a<5curately into its form' 
and extent may have recourse to Bering, who, by means of 
quotation, aided by conjecture, is very copious on the subject; 
but perhaps the best delineation we can give of its ancient 
state will be from Leland, who Tisjted it in the reign of Henry 
the eighth. He says "there is a great likelihood that the ca»- 
telle was builded of stones taken out of the rokke and the great 
ditches of it. 

The Base Court is large, and meetty strong, and a stately 
bridge is there with pillars, being besles and Giantes, over- 
the ditch into the second warde; the frontier of the which^, 
warde in the entering is exceedinge strongewitb toufes and 
portecoleces. Much part of the west side of this inner warde, 
as the haul and other thinges be yn ruines. The est side if 
Stronge and well toured ; and so is the south side* 

But the moste beautifullest and gallant building for lodging • 
is in the north side where Edward the 4th, begawa right sump- > 
tuous pece of stone work, of the which he cterely finished an 
excellent goodlie tour of 8 heights yn building, and brought 
op the other part likewise from the foundation with stone and 

marvelus 
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m^gpfieV^ fikir <;4||pp9Cf4 window to layyng of Ike 6nt s^y Ic for 

'Chea king Riciiard kis brothvr^ as I bavd lkerr» feiM^cf op 
«poB that worke another peece of one loft of iymbrt, making 
n^Ufl^ ^i^dojws alfio of lymbre to the proportion of the afore- 
I9J4 wi^dowf ^f StjOBOj a good foundation for the new tymbre 
wJildiMPiW. So Aa^ surety that aortb part i» an exceding piece 
•fwffk. 

The dung«on of kecpe of the caatelte 5U«det^ hy south and 
f«lt, a^d is ex<«4iBg string ei natwr^ loci ti opere, 

TIp^ 4s an old fair chapelle and a walle of a greate depthe* 
7W kapffis 0^ the caAelie say Edward the thirdes band came 
wp t)MM^^gh the Fok and teke (he erle Mortyraer prisoner. 

Thf>re is yet a fi^ir stair te go dows by fche rok to the r4pe of 
Lene* There be diverse buildings betwyx>t the dungeon and 
tj^ ijanter cg^rt ol* the casteUe ; and ther goath also doune a stair 
3rnte 1^ grounds ivher Bavy kinge of Scottes> as t^ castellaneS' 
sayj was kept as a prisoner. 
I iivKktd in all 3 cha^iielles yn the caatilk, and S weUes/'^ 
Froffk thisdescriiptvonof Leland's^ it is evident that tlm is one 
of the castles whiich had been pernuUed to go to decay in the 
pijsjie^ing reign ; but^ as Thoroton says/^ the whote became far 
more ruinous in the possession of Francis, earlr of Rutland, in 
the ItMter end of whocee time, many of the goodly buildiUgs 
vecepjaUeddowi|» and the iron and other materials sold/' 
. During the ctTil wars^ we haTe already seen that it was o'c* 
cupied merely as a fortress ; but was soon after, by order of 
CroimweU> se &r deiaolished as to render it unserviceable for 
war* . 

Aiker the restoration, the deke of Buckingham olaiflaed it in 
right ol his mother ; but soon a^r sold it to the duke of New- 
ca9tle> yrho, in the y<;ar 1674, and at the advanced age of 89« 
biagan lo clear away the whole of the ancient work, and b«ild 
the preset mansion^ which he lived to see about three feet 
above the ground ; and dying in 1676> it was finished according 

to 
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to t^is plan about thrive years afterwards. Before we procee4 
to delineate ils. ff^^^uX sUl^^ it wil) b^ pr^if to, take «09i9 
nptlcie of 

whi^bj witjt^ its, Itustory^ h^s caused a \Qpg qoutr^versy av^(Higi| 
tbe yavious. vifritera su^:f tb^ days of Ca^id^n i ^^ tvbicb vre ^b^J 
be able to d.elineate with ai:cuj:acy an4 n^fMff tbirCMJgJi t^ kiQ# 
attentjoi^ of Mr. Stretton of Lenton priory, the present archi- 
tect of tlie castiej and to. whose indefi^tigable spirit of research 
the historical world is n^uph Indebted for a local discovery whicJi 
coafiro^ ti^ i^iH;i?nt cbroujcles m tbieir simple statemeiits, and 
€lea,rs up AaX imnpetwe mass of doubt and conjecture in which 
so many later historians have completely lost their way. It 
is, at the same time, necessary to remark, that the discovery to 
which we allude, had been partially known before, although tlie 
later commentators bad* by some unaccountable neglect, failed 
to avail themselves of the light which it throws upon the whole 
story. 

Rapin, speaking of the plan of Edward the third, to seize 
upon the favourite, takes his account of it from the old chro- 
nicles, and says, that " to execute his designs, he chose the 
time the parliament was to meet at Nottingham. 

Th^ Qpi^rt being coffifi tp tb^ to^n» queen Isabella and the 
if^\ ol' March lodged ia tbe caatle with a guard of one hundred 
aad eighty knighto;^ whilst the king with a small retinue was 
lodged in the town. 

In spite of these precautions^ which seemed to shew that the 
the queefi and favoui'ite were not without their uneasiness, £d* 
ward haying gjaiped the governoc^f enteired the castle through* 

a secret 

* St«w says that the Qaeen had the keys of the castle bjrought to her 
•every sight, and laid them under her pillow. 

i The governor was Sir WHliani Eland, who, in a MSS. chronicle qaoted 
by Deruig, is described as saying to the young king, when the matter was first 
proposed, "Sir woll ye understande that the yats of the castelie beth loken with, 
iokys, and queen Isabell sent bidder by night for the kayes thereof, and they 
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^ieeret passage, and came into his mother's apartment— there 
was at first some noise made, and two knights of the guard were 
killed. The earl of March was apprehended, and notwith- 
standing the queen's cries and entreaties to spare the gallant 
Mortimer he was carried out the same way the king came in, 
and conducted under a strong guard to the tower of London/' * 
The oldest description of the passage thus alluded to, is in 

Camden, 

be lajde under the cherosetl of ber beddis hede unto the morrow, and to I 
may not come into the castell b ^ the yats no manner of vryse, but jet I know 
anotlier weje by an alej that streteheth outo of the ward under the earthe 
into the castell that gootb into the weftt, which aley qoeen Uabell, no more 
of faermeayne ne the Mortimer ue none of his oompanye Jcnonth it not, and 
so I shall lede you through the aley, and 50 ye sliall come into tlie castell 
without aspiges of any men that beth your Enemies." Stowe and the other 
ehjoniders inform us more particularly than Kapin seems to have thought 
necessary, that it was upon Friday after the feast of St. Luke, in the dead 
time of the night, that the king and his party " got into the castle by a way 
made under ground, which through a rock pt$ieth by ttain up to ike keep 
(which pl^cc hath ever since been called Mortimer's Hole) and entei^ng 
a room next to the queen's lodgings, found the Earl with Henry bishop of 
Lincoln, and some others, &c." Vide Magna Britannia, VoU IV. p. 7* 
The qoeen is stited to have exclaimed, ** Bel Fitz, Bel Fitz, ayes pitie da 
gentill Mortimer." 
* This unfbrtooate fa^oarite was not beard in hts defence against the Tarious 
charges brought against him, some of which were eertainly rather political 
errors than political crimti, whilst others were more supported by iaferatee 
than by proof. With respect to his personal familiarity with the Queen* 
mother however, that must still remain as an historical fact ; although he bad 
a very numerous family by his wife, Joan daughter of Peter de Gene* 
vllle Lord of Trim In Ireland. His sentence, which, ran, that he should, 
as a traitor^ be drawn and hanged on the common gallowt at Tyburn, 
was executed without tlie least favour. His Body, after hanging two 
viays and nights, was granted to the Friars minors, wh<» buried it in their church, 
now Christ Church. Tlie irregularity of his not being heard, however, proved 
in the end advantageous to his fumily, for Roger bis grandson obtained af- 
terwards an act to reverse this sentence as erroneous, and his descendants, in 
the female line, afterwards mounted the . throne of England. Edward thft 
fourth was son of Anne Mortimer, duchess of York, and heiress of Edmund 
her brother, thL' last earl of March. 9 
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QsLmi^n, who after telling us " certain it is that in the first 
court of the castle we diescend with lights do^'n many steps in/to 
another subterraneous vault and arched rooms cat in the rock 
itself; on the walls of which are carved Christ's passion, and oilier 
things, by the hand as they pretend of David king of Scots w.h« 
was there imprisoned/' adds " in the upper part of the castle 
which rises high on the rock> we came by many steps iotp 
a subterraneous cavern called ^f ortimer's hole> from Roger Mor-^ 
timer's concealing himself in it> when his conscience gave hw~ 
the alarm." 

The later historians all animadvert upon this evident error 
ttf Camden; and Dering says, ''had Mr. Camden been more 
exact in observing the place we are speaking of, he would 
hardly have fallen into this error, &c. ;" but we cannot help re- 
torting upon Dering that even Ae seems not to have taken tbaC 
careful observation of the place which might have been ex* 
pected from the hints given him by a Mr. Paramour, and which 
he mentions in his description of the place. 

That the passage, now called Mortimer's hole, leading from 
the court of the old castle, to the level at the bottom of the rock, 
was not the secret passage mentioned by the historians, is almost 
self evident; for it is a vault seven feet high and six wide with 
broad steps the whole way down cut in the rock, though now 
almost entirely worn away, and upwards of 107 yards in length- 
There are even now the remains of several gates which were in 
it for defence ; ^nd Dering himself says, that after the conquest* 
it was no doubt made use of for the purpose of conveying the 
meat and beer, for the use of the garrison, the nearest way 
into the castle, iu lower entrance opening into the brewhoqse 
yard, and connecting it with the mills erected on the river Lene, 
then brought to run close by the rock on which the castle 
stands. After noticing a passage from Drayton's Baron's war^ 
purporting that this *' wonderfiil passage had been hewed and 
fJug out during the Danish invasion by some of the Saxon kings 
for the better security in case of a siege" Dering adds, that for 

hi. 
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liieiowii t»trt he coold not help thinking it designed to reliere 
tl^e castle with nten and provisiohs^ in case of a sieg^, in which 
l(he enemy shonid be tn po98ession of the town. 

*rhit a passage nsed for such purposes could hate been on- 
lA!i(}wn lit the reign of Edward th« tbitd> is impo^sibf^ ; we might 
thier€f6re> safely concYode, even Without having seen the place, 
that the passage from the upper court yard of the castle into 
the rock yard, or brewhouse of the castle^ as it is called in old 
writings, and which seems the only one known to Leiand or 
Camden, could not have been that secret passage, through which 
Edward and his party entered. With respect to its general de- 
scription, even as it exists at the present day, Dering is cer- 
tainly very correct. He says, that this way through the rock 
was provided with no less than six gates, of \%hich some remains 
are stiH to be seen, besides a side one,^ on the left hand going 
down : " th« first gat^ Was above ground leading from the turret 
down to the second ; the place where the turret stood is now 
covered by part of the modern fabric, and the passage to the 
second gate is filled, and the gate itself walled up with stone; to 
this leads a new passage cut out of the rock since the building 
of the present castle. Without the yvzW Of the ^aved yard. 

'* Th^ distance between the first and the second gate I take 
to have been about 16 yards ; from this we step doWn 14 yards, 
and meet with the marks of another, and 15 yards lower was a 
fourth ; about 45 yards below this, on the left hand, we observe a 
gate bricked up, which with seven or eight steps did lead up 
into some works of the old tower (as the late Mr, Jonathan Para- 
mour ififbrnted tne, in whose time it was bricked up ;) about eight 
yards below this stood a fifth, and the sixth and lowest which 
opened into the rock yanl, and is also now bricked up, is still about 
nine yards lower — ^there are, all the way down, till within 15 or 
16 yards of the bottom, openings in the side of the rock to con. 
vey light into this passage, and to serve the soldiers to shoot 

their 

* Here indeed ^e is eridently wrong, for this apf^ars nerer to hmre bees 
a gate like the others \ but merely a roogh bole easily filled ap and concealed. 
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tih«ir arraws ibrough upon the en^ny^ in the tipper paA aM 
cot out seTeval regular port hoks« vdnch show that, duiting t1i< 
GTwW war, caHons were planted there, which ^HHHirianded ittll 
the meadows ; there are besides in this part of tli*e ▼aakt«b- 
^efvable many holes or excavations about a foot in hei^bit^ 
br^adth>^ and depth ; these seem t9 have been made to I6dg^ 
caanon balls in to prevent their rolling to the bottom.'' 

From this description, which is undouljtedly accurate th 
gelneraly we are led to suppose, that Dr. Bering was as careksss 
in his examination of the place as those who went before him? . 
and k is extremely curious that he pays no particular attcAtioH 
tb the observation of Mr. Paramour noticed aboi^e in Italics If 
be had observed this passage in the lei^ band, he urould haire 
found that it was not bricked up, but so arti£ciaUy closed witili 
rough stone as to resemble the living rock itseiC 

Mr. Stretton, however, was particularly struck With Para- 
iDour's description^ and being determined t« ascertain the fa6ty 
with eoofiiderable difficulty discovered the entrance alltided t^^ 
which led into a narrow winding passage into the body ol the 
i^ock, and seemed to direct itself towards the present terrader 
but was entirely ^lled up at the upper end. After f^movtng 
the gravel and soil fr^m that part <»f the terrace at the east end of 
the present building, and as near as possible to the sHe of the 
ancient keep, he was enabled to enter the passage fV6m abore, 
and which by a careful comparison with the plan of the castle 
diawn by Smithson in 1617, and some other MSS. documents 
in Mr. Stretton's own possession, was ascertained to have origin 
nally led into the keep which contained the state apartments. 

This then was the secret passage which Sir William Eland 
alone knew, and of which Mortimer and the queen had no ens- 
picion ; for the principal passage did not lead into the body of 
the castle^ but into a court yard, and into whicb> if there was^m 
entrance from the keep> that was considered as secure by thii 
keys being delivered up at night to the Queen. 

All doubts and conjectures are therefore completelj*^ clear^dl 
8 up 
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up by this iniresiigation : so that it is no longer necessary to tfjtp* 
pose the principal passage a ucrei oat, a thing almost incredi* 
ble ; or, as some have done, to doubt the whole story, in con- 
sequence of the apparent incredibility. 

The passage itself is again partly closed up below, with the 
stones which before had been used for that purpose ; on the 
level of the terrace it is completely secured and gravelled over; 
but the spot is marked, so as to shew in the clearest manner 
its connection with the ancient buildings as laid dcwn in Smith- 
son's plan. 

The cavern in which the king of Scots is said to have been 
confined was at the other end of the castle, and was in iacr 
nothing more than a complete range of cellars dug out of the 
fock, part of which we believe were preserved for the use of 
the modem mansion, and the rest filled up with rubbish.* 

If it were not for these historical facts, the castle itself, as it 
BOW exists, would not be an object of any particular interest. 
At the time of its erection^ indeed, it was much admired ; and 
Stukely, who visited it soon after, says, " it is a goodly building 
on a high perpendicular rock, and seems to have been modelled 
after some of Inigo Jones/' 

Mr Throsby's animadversion on it, however, is not an unjust 
one ; he says *' art should here have been, in eifect, as bold as 
nature ; a lofty massy pile towering towards the heavens, with 
turrets and embattled walls, the taste of ages past, placed on its 
l>row, instead of the present formal and equal edifice, would 
have created a scene of splendour not in seemingly irregular 
order." 

Yet 

* lo 1720 thb place was opened by order of the thea dake of Newcastle, 
In order to search for the carvings said to hare been made by the king of 
Scotii, and described by Camdeo, |>ut without any discovery of them, owing 
to the great quantity of rubbish, &c. U is now walled up with brick, and is 
•n the cast side of a yard which was formed for various dooiestic purposes^ 
for a slaughter house, &c. at the period when the castle was inhabited by 
tbe noble owners. 
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Yet it must be allowed that the edifice has some merit in its 
architecture abstractedly considered. It is a very large build- 
iagt on a rustic basement which supports an ornamented front 
of the Corinthian order, with a very grand double flight of 
steps leading to the principal range of apartmehts. Over the 
door of the north east front, here alluded to, is an equestrian 
statue of the founder, who was so determined on its erection 
that he tied up a considerable estate by his will for that express 
purpose. The statue is the more remarkable for being carved out 
of one solid block of stone brought from Donnington in Leices^ 
tershire, and was executed by an ingenious artist of the name 
of Wilson.^ The other sides of the building are handsome, but « 
not so highly ornamented, with a handsome terrace surround* 
ing the whole, and an arcade on the isouth side. This has long 
been a favourite promenade with the haut ton of Nottingham, and 
is certainly very delightful in a summer evening, from the ex* 
tensiveness of the prospect in which the Trent forms a very con* 
ftpicuous object in the fore ground ; then the groves of ClilVon 
appear with Wilford on the banks of the river; beyond this to 
the right is a rich valley over which Derbyshire may be clearly 
seen; then Wollaton hall, and the forest of Sherwood, &c. and 
to the left, the vale iaud castle of Bel voir, Rudington hills, and ' 
Coiwick hall and village. Holm Pierpoint, &c. whilst alnkosli 
the whole town of Nottingham is below in a birds eye view. 
This is the same prospect partly seen from the openings in the 
rock in Mortimer's Hole, and which, in its detached masses, 
seems like so many living picturei^ in a frame. 

The apartments in the interior were once very fine ; but they 
VouXlL H have 

* Dering sayi of him^ that soon after executing this work, be was for atimt 
spoiled for a statuary ; because a Leicestershire lady, the widow Lady Pud- 
acy» who was possessed of a very large jointure, falling deeply in Jove with 
him, got him knighted, and married him; but he liviug up to the extent of 
his apron string estate, and his lady dying before him, Sir William quickly 
returned toliis former occupation, and the public recovered the loss j^f af^ 
eminent artist. 
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have long bc«n aeglecCad. Thr«»by» who yitited it about fifteen 
or twenty yean ago, says '' wUhin die casde I feoad notlnag to 
attract ; the pictures which once adorned the walls of the apart* 
ments are now remored, and the chief of the furniture. 
Here remains only some tapestry, Itc, Some of the rooms I 
found occopiod by a Misa Kirkhy ; lately a part of the caetle 
was used as a boarding school/' At present we fiad it inhabited 
by two ladies, in separate tenements; but there is nothing to 
be seen, which can induce a stranger to tntrado upon their do^^ 
mestic privacy* The 

PxaK 
is but small, containing only 130 acres, and at pfesent m a very 
neglected state, yet still used as a summer promenade, and 
much frequented from difierent roads leading throc^h it to 
Wiiford, Lenfcott, fee. It has now no deer, and but very few 
tnees; yet we are informed that it was well stocked with the 
former until after 173t>, and that it had many good timbei^ 
trees, until they were cut down on the proper^ bmg soqooa* 
tratud in the civil. wars. 

I>r. Tboroton is of opimon that this park, or at kast the one 
half of it# was that which William Peverell had alicense from the 
Conqueror to encloae for the purpose of maktnghim an orchard. 
In that license die quantity stated is ten acres, which of an-^ 
ciont forest measure is equal to abont fifty of our present oncoi^ 
The most remarkable object in the park is a range «f 

Caves, 

or Popish or Papist holes, as they are vulgarly called, which has 
been considered as confirming the conjecture that they actually 
belonged to an abbey or monastery, probably that of Lentor, 
built by William Peverel. 

They stand some distance west of die castle, in the ftice «f a 
oliiFpratty near to the batiks of the Lene, as it now runs ; and are 
described by Dertng as the ruins of an ancient pile of building, 
not erected upon, but cut and framed in, the rock. There are 

no 
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tib Wtltt^ii te(6oit(S6 bf thetti WhtiteVef/ Skid of tmtib, tdttjectutes 
littf ^ be^it many atid varioM^ 

In the early part of the last e^klltfry^ ivhbn Stake] f Visitdl 
t^«i£ii tb«y t^er^ktioi^ (i^tfect that at present t he says, '' tvhat 
h Visible At fren^m ts Ao% of SO old a dat^ &i the time of thft 
Britonil> yet I isde hn^ db\M thaft it h ^ndtd tlpoh theii'i. Tbfs 
iir akdge <)f perp^ttdieuUi^ Mtlrhewn otrt into a chuteh, hxmm, 
tftrtmb€tia, dov«-hdQSe« &e. The thtrth is like those iti th^ 
ntkk tft Befhlehem, and other ptaces ift the Holy Latid. Thfe 
ttHar is Mittral rock, and the^e tras beeh ^aifitiiig upon the Wslll : 
H dteefile^ t suppose Wh^re a bell hung, ^nd re^ulttt piUati^ 
The river here wii^t^ ttbdiHt ftiakes k fetrtifie^tiob te it, for SI 
etoies to b«/th end^ of theeliff, te«iying & plaiti before theMfd<- 
die. The way to it was by gates cut out of the rbCk, dnd Whh 
«^1iqtte ehtrance for fflote fefety. Witholit i^ a plain \^ith three 
Iitt3heii> which I faAcy tfreiV plkce trf jndicatute, 6t the Ifke t be* 
tK»een this and the eastle, a hettaitage df like ^d^kttianship.* 

T6 thi^ description, it is seafcely pOfefeibfe to ^dd ariy tihirig 

iktit w»l grve & better ide* of the plaee. We tah ottly say^ th^t 
jt has snfi^ed eonsidert^ly ft-oih the efi^ct^ of titiie dhd wedthei^ 
ttnce Sttikely Wi'olte; bdt ehcmgh ^ill reida^ifi^ to gt^ify> 
iuid> at tiye ^ttttie time, td att'iit tuf\6^xy. The outer pArth^!^ 
lMl«n d6Wti ih sevei'al places, etidemly from the efi^ct.^ of 
#atap feAd frost; but the chureh aftd altaf, and eveti sotiie ve^- 
tSges of the ancieiit paiAtiilgrf, Ai^y be t!\^t\y ti'ated;* rtftny of 
the pillars are ornamented With csipitah, &c. at^d die ^patidt'ill^d 
€fmhid afcfa li Very well iiiiitdted ih several pitted ; d fact in- 
deed which ktiilh^es ag^itilst their tety eady atitiquity. tt i)f 
jMdth t6 be i^egretted that lio cSire Whatetei* is taken to preser W 
this venerable specimen ; the float of it is broken rht'd hotei^, 
Wheife the Watei> lodgeSi dnd much of it i^ disfigured With tlie 
grossest filthiness. In the summer, these excavations haVe be* 

tii come 

* Some ingeniou$ axiht has added a namber of paintingi^ tacb a3 elephant!, 
sbldiers in full accoutrements. Sec. not inelegantly done> but which must be 
classed amongst <* modern antiques." 
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come the haunts of the yery lowest of society, who there take 
up their nocturnal abode ; and if not a den of thieves, it may be 
considered as something worse. 

On a careful examination, it is evident that the whole line 
of excavation has been the work of different periods. The 
Dove-cote, for instance, is but of modern date ; and close by it, 
where there are chimnies cut through the rock, the marks of the 
smoke still remain, as if by the effecto of yesterday's occupancy. 
Bering says that, in his time, some old people remembered 
them much more extensive ; and he adds from tradition, " that 
in the time of the civil war, the Roundheads had demolished a 
part of them under pretence of their abhorrence to Popery," 
which may perhaps be the sole origin of their receiving the 
name of Papist holes. 

We will not follow the various authors through their wide 
range of conjectures ; but must confess that there seems most 
probability in that which supposes them to have been the resi* 
dence of some order of anchorets or hermits, not endowed, 
though perhaps dependent upon some religious hoMse, and, 
therefore,'not recorded in any list of religious foundations. To 
which we must add, that it is extremely probable that, when 
more entire, their entrance was more easily concealed ; and, 
therefore, that in the early days of the reformation they may 
have been occupied at times for religious purposes, by those 
who were averse from the new order of things, and wished to 
enjoy the exercise of their ritual in secret. 

The place designated by Stukely, as an hermitage, has 
nothing remarkable ; and we were not fortunate enough to find 
out the spot mentioned by Bering as affording the most clear 
and perfect echo, be had ever met with. 

At the upper end of the park, adjoining the Derby road« 

are the 

Barracks 

already mentiuued ; a spacious range of brick buildings, open 

sdid airy, and healthfully situated. They were erected by 

government in 179^-93. 

When 
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When the unhappy Charles the first resolved to raise ati army 
hi defence of his prerogatives against the encroachments of the 
Parliament^ he appointed Nottingham as the spot where his 
standard should be raised, and which is said to have been first 
hoisted on one of the towers of the old castle, but afterwards re- 
moved to the 

Standard Hill, 

Which is just without the old wall on the north side^ and 
situated on part of the Castle Hill. The spot is still pointed out 
at the present day, though its name has since been changed to 
that of Nevil's Close, being the property for many years of « 
family of that name. In order to mark the exact spot,' a post 
had 3tood here for a long time, but being at l^gth pulled up, 
the then owner, in order that it might still be (eitactly known, 
planted several elm trees; but these were repeatedly destroyed 
by the mischievous boys of the place, perhaps stimulated by 
those who ought to have been wiser than to wish to destroy the 
memory of a place remarkable for an historical fact, for the sake 
of some paltry feeling in politics. 

In consequence of the removal of any exact mark, the local 
antiquaries ha^e been at their usual conjectures respecting a 
&cteven so recent as this^ and some have asserted that a hill 
a small distance to the north, called Derry Mount, was the iden- 
tical spat« Dr. l>eriflg, however, is of a contrary opinion, and we 
think for a sufficient reason, if he is rightMn asserting that this, 
latter place is not within the jurisdiction of the castle. 

Waving all further conjecture, however, we shall brieAy state 
a few of the leading circumstances from Clarendon, who tells 
us, at the close of his first volume, that the king " published a 
proclamation by which he required all men who could bear 
arms to repair to him at Nottingham by the 35th of August fol- 
lowing, on which day he would set up his royal standard there, 
which all good subjects were obliged to attend.'' 

It appears that some of his advisers proposed York in pre^ 
ference to Nottingham; but the king thought he would be 

H 3 nearer 
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M«wr t0 aoMO fHm4f who ve^n stirring ii» bU fii^?QQv« both in 
the aoQlb «q4 we«t He ^cofdiqgly qw^ti ^ Nattiagban i^ 
few dtiys bffere U)Q SSib; wM k^ving gpii« towiird» CoTj^mry 
with « few Imopiit th« g^m were ibqlt fig%iii«t bioi> aiu^ be feiuiA 
it ]ieeetfav>> iu eopw<|«e«ce ef the 9pfHi9r«w« of «Qoie of the 
parliamentarian forces* to return to Nottingham on tjbe day ap* 
pointed for the ceremonyi 

<<A{H3Qrdiiig te pr«kc|amatipii« upen tbeSJ»tbdayof Aegnst 
(IMS,) the flwd^d ym erected ^bqat ^9 of tbe clock ia tbo 
oveoiag of a very atormy fmd leii>pesMioua day. Tbe bipg binH 
ae)f with «t mall train rede to the top of the CasUe bill Vanu^y 
Ihe Kaigbl Marsbeh who waa staodaiNl bearer carrying the. 
Majadavd* vbiehjvrastben erected on that place* with little other 
ceremony than the aetiad of drums and tnimpetii ; melaacboly 
mea obserFed many ill presagea about that tieo^e^ The standard 
^fa3 blown down the same night it bad been aet up« by a very 
strong and unruly windj and could not be fiiced again in a day 
or twoa till the tempest was allayed^ fcc/' 

'Dering, and Thoroton, as well as Tbroaby, ^peak of its baring 
been erected 00 the 99d; bnt thi« must allude merely to tiie 
usual hoi^tii^ of tbe standard in tbeGa9tle 00 the king's. arrival> 
which wa9 00 the 83d« and which 19 done even at the present 
day at Windsor when hb) M^sty ia there* but the furwMU 
ers^^Aeft of iti agreeable to the proclamation* was that which took 
place on the Stepdard hiU. The kiog's declaration on this im^- 
portant day* wa»» after s^etting up the sttandard* and the eere^ 
mony of ble^siog his arm^* *' that he would govern according 
tp the known laws of the land i and if be failed in th^se things*: 
be would expect no relief from man* nor . protection front 
IJearen," 

Before we qnit the environs of the castle^ it is necessary to 
take 4ome further police o( the 

Rjvaal^aNnt 
as far at least as it is here locally connected with the t«wn» In 
an eld perambnlation oftbe forest t?i}cen in the lOtbof Henvy 

the 
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tbkd (ISSl) the boBiids are deseribed m mntfdttg ''to to Ltatoi, 
and fron ibeiu;a by the same water, ad it was wwfc of oU time 
to ran iato the water oC Treotp" wfaieb cenfinni thcf gen^cail j 
received opinion as recited by Dering> tbat at Lenten bridge it 
used, before tbe Conquest, Co turn towards' tbe south, and empty 
itself into the Trent, opposite lo Wilford ; bet that the Coliquerev, 
or at least one of the Peverels, turned it into a new cot ronaing 
by the foot gf the castle Nrock, a» it dees at present* along the 
south Ptide of the town, and thence to Sneinton meadows, where 
it divides the jarisdictioB of Nottingham and the parish of 
Sneiaten, and turning short off fails into the TreaC;* 

Some people have been of opinion that its present coarse is 
of a more »odem date; bat the quotation from the perambo- 
lation must nosv be considered as conclusive. 

Leland says> " the little ry ver of Lene and the great stream 
of Trento cum nere together in the medow on the south side of 
the town ; and when any land waters cum down much ^ the 
vale and meadowes there be ovet flowee/' Since bis time, hew- 
ever, great improvements have been made in the state of this river. 
Throsby has recorded the pertieulars with such accuracy, that we 
shall quote him where he says, that the passage over the l»ea 
(or Lene) into Kottingham, was made between twenty and 
thirty year»ag<^ very commodious, and an ornament toithe town. 
Infect it is seat the present moment ; but when he wrote, it had 
been partly destroyed by a great fiood which happened in 
March 179&. He further says when the improvement first took 
place, in consequence of making a cot from tibe Erewash canal 
near Nottingham, to communicate with the Trent Aeav Tcent 
bridge, the old road from the bridge to the town was in a greait 
measure cut away for that pnrpese. The new high road was, 
tbereforey formed in a straight line, at a very great expense, and 
raised to a height which was supposed to be far above any pito- 
bablr rse of the rivers. By the execution of this plaii, a mmt- 
ber of little bridgea were miited info one grand and tight range 
of arches over all the water currents and swampy ground en the 

H 4 London 
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London road. Thi5» however^ could not resist that severe flood ; 
the yery foundation of the arches was shaken; much of the 
solid road was swept away^ and the whole damage was esti- 
mated at upwards of dOOO/. 

Since that period, the whole has been repaired, and so 
consolidated, as to bid defiance to every thing but the silent 
attacks of time. 

The IV^i bridge was anciently called Meathbethe bf idge, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Thoroton and others; and much an* 
tiquarian conjecture may be found on tnis subject in Dering and 
Throsby. There certainly was a bridge built here by Edward 
the Elder, about a century before the Norman accession, which 
remained in part until 1683, when it was almost completely de- 
stroyed by the ice. The corporation then erected the present 
bridge of stone, consisting of twenty arches, to which consider 
rable repairs and improvements have been made ; notwithstand- 
ing which it has a very venerable appearance, throwing its long 
range of arches across the flats on the London road. The funds 
for the support of this bridge are now, we believei pretty consi- 
derable. Even in the middle of the last century, they amounted 
to ISO/, per annum, which consisting of houses and lands granted 
by the crown, of gifts and legacies, besides tolls, &c, must now 
be considerably improved in value. We have not seen any re^ 
cent statement of these funds; but the sum mentioned was a 
net receipt after paying all charges, " burgesses parts. Sec.'* 
The rapidity of the floods in the Trent, so oflen mentioned, 
prevents all attempts at the erection of water mills, and is the 
reason why a stranger on his first arrival is forcibly struck with 
the appearance of so many windmills, where there is apparently 
such a copious supply of water. We cannot help being of opinion, 
however, that very commodious water mills might be erected here 
upon the same principle as those on the banksof the Rhine in Ger- 
many « These are erected upon platforms of wood, properly 
secured against the force of the current, and made to rise and 
fall with the water. In seasons of frost, they might be totally 

4 removed ; 
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temoved ; as is done in many cities on tbe Rhine« patttcirlarly 
at Mentz. Nottingham, in its 

EcCLBSlASTtCAL DlVlStONj 

his three parishes; St. Mary's; St. Peter's ; and St. Nicholas* 
each of which has its appropriate church ; and there is besides 
the extra*parochiaI chapel of St. James, lately built on part of 
the castle ground. 

St. Mary's is the largest parish, and contains the prin* 
cipal church, which standing on a bold eminence, twenty-three 
yards in perpendicular height above the level of the meadows, 
presents a commanding appearance to the spectator in almost 
every direction. Leland, when speaking of it, says that ^* it is 
excellent n^tftf, and uny forme yn work, and so many fair wyn- 
dows yn it that no artificer can imagine to set more/' Stukely 
also describes it as " a fine old lightsome building, with a good 
ring of eight bells." 

As it is said by Leland to be " newe,'' We must presume that 
it had just received a complete repair at his visit ; fok* its anti- 
quity is of a much older date, and carried hack by some to the 
Saxon times, evident indeed from its architecture, or at least 
previous to the reign of Stephen, when that mode of architec-' 
ture fell into disuse. We are not disposed, however, to place 
any reliance on the tale of Bering, of a Workman who told him 
that in repairing the west end, he had seen a date cut in one of 
the timbers, which he did not remember, but knew that it was 
upwards of eleven hundred years old ! This church is built 
quite in the collegiate style, in form of a cross, with a very 
august tower in the centre, and evidently of the Gothic of Henry 
the seventh's reign : and its whole appearance is venerable and 
impressive. 

It is at present undergoing a complete repair, and it is but 
due to the taste of those who superintend it, to say, that the 
ancient workmanship is preserved as much as possible. It is at 
the same time a matter of regret that the ancient l>etl loft in the 

body 
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body of tke cbnrdk is laken do«B> a» it was a very carious 
fragment of old customs. 

The interior is as yenerable as the outside ; the windows cast 
a dim religious light, but are no longer adorned with their ai^ 
cient painted glass* except some trifling fragments. There was 
also an ancient painting on the walU of St. Christopher; but 
nothing remains to gratify curiosity, except some (aint shades 
that are scarcely perceptible. 

The monuments in the church bare once been numerous^ 
both mural or of the tablet kind, and also many brass plates; 
but these latter were almost entirely stripped off by the liberal 
and reforming round heads in the civil commoUons of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the south aisle is *' our Lady's chapel" which contains the 
tomb of the first and second Earb of Clarei who died at tbe be- 
ginning and middle of the seventeenth century ; and opposite 
to this, on the north side is the '* Chapel of AH Saints'' the bu- 
rial place of the Plumtre fiimily. In this latter chapel is a win- 
dow which* for sisif and elegance of ornament, surpasses most 
that we have seen of its date and style, and whose ramifications 
and tracery, by making even darkness more visible, add much 
%Q, tbe solemnity of the surrounding scone of mortality. 

The ancient organ was destroyed in the civil wars ; another 
built in 1704^ which was taken down and replaced in 1742: 
b«t the present elegant and fine toned one was erected in 1777, 
by Svetikr^ It has two fronts ; and, both in tone and elegance, 
is a convincing proof of tbe extraordinary skill of its maker. 
For the inscriptions on tbe monuments, and on the bells which 
now amount to ten in number, we must refer to Dering, as even 
a slight recapitulation would far exceed our limits. Before the 
reformation this church had a guild or fraternity of six priests 
in honour of the Trinity, and also three chantries. The Tri- 
litKwi and Annual visitations of the archbishop, and of the 
ai;chdeacon4 are always held in this church. 

Sr*PeTER's Church is a handsome edifice with a iody spire, 
9 standing 
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9tilidiiig iiMr tbi pMirk^t plaA& h «till teteiiii i6ni« memoHftlt 
Qf SaJioii «rcbittciar« i mscb ef Gothic ; «iid^ comidcmble ihiifo 
qC modem tddilimM> added daring a Moeot repun The oeoesiiifcjr 
fiir di«ae modem additions was occasioned by tbe damage which 
it sustained in the civil wart daring tbe siege of tbe town by 
Cromwell's forces; at wbieb time i|i particelar a sbell fell upon 
tbe Teatry, and deftvoyed net only tbat bat also part of tbe body 
of tbe ebnrcb. It is at present well ligbted in conseqaenee of 
ita modem windows, and is softciently large to accommodate tbe 
pansbioners i wl^iob cannot be said of St. Mary^s, wbcAe parnb 
ia considerably larger than botb tbeotbers. 

Whilst digging a vault aboat a centary ago, tbe workmen dis« 
corared tbe remains of Jehn 4e Phmtre, tbe benevolent tovtn^ 
dev of tbe hospital at the bridge, and which still beats his name ; 
and wbe, with his brother, desired by will to be buried in the 
eb^p^ of All Saints in this qherch. 

Here is a very good ring of bells, the 7th of which was given 
to the church by Margery Doobleday,a washerwoman, in 1544, 
with twenty shillings per annum to the sexton, for the ringing 
of it every morning at four o'clock, in order to rouse all fbture 
nymphs of tbe tub to their daily labour. 

There are many monum^ts in the church ; but they are prin« 
eipally interesting to the local antiquary, as illustrative of the 
descent of the various flunllies iii the parish. In this church the 
8|Hffitaal Court is held. 

St. Nicholas* Church was pulled down in the civil wars, by 
order of ColonelJulius Hutchinson, the parliamentarian gover- 
nor; its material applied to private profit, and the bells as it 
is said sent by the governor to the manor house at Owthorpe.* 
The reason ass^^ned lor polling it down, was its extreme vici* 
nity to the castle, which would have been beneficial to a be-> 

sieging 

* This seeihty however, partly contradicted by a fact mentioned hy Throsby« 
who u^s that in digging some years ago near the ibundatlon of tbe present 
tfmar, part «f ahell was loutid hrohce to pieces^ supposed to hhy been doii« 
1)1 tht 4PiBolition of the old church. 
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sieging army in case of an attack* The present edifice was 
erected in 1678; it is of brick, ornamented with stone corners^ 
window frames, &c.and has a light and airy appearance. There 
is a very fine prospect from the church yard^ though its eleva- 
ti<m is only eleven yards above the level of the Trent. 

The interior is very well lighted, and extremely comfortable in 
consequence of the great attention paid to it ; for the parish is 
of late years so increased as to be^superior to Su Peter's. It 
consists of a spacious nave and two side aisles, the sovthern- 
most of which was much enlarged in 1756 by private subscrip- 
tion ; and a similar extension of the north aisle took place in^^ 
1783, when 500/. were raised for that purpose. It has been of 
late years new paved, and ornamented with a handsome pulpit 
and reading desk, and also with a new gallery on the north 
side. The ancient monuments were 'all destroyed; and the 
modern ones do not require any particular notice^ Amongst 
other parochial charities, is ^^hance bequeti of Anthony Walker, 
a wandering beggar, who left two cottages and six acres of 
ground at Matlock to that parish in which he should die, which 
happened to be this of St Nicholas.' 

St. James's Church, or chapel, has lately been built, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of population, on castle ground, 
which is extra-parochiaL On or near to its scite, was in ancient 
times a chapel, which was granted by Edward the second to 
the friars Carmelites,, to whose monastery it was adjoining. 
Here also the court of the honour of Peverel was held for some 
centuries, but now removed to Basford. 

The present edifice is light, neat, and elegaiit, both within 
and without, and judiciously and tastefully executed in imita* 
tion of the Gothic style, under the superintend ance of Mr. 
Stretton of Lentpn priory, whose taste and research aran anti* 
quary are fully displayed by his choice of style and selection 
of ornaments. The inside is peculiarly neat and comfortable, 
without losing any thing of its Gothic air ; and the light support 
of ^he galleries, toj|[ether with the execution of the pulpit and 

reading 
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reading desk, are in themstslves complete models for future 
architects. 

If it has any defect it is in the Ibwnessof the tower, which 
we believe proceeds from a lowness in the subscription purse. 
By the act of Parliament for its establishment, the Jiubscribers 
have at present the presentation in their own hands> but it is 
in a certain time to devolve to the crown. 

In the town of Nottingham, there were formerly several 
Religious Foundations. Leland says, " there hath been 3 
hoases of freres, as I remember, whereof 2 stoode toward the 
weste of the towue, and not far from the castelle.^' 

The Grey Friars were placed in the Broadmarsh not far 
from the castle. The house was founded by Henry the third 
in 1350, and granted at the dissolution to Thomas Heneage. It 
is now the scite of a brewery* 

The White Friars, or Carmelites, had a house in St. Nicholas 
parish. It was founded by Reginald lord Grey de Wilton, and 
Sir John Shirley, Knt. and granted by Henry the eighth to 
James Sturley. . 

The House of St. Johns belonging to the knights of Jeru- 
salem, stenod on the eastern side of the town. 

St. Leonard's Hospital for Lepers, was also somewhere on 
thi! eastern side : it bad the privilege of cdtting the dead wood 
in the forest of Nottingham. 

St. Mary's Cell, we are told by Tanner in the Not. Mod. 
was founded in the reign of Henry the third for two monks in « 
the chapel of St. Mary in the rock under the castle. 

St. Sepulchre's was a brotherhood in the reign of Henry 
the third i and a College of Secular priests was once existing 
in the castle,^ 

As 

• Dering is very copious in his detail of the vftrious rules of these differ- 
ent orders ; we shall select one or ttvo to exemplify the ckattUy and cleattlhi 
n^u of the monks, two virtues with which we believe they never have been 
extraordinarily giAed^ 

With 
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Am NoititiglMm Ins bvl time pwrteh chvrthM wbii»h hhtt 
long been inadequate to the increased population^ it is not bov^ 
pristag tint it shottld coniun Mcb a nainbtT of DiMAittiiio and 

ScOTABIAli PlMCBS OP WoMHrP« 

The Hiea PAtrRii^iiT Mssrific i» eslabliili^d by ii UtrftibMr 
of the motit reipeccable inbabttantii of the tty^rnj and the build- 
ing itself is a handsome sqmre Of bl-ick>tOll of modem ^r^etktt. 
I* is spacioaik Hgbt> mid mry ; and ftektiowMged the Ptesbjfte* 
fitm priaeiplet and form of worship. 

The €Atria«*T& MtsviirG is Marly ob the wott^ ptvtstrnplt, 
the congregatbn bemg Calv'IniMs/ and prelty n«miefonnB; and 
they hare koA the good mum to maka th«fif ^%ct of worship 
airy and ooMiaodious* tiMr irawt of wbiob good and n^essairy 
qus^tie* wa b»1fiet!« oftea tend* to fill Seecafiaa Ohapets ititb 
visitors who would otherwise have adb«red M» the £stal>U8hed 
Chnrelt.^''^ 

Tha OamtiVL B«A^ti«ts tm sot very flumeit>iMS ^ their pt»ea 
^ worship vi^s e^igkialty a Methodist c^iap^l, md is a snalh 
but neat, octagon building. 

The BAPViatNG €AbVi»ist« are tawt ikunarcMis ; antl have a 
spacious, well light^> <:oiiitfortabie plaee <yf nie«tiifg naai* G^^ 
\kk*9 liaspitalb 

Close to it> and almosK ad^ainiing tba noilh east side of Col-« 
lin's Hospital, is the very neat and siM^le meeting of tha 
Quaiucaa. 

But 

Withrcspccr fo die first, if *as ordained, '» tkaf no bfOtli«r al<ttl«i visit * 
lAlMtt %Mt in cdiopany, itAd thttf hfptmvtAm, «kid i^f ediiektioto f and 
tfattt '' oooe wcte to Iriss fhe li^ ^ mtf wotMia." With teipMt to the l«tt»tf 
▼irtue, there were the remarkable directions " that tliey be apt too nite in 
washing their clothes/* and that " thej dare kill no Termia, nor lye on fea- 
ther beds:" and it was further ordered, that "if the abbot enjoyn to any 
monk impmikmik^ he ntMr, with t^medee aad ««beiisiiefb etctoas hi4 iia« 
bility ; if Ae sbbdc m^jfe it, \m Mttst obey^, ttid tt^m la Ood'i sirsidt*n«S'." ! r 

* We may almoii ts^ tbirt tbit i» jmwed la fbe iu«tfO|M>Iit, where the eouN 
fortable chapels belonging to the church of England ml€ tiht^i well HIM/ 
and ifhe parish churches deserted. 
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But the most ttinneroiis of all the ProteiUat seolan«i are the 
Wesleyan Methodists^ who hairc a aew pkice of neecii^ ia 
Hockkjf Street, It is large, and always well attended. 

The Roman CATaotics have also a small chapel ih Storey 
Street, King's Place ; b«t they are not very numeroas* 

There was also formerly a sect of Pkikdelpkiam, who met 
in the brewbouse yard» and whom Dr. Thoroton calls %, set of 
fimatic^* Their founder was a Dutch Anabaptist^ and oeitaialy 
a false prophet \ for he boasted that he would rise In three days 
after his death which happened in lv5S6; which not taking place» 
many ^ his followers immediately disowniedl his doctrines. 

The Public CiiAftiTissj both ancient and siodem, are^ery 
numerouB ; and the latter are npon a Tery extensive sc»le« 

PiuMrrafi's Hospitai* was founded by John Plumtre^ an m^ 
habitant of Notdngham, sometime about the I6th of Rkhari 
the second, hamg obtained the king's leave to erect an hosptlal 
at the bridge end for two chaplains, whereof one was to be 
master, and 13 poor old widows* to the bmour of the minuncia* 
tion of the blessed VirgHi. Little of the first buildiog tsy wn 
befftve, now in existence, yet much of what remains ia ol ceu** 
stdenMe antiquity, and seems of Elisabeth's time, or a little 
before. It has a centre with ballastrade on top, two wingi ov 
ends of semi-circular zigzag outline in th<r roof, and the win* 
dowsi of pliiit stone work. 

In 175l a desc^tidatit of the original founder added Ibor new 
tenements; and two years afterwards his son repaired the el4 
building, added two new tenemeBls> and thus compteteid the 
original benetdent pl«i. The apartments are clean and eom* 
fortable; the penskfttOfs reeeke fifteen shtllingff eacti per 
month, a ton of coals and a new gown per annum \ and the 
pretentation is still in the PUimtre family. 

Couin's no9i>irAt is a plain brick elerfation of two storiesr 
with fottiteen wthdows in each row in front, 'a doorway of euti 
stone with niche and ornaments over it. It stands in Friar Lantt« 

surrounded 
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surrounded by a small court and low brick wall; and is really 
an ornament to that part of the town. 

It was founded by the will of Mr. Abel Collin in 1704 for the 
reception of S4 poor men and'women^ each having two com- 
fortable apartments and two shillings per week, with a ton and 
a half of coals per annum* 

Of other charities of an old standing, our limits will only 
permit m to name Willoughbt's Hospitai. in the Fishergate ; 
GREGoaT^s Hospital in Houndsgate; Woollby's Bbadhovse 
in Becklane; Handlbys Hospital in Stoney Street; Bilby's. 
Alms Houses in Coal*pit Lane ; Laboubbbs' Hospital on Toll- 
house Hill ; Wabsabcatb Hospital, &c., the whole of which 
aflford relief to upwards of 70 poor and infirm individuals. Be* 
sides these there are the Peckkam and CavcnUy charities as 
well as several others, which, having no importance beyond 
their immediate locality, do not require any particular illustra- 
tion here. 

The Workhouses are in number equal to the parishes, and 
are all upon a very clean and commodious scale ; and it is but 
justice to the town at large to say that every benevolent plan 
or regulation for the comfort of their helpless inmates is strictly 
attended to, and generally followed by beneficial consa* 
quences. 

The size of the parish qf St. Mary\ now so very populous^, 
calls perhaps for some further additions to its own ; but those who 
have the management of it have fully availed themselves of the 
animadversions of Eden, who, in his 3tate of the Poor written in 
1795, noticed that this workhouse was surrounded by other 
buildings, most of which were much higher than it; so as com* 
pletely to obstruct the free passage of air. 

In this parish also we understand from the same author that 

several small donations, amounting in the whole to about 80/* 

per annum, are distributed to fit objects, not receiving paro* 

chial assistance. 

But one i^f the greatest glories of Nottingham, is its Gbnebal 

Infxemaby, 
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Imfcrmaut, a most ^aciou8> and indeed elegant building, 
and noble institution^ which^ as Throsby observes, takes under 
its healing w'mgi, the sick, poor, and lame, from any county or 
district ; shedding a most comfortable iufluence around ; and 
forming a splendid ornament to tlie tow|i« 

The first stone was laid on the 12th of February 1781, at the 
south ease butment, accompanied by a series of silver coins of 
the present reign, and with a brass plate whose inscription at 
some distant day may prove, to future antiquaries, the benevo* 
lence of Englishmen in the 18th and 19th centuries : 

'* General Hospital near Nottingham ; open to the Sick 
and Poor of any Country, The Corporation gave the 
ground for the said Hospital/' 

On digging for *the foundation, some human bones were 
found with a sword and target, broken spears, &c. 

The building consists of a centre, two advancing wings, and 
two ends ; it has thirteen windows in a range, and is two stories 
high;' and from the south east front a most extensive ^irospect 
of the vale of Belvoir presents itself. It is most airily situated 
on all sides, and is surrounded with pleasant walks and 
gardens ; for which the duke of Newcastle benevolently 
gave some ground in addition to that presented by the cor* 
poration. 

It has been observed that this hospital may boast of two 
things : first, of being an eleemosynary asylum to the indigent 
and impotent ; and, secondly, that it is built upon the identical 
spot, (or near to it,) on which the unfortunate Charles first fixed 
his royal standard ; but afler a very careful survey and exam- 
ination, for which we were indebted to the polite attention of 
Mr. Stretton the architect, and to the laudable pride of the 
matron who was anxious to exhibit every thing Concerning it, 
we may fairly say that this benevolent and liberal institution 
has much more to boast of. 

At present there are considerable additions making tq it, by 
which two spacious and airy day rooms, four additional wards. 

Vol. XII. I amore 
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a more cmmnodious shop and atore room, and 80?emi other 
eonTeniences, will be obtained.* 

In these additions, many very asefbl improvements are tak- 
ing place, particularly in the mode of Tentilation and of the 
conveyance of water ; both of which are well worthy the ex* 
amination of persons snperintending similar establishments, or 
indeed any buildings on an extensive scale, being both me- 
chanically and philosophically novel and correct. The inter- 
nal cleanliiiess is highly deserving of praise ; and the disposi- 
tion of the dispensary, and other offices, is a pattern for all 
institutions of this nature. 

The Nobility and Gentry of the county and town have come 
forward in the handsomest manner to execute the various of- 
fices ; and the Medical gentlemen all contribute their services 
gratuitously. The benefactions, legacies, and annual snbscrip- 
tions,^are on a very handsome scale ; and it is worth notice that 
the annual expense, upon a fiiir principle, can never well ex- 
ceed the annual income ; for every subscriber can only recom- 
mend a certain number of patients in proportion to his subscrip- 
tion, though the scale of recommendation is very liberal, as 
subscribers of two guineas annually can recommend two in- 
patients, and three out-patients, in the course of a year ; and 
these may be from any distant county, even if brought here 
merely for the purpoise of cure. 

The benefactions have already been very nomerous: amongst 
which one generous unknoton individual subscribed the sum of 
10000/. stock, equal to 6837/. ^rling tf 

At the close of the year ending March 1811, the benefac* 
tions amounted to 14,785/. ; the legacies to 44S2i. ; and the re- 
ceipts 

• Vide General Report for 1811. 
f Other benefactions were, from Mrs. £. Bainbridge of Woodborougb, 
lOOOi; a friend 400/; Dnke of Newcastle, and John Mortis, Esq. of Not* 
tingharo 300/. each ; and many of 9001. and tOOL from the neighbouring 
NobiJily and Gentry. There have also been te? eral legacies of 500/. ; be* 
'ides smaller sams. 
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teipts ^ tbat year, indading lOWh balance, aiid H7L annual 
tubscriptions, amounted to 3323/. 

In February 1813, tbere were 49 in-patients, and 309 out« 
patients, then on the hospital books : but the total number re- 
lieved, from the first opening up to March 1811, ^ere 9535 Ixa^ 
patients, 24401 out-patients, making a total of 33936 ! ! ! 

The LuNATie Asylum^ both for paupers, and for those who 
can pay for admission, is upon a very considerable sciatic^, and 
is amongst the first completed under the act of Parliament; 
having been opened for admission on the ISth of February of 
the present year (1812) when nine were admitted from Not- 
tingham, and tbere were also 52 recomnYendatipns of case^ on 
the books. 

This building which is erected upon an airy scite in th^e pa- 
rish of Sneinton, at a very short distance from the town, and 
placed so as to form, an ornamental object, ha» be<^n very jusCly 
said to possess a decided superiority in its general design, and 
in the distribution of its arrangement, over any other building 
of the same nature yet established, it Is built oii land pur- 
chased by the voluntary subscribers^ for thatpurp^se^ and itk 
genera] plan is to provide separate and distinct wards foY nia^« 
and female lunatics, distributed into classes | as well Us ^fortbe 
contalescents and incurables; and also separate and distisret 
airing grounds for the male and fe^mle convalese^nts; * 

« This: pisam has been completely executed, by a building 4j>¥ 
five stories in height, two of which ar« in the basement,- but 
sufficiently light and airy for every purposeof health and tottt- 
§otU Each story has a long and airy corHdore, which leadi 
to each range of celts, airy, cool/and comfortable, and*afford^ 
ing aocommodation for My-six patients. The stjrle of archK 
tecture is extremely plain ; yet the front elevation meiy' be 
considered stfficiefitly handsome tb render it an object of bea»* 
ty ffom^iny point of view, 

- in order fof its support^ mtiksli hits already been done, by^^o^- 
tontsry contributipn; but muc^t yet remains to be done, not 

.12 . • enly 
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only to pay off the debt already contracted, of whidi abovft 
4700/. was borrowed from the funds of the General Infirmary, 
but also for its annual support and expenditure. 

The patients form three classes ; persons who can pay fot 
their care and maintenance in proportion to their ability ; per- 
sons admitted on the payment of very small sums; and pau- 
pers, for whom a certain rate shall be paid by the county. 

The justices of the cbunt}^ and also of Nottingham, bene- 
factors of 20 guineas, and annual subscciberS'Of 2 guineas^ are 
governors ;, and all elections of oflTicers, &c. are to be done hj 
ballot. 

The d(mattons m 1811 amounted to 17641, : legacies to 2487/. 
and the annual subscriptions to about 350/. 

The Public Schools m Nottingham are fully sufficient in 
pumber^ for the «ze of the town; and from the recent judi^* 
cious regulations which have taken place in several instances, 
they are likely in future to answer every benevolent purpose 
for which they were founded. 

The Free Grammar School was founded by Agnes Mellors 
in 1513, a vowess, oflen called Lady Mellors, but only the 
w;id<^w of a wealthy bell-founder of Nottingham.* This 
school, which is in the parish of St Mary's, had almost fallen 
into disuse, as the knowledge of Latin is no longer necessary to 
enable a man to say his pra^^ers^ which was the case in the days 
of Catholicism when this school was fomided, though but a 
very few years befoce the Reformation; of course, few scholars . 
were in the habit of attending; but by a recent and judicious 
regulation of the corporation, in 1807, sixty boys are now to 
he ad^nitted and taught not only Greek and Latin, and the 
^lasslc^, but also English, writings and aiithmetic, gratis. 

There is also an excellent Charity School,. a neat little 
building, clean and comfortable, and ornamented in the front 
with the usual statues of a boy and girl of the foundation. U 
.1$ jaif ily situated in the High Pavefpen^ on a pieQe of grpitnd 

.... > ^givw 
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f^yen by a benevolent attorney, a Mr. William Thorpe. It is 
entirely supported by voluntary contribution, and maintains 
fifty poor children of both sexes, who are instructed in religioi^ 
and in English reading. Forty of these are clothed in the blue 
coat costume, and the whole of them ha^e an air of health and 
happiness* 

There are several other schools supported on liberal princi- 
ples ; one in St. Mary's parish educates thirty poor children ; 
another in the same parish, supported by a private society, has 
long been established for the education of sixteen; the Frotes* 
Umt Dissenters support one for the poor children of their own 
persuasion, who are clothed and plainly educated; and a 'Gftur^A 
qf England Sunday School has been for some time in existence, 
whose receipts in 2811 amounted to \27L 

The Sunday Schools in Nottingham, suppoHed by all classes^ 
are, indeed, on a very extensive scale, though at a small ex* 
pense, as the young people of each persuasion, and in very 
respectable situations in life, dedicate themselves sedulously to 
the education of the children, who amount to upwards of 1500 
of each sex, or about 3000 in the whole. 

The CovMTY Hall was, in Dering's time in the middle of the 
last century, a ruinous disgraceful building. This, however^ 
has been replaced by a very commodious and handsome edifice 
erected hyihe county in 1770, on the High Pavement, and in 
the immediate vicinity of St. Mary's church. The ground on 
which it stands was expressly excepted from the jurisdiction of 
the town by the charter of Henry the sixth, and still continues 
so. It has an extensive hall witli two convenient courts, and 
all the necessary apartments for the accommodation of the 
judges, jury rooms. Sec; and is ornamented with some old 
standards of the duke of Kingston's light hoi'se, in the rebellion 
of 1745, and with pictures of their present Majesties given by 
the earl of Manvers. 

The Town Hall, for the town and county of the town* 6f 
Koltingham,' is a large building three stories high, with the 

I 3 town 
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town prison on the ground floor, and a large flight of steps fli 
one end, leading to the first floor, commodiously and hand* 
comely fitted up for the Tarioos necessary purposes. It stands 
iMar the scite of the old Weekday Cross. 

In 1811, the annual statement of the county rate of the 
county and town of Nottingham was 363 U., which was all ex** 
pended, except a small balance of 177/. 

The County Prison, which formerly was under the ancient 
county hall, is now behind it ; and, being on the slope of the 
rock on Its southern face, is not only airily situated, but has 
also some Tery extensive yiews from its upper apartments, from 
one of which, some years ago, a prisoner jumped in hopes of 
escaping, though at a height of 70 feet. This gaol is clean, •and 
\airy ; and, we understand, under excellent modern regulations ; 
which were certainly very necessary, when we consider its 
state when the benevolent Howard was collecting his materials 
for a History of the Prisons in England. There are some small 
benefactions existing for the relief of poor debtors ; but, in Mr. 
Howard^s time, their principal relief was from a collection 
raised by a person employed to go round the country at Christ- 
mas, which amounted at that time to about <S5/. Mr. Howard 
complained much of a man who, in the year 1776, having ob« 
tained hit Majesty's pardon, was nevertheless detained in gaol 
for a considerable time for the paltry simi of about fifty shillings 
for office and gaollees. 

The Town an© County Gaol is also as commodious as cir* 
< cumstances will admit 4>f, though much is yet wanted to render 
it complete. At Mr. Howaid's first visit, .he complained much 
of the state of its dungeons and other rooms ; but at his second 
considerable improvements had taken place. There is now a 
total separation of Felons and Debtors; and there is a commo* 
dious«bath, which is extremely conducive to the health and 
cleanliness of the unfortunates confined here. A small sum is 
annually collected in the town for the relief of poor debtors. 

The Town Bridewell, which stands in St. John's Street, has 

also 
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^Iso begun to d«f ire some benefit from the liberal active phi* 
lantbropy of the present day. Indeed it is to be hoped that in 
a few years, the general melioration of all places of confine* 
ment^ as far as is consistent with sejcurity« will cause Mr. How- 
ard's horrible, yet unfortunately too accurate, statement, to be 
considered as a kind of Romance. It never can be too deeply 
impressed upon the minds of all those who have any power or 
superintendance over those places, that the separation of the 
aexes, the separation of young from hardened ofienders, and 
tibe separation of debtors from felons, are objects both of the 
greatest phy sksd and moral importance. When all these things 
we tttfficieutly attended to, with the addition of wholesome 
food, clean lodging, airy exercising grounds, good sewers, and 
a supply of water, with good workshops and incitements to in^ 
dustry, still will our prisons be places of punishment to those 
tinhappily confined in them ; and with these additions they are 
also more likely to become places of amendment. 

The Mabket Placb of Notttnghaa has long been admired. 
£ven in the reign of Henry the eighth, Leland says, '' the Mar- 
ket phice and streate, both for the buildings on the side of it, 
for the very great wideness of this streete, and the cleane pav- 
ing of it, is the most iairest without exception of all England ;'' 
■and it is now certainly one of the most spacious in the king- 
dom, surrounded with excellent houses, and having every ac- 
commodation for its various purposes. At the upper end of it 
formerly stood the Mak Crou; but that, with the other crossesi, 
is now down. 

It is now the place for the two weekly markets on Wednes* 
.day and Saturday ; on the former of these days the ancient 
beast market from St. Peter's is held here ; but on the Saturdays, 
which are the principal days, the mayor and corporation have 
very judiciously ordered the cattle market to be heldou another 
spot. • ' 

The supply of this market, particalarly on Saturday, is very 
abundant in every necessary of life ; but the prices are cousi- 

I 4 - dered 
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dered as rather extravagant in many instances, and very far in- 
deed above that scale which Bering has given ns in bis book : 
and nothing can be more amusing or interesting to a stranger 
than to go through this market, and observe the extraordinary 
neatness and regularity of those who have brought their various 
articles for sale ; but more particularly to see the young females 
of the town, many of them of the most respectable families in 
the place, who are not ashamed to put on their marketing 
dress, and, with their little baskets, to make such purchases as 
they can conveniently carry. It is not unfair either to remark, 
that the stranger cannot fail to be struck with the neatness and 
beauty, which he will meet at every step, and that in a greater 
proportion than the Editor of these sheets recollects ever to 
have met with in any other town, even where they have been 
famed for the charms of the sex. 

The New Excbange stands at the east end of the Market 
place ; it is a. very handsome brick building of four stories in 
height, erected by the corporation in the early part of the last 
century, of 123 feet in length, and the front supported by a 
range of stone pillars forming a spacious opeii parade, with the 
Shambles partly under, and partly behind it ; which, however, 
are so insufficient for the demand on market days, that 8o stalls 
are sometimes set out in the Market place, or rather in the 
Smithy Row. It was intended at first to ornament the front 
with the statues of George the first, and the then Prince and 
Princess of Wales ; but the niches still remain untenanted. There 
is, however, a well executed figure of Justice on the top. The 
apartments above stairs are airy and spacious, and neatly, though 
plainly, fitted up for public purposes and various corporation 
and election uses : there has also been for some time a subscrip* 
tion news room fitted up in one of them, called the Exchange 
Hall. 

The Fairs at Nottingham are three annually ; these we be- 
lieve take place on the seventh of March, the second and third of 
Aprils and the second of October called Goose fair. All of 
8 thes« 
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these are for cattle and horses^ and the latter also particularly 
for cheese.* 

The Taade and Manufactures of Nottingham have long 
be^n very extensive. Here are several mills for spinning silk 
and cotton, and for twisting do; silk mills worked by horses; 
lace workers ; stocking weavers ; a white lead work ; a foutidery 
for cast iron ware from the pigs brought from Coalbrook dale ; 
dying and bleach works; British lace by framework; brew- 
eries ; malthouses ; tanneries, &c. The glasshouses^ however, 
which formerly existed are now laid aside ; and the pottery is 
also very trifling. 

Great changes have at different times taken place with re* 
^pect to the trade o^ this town ; and it is a curious fact that lit- 
tle more than a century ago, though then a manufacturing 
place, it was dependent upon the neighbouring towns, and 
even villages, for grocery, drapery, &c. though it is now the 
general depot for a very extensive neighbourhood. Much of 
its modern improvement must, however, be dated from even so 
late a period as that in which its water communications were 
improved by the various cuts in its vicinity. « 

It is said that, as early as the commencement of the twelfth 
century, the Dyeing Trade was an object of importance to 
Nottingham ; but it declined in the reign of Mary, and is now 
scarcely worth mentioning, though so long a source of opu^ 
lence and independence to many families in the place. 

The Stocking Manufactory seems to have begun to fill up 
its place soon after, as the stocking frame was invented in the 
reign of Elizabeth; yet, in 1641, there were only two frame 
work knitters in Nottingham. 

The usefulness and simplicity of the present machines are 
astonishing; and it is well known, that it was invented by Wil- 
liam 

• The Agricultural Survey says* that the fair on the second of April is 
moveable^ if it falls on the Mondaj^ after Palm Sunday ; and we have seen it 
stated that these fairs are on the Friday after January 13th, 7th and 8th oi 
Match, Thonday before Easter, and Snd, Srd, and 4tby of October. 
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)iam Lee* who wa»'M. A. of St. John's college at Cftmbridge, 
bom at Calverton according to Thoroton> but at WoodboroQgb, 
a village about seven miles distant from Nottingham, according 
to Dering's account, who records a traditional story of him that 
be was heir to a pretty freehold estate, and being deeply in 
love with a young person to whom he paid his addresses, but 
whom he always found more intent upon her knitting, than to 
bis vows and protestations, he yras induced to contrive a ma- 
chine, which should render the mode of knitting by hand en- 
^rely useless. We have, however, seen it stated differently ; 
that Mr. Lee was a poor curate, and married ; and his wife being 
obliged to occupy herself industriously with knitting, which 
interfered very much with the attention necessary to her fa- 
mily, he was prompted to attempt the invention of the present 
complex, yet simple, machinery. It is certain that he or his 
brother exhibited the loom before queen Elizabeth ; but his in* 
tention being despised in his native country, he went to France 
vrith several English workmen, where he .was patronized by 
Henry the fourth. The murder of that monarch overturned all 
his hopes of success; he died of grief and chagrin at Paris, 
and bis few surviving workmen returned to England. After 
some time, a company was established in London ; but no trade 
qf this kind, where stnall capitals are sufficient, can possibly 
flourish under a monopoly ; of course even the London dealers 
in hosiery found it more profitable to purchase their goods in 
the country, than from the manufacturers of the metropolis ; 
and the trade has thus been enabled, for many years, to find its 
own level. 

We have not been able to procure any recent estimate of the 
number of frames employed in this manufacture; but Bering 
says, that in tlie middle of the last century, there were 1300 
employed in Nottingham alone, to which may be added about 
400 assistant workmen occupied in making the various parts of 
the frame manufacture, and also a great number of winders, 
sizers, and seamer^, &c. The number at present, however, not- 
withstanding 
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witliftaiiding the cireomseribed state of our commerce^ most be 
much greater. 

The BoNS Lacb Tradb was once a source of profitable in- 
dustry to a number of females; it afterwards declined ; but w» 
believe that the Jrame lace would soon have enabled us to rifsl 
the continent in that article^ bad it not been for the lata 
anhappy disturbances. It is evident, indeed, that if ^e ene* 
mies of England had it in their power to stir up any part of her 
populace, to illegal deeds, this is one point to which they would 
naturally direct their attention; and it is not impossible that 
eome future investigation may shew that French influence and 
corruption were at the bottom of these riots, not only for the 
purposes of general injury, but with a reference to this braneh 
of trade in particular. ' 

The Malting Business, as we have already noticed under 
the general head of the county, has long been a source of pn^ 
fit to the town ; indeed, ever since the introduction of that 
trade into the kingdom, at the period of the Normaa conquest*^ 
The goodness of the barley, in the vale of Belvoir, has been 
stated as one cause of the goodness of the Nottingham malt 
and ale, which even Stukely the antiquary did not disdain to 
mention, saying, '' it was highly valued for softness and plea- 
sant taste i" much also may have been owing to the great dep^h, 
and consequent coolness, of their ale cellars^ many of tbei^ 
having 36 steps in depth. Some of the other maoufaclQries, 
already noted, have indeed fallen into decay, particularly the 
Taaniflt^ business ; and the Iron trade, which, with the exception 
of a foundery already mentioned, is completely removed to 
districts better fitted for it. " " " 

The Population of Nottingham has been increasing gra- 
dually ever since the reign of Edward the Conf«^9sor, when the 
number of mjsn stated,, amounted to 193,* and if we allo.w.each 
man to have had a house, and the whole inhabitants to have 
averaged at 5^ per houte, the population must have been about 
1056: except in this instance, that, after the Norman conquest, 
9 the 
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the Dnmbfor.of men were only- 196, which* at the same ptopor* 
lion, would giye a population of about 748. 

It has been said that a decrease took place in the reign of 
Henry the eighth ; but that is merely an inference drawn frods 
an act of Parliament having passed, obliging: thetowns of Not- 
tingham, and some others, to repair their ruinous houses, and 
bad pavements ; and, therefore, cannot be taken as an absolute 
Cict. 

The earliest authentic account we have of the population in 
the last century, is from Dering, pages 13 and 14, where it ap^ 
pears that the hooses amounted to 1806, and the inhabitants to 
9790, beudes200 in workhouses, gaols» and hospitals, equal 
to a total of 10,010 : this was in. 1799; and by a census of the 
births and burials for the seven preceding years,. it appears that 
the fortner amounted to 2694, the latter to9S3U giving an in- 
crease of 363, independent of new comers.'* 

By another account taken in 175 1, the number of inhabi* 
^ts is estMoated at 10.061, being only an increase of &l itttfae 
(onrse of twelve years. 

By a census taken in 1779, the parishes were stated to .con* 
fain as follows : 

Houtei. 

• In the year 1744, Dering prodaces several instances of longevity, prov- 
faig the general healthfulness of this town ; two of his instances may amase. 

" Goody Ryley, ttii within three days of her death, being in St. Mary's 
workhoate, if she was not p^leased with bet usage, would every now i^nd 
|hen, take a ramble on loot to London, where she had some of her children 
aettlcd i and if they gave her the least offence, she would as readily trot 
down again to Nottingham ; she was above iOO years of age," 

After this ettraordinary instance of an old woman, whom it was diflicult to 
please, the doctor adverts to a lady to whom he seems to have paid more per- 
sonal attention, as he speaks of her in the present ten»e ; this was *' Goody 
Geditng, witlioot Chapel bar,'* who, according to his observations, ** sells 
tie, walks about, brews herself, and spin9> it txtremely nUnbU tongit^, «nd 
bas a voice very shrill; by her countenance one would judge her not to b« 
above 70.!" 
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H0MUS. 

St Mary's 2314 

St, Peter's 446 

St. Nicholas's 431 

Brewhouse Yard, near the castle. Extra-parochial 

3191 3556 17,711 

ai^d at that period, the burials, from 1772 to 1778 inclusive, 
amounted to 3903. 

The return of 1801 gave 4977 houses, containing 6707 fami- 
Ifibs; the males were 13729; the females 15132; making a ge* 
neral total of 28661 ; of whom 1 1698 were employed in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and 262 in agriculture. The 
estimate of the parishes was, St. Mary's 22,654 ; Sf« Nicholas's 
5.415; St. Peter's 2,732; and Extra-parochial only 60, being 
only one half of the preceding census. 

By the retmns of 1811, the males now amount to 15,537; 
the females to 18,^26; making a total of 34363, or double the 
population of 1779, a period of only 32 years. It appears, 
however, that there has been a decrease both of baptisms and 
burials in Nottingham, during the last year, though not to any 
very considerable amount.* 

Tliough 

' * Those who cbuse to speculate on tbe chances of life and death may re- 
ceive some inforinatioQ, bj comparing the foUowiog accoant of tbe births 
and burials in this towni with tbe sam total of population s 

Ma2er. FemaUt, Total of Btp. Total of Bur, 

St. Marj's Baptized ....528 444 967 

Buried 280 299 679. 

St. Nicholas's Baptized ..48 48 96 

Buried 54 -59 IIS ' 

St. Peter's Baptised 36 30 66 

Buried •...*• 36 49 78 

1188 770 

Slere tliere is an extraordinary dUierence betwfien tbe births fnd dnutbs^ 
and in a proportion unknoivD in former times ; but we conceive^ that .do qqh 

will 
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T\MBgh tanch of this increase mast have arisen from the in« 
crease of commerce and maoafactiires ; yet we must allow ibme 
merit to the healthy sitiMtion, and to the general salabrity of 
the air* By a statement kept by Dr. Clarke> of Nottingham, 
for 18I0« it appears that the thermometer was at its greatest al* 
titude on the second of September, being 83^ with an easterly 
wind ; its greatest depression on the 20th of February, being 
14^ with the wind at N. £• Its greatest variation in 24 hours 
was on the 19th and 30th of February,, from 16" to 46^. 

The annual mean of the barometer was 39,83 inches ; its 
greatest height being on the 31st of December 30,50^ the wind 
atN. £. and its lowest state on the 19th of February 38.73, 
windatS.W. 

There were in the year 369 dry, and 96 wet days ; the great- 
est quantity of rain falling in July, equal to 3,85 inches* and 
the smallest quantity in September^ only 0,63 inches; the 
total quantity, during the year, 33,15 inches* 

There 

wtll be at a loss to account for it, after reading die following statement from 
« recent perioral wdrk. 

In 1810 an epidemic small poz raged at Nottingbam* 460 had the infee** 
lion nsterally, of whom 131 died; 20 children were inoculated with the va^ 
riolous mattefi of whom 1 died. 

]>aring the eight months that this epidemic was in all its Tiitiieiice* 10 It 
Wire vaccinated, 86 of whom had been exposed to the Vanoloas infectieii 
some days previoes to Wcination. Of these 86, there were S3 wheescapetf 
the saaall pox totally ; on 46 of the namber the small pox and cow pox acted 
together at the same time ; bat> in all these case^ the small pox wat mild. In 
wtixtm only the cow pox failed of efiecti and the epidemic proceeded as usnal. 

The conclusion drawn from this, was that 9?6 were probably savbd from 
the infection, of whom 262 would otherwise naturally have died in the short 
space of eight months ! 

By a report of ▼accination in that year; it appears that up to that period 
i7S4 persons had been Taccinated at Nottingham, out of which one only 
took the small pox, and died ; whilst in that number of patients in the natu- 
ral way the proportion of deaths would have fefeen 600; and with tnocuiatioa 
f7« Vide Monthly Magazine* 
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There were 143 winds between N. and N. E. ; 7d between 5** 
and S. K ; 157 between S. and S. W. ; and 88 from W. to N. W. 

The State of thb Poor is at all times an object cf leonse^ 
quence^ bntmore particularly so in a large manufacturing towti 
like Nottingham. The public workhouses and charities we 
faaye already noticed ; but it might perhaps be of singular use» 
if a house of General Industry were established, which Eden, 
in his work on- the Poor> says was in contemplatibn some years 
before he wrote, but failed on account of the difficulty of unit* 
ing mfen of different party principles, even- in a work of be* 
neyoleuce. 

At the period when Eden wrote, there were no less than fifty- 
one friendly societies ;* and he also takes a very particular no- 
tice of a most benevolent and rational one, called the Charitable 
Society, the principal intention of which is to extend relief to 
such cases, as it is impossible to alleviate under the general 
poor laws. In pursuance of this plan the funds have been faith- 
fully employed, as fat as their general amount will admit of, 
and principally to the following objects; to strangers in distress, 
and to persons labouring under disease or other casual misfor- 
tmie. This has been done, either by loans, by donations, or 
both, as circumstances required. The society has also paid, in 
some instances, small annual subscriptions to Sunday schools i 
and they have even paid for the education of individuals in poor 
and deserving families. The Quakers were the original patrons 
of this benevolent plan, in which they were soon joined by 
others; but it was left principally under their management. 

In 1803 (than which we have not been able to procure a more 
recent account) the parish rates of St. Mary's amounted tA 
8895*.; St. Nicholas' to 2^55/.; and St. Peter's to 1467/.; at 
which time, faous€» were rated from 11^. 8^. to IS^. ; and land 
firom \7s, lOd. to 19#. Qd. irt the pound. 

These rates, however, must be enormously augmented, when 
we consider that the number of poor relieved in the first week 

of 
♦ But then tijere were 152 alehouses { 
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of January 1819, was 8388, in 2363 families, and on tbe30th 
of the same month, 4248 families, amounting to 15350; lo 
that in one month, the number of paupers was doubled, and 
actually amounted to nearly one half of the population. 

If any thing could convince the labouring poor, of the impro- 
priety of popular commotion, we think this would be sufficient; 
^r though the manufactures of Nottingham must undoubtedly 
Iiave suffered from the present restricted state of commerce, yet 
that effect bad been fully produced, before the first week in 
January. To what then, it may be asked, are we to attribute 
this extraordinary increase? To the riots! most certainly ; as 
they hare obliged the employers to stop their works, lest their 
property should be destroyed. This needs no comment. 

In referring more particularly to the Pbesent State of Not- 
tingham, we shall have an opportunity of noticing some points 
that did not regularly come under any of the preceding heads; 
and here we may first consider Its prt^^efsive improvement. Ice- 
land, speaking of it -generally, tells us that " it is both a large 
towne, and weile build ed for tymbre and plaister, and standeth 
stately on a clyuing hille." Of these buildings of " tymbre," few, 
if any, are now remaining; but it is evident, that ail the advan* 
tages arising from its situation, were not then attended to ; fo», 
even so late as the middle of the seventeenth century^ we are 
told that the stranger, especially in the winter, found the 
Trent lanes very dirty, and after he had passed the Leen 
bridge, the very foot of the town, called the Bridge End, deep 
and miry. At his first entrance, continues Dering> into the 
narrow passage which used to lead between two high preci- 
pices'*^ to the upper part of the town, he was, from a parcel of 
little rock houses, if the wind was Northerly, saluted with a 
Tolley of suffocating smoke, caused by the burning of gorae and 
tanners' knobs. Every body, he adds, knows the fragrancy 
^d cleanliness of tanners, fell mongers, and curriers, many of 
which were then dispersed all over the town ; the greatest tba» 

roughfare 
* Qaery, the Hollow Stoae? 
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roughfare in the town, Bridlesmith Gate, was then lined on 
both sides with the roughest kind of blacksmiths ; the market 
place, though spacious, yet was paved but on one side, and on 
the oth^r, called the Sands, it was very miry. That place near 
St. Peter's church, where the Monday market was afterwards 
projected, was not paved ; and part of it was so boggy, that 
there was a bridge of planks laid across it with a single rail, 
over which it was extremely dangerous to pass in the night 
time. The whole of that quarter was dirty in the extreme, and 
there was one continued swamp from Listergate to the Lene. 

At that time, indeed, the houses were not only of wood and 
plaister, but the roofs were thatched with straw or reeds ; and 
-we are told the first tiled house in Nottingham was one in the 
Long Row, which had formerly been the Unicorn Inn, the last 
in the row, and which had its new roof put on in 1503. The 
oldest brick house was the Green Dragon, a public house in the 
Long Row, of the date of 1615. Some slight improvements took 
place during the civil wars ; but it was not until after the Re- 
storation, that the increase of manufactures produced a consider- 
able melioration in the style of building. Of these earlier 
specimens of the elegance of those days there are still some 
remains. 

ThurUmd Hall is a good specimen of that style ; at present 
it seems to contain only two thirds of the original plan, con- 
sisting only of a centre and one wing. The centre has a double 
row of ornamental pilasters; the door of entrance is about eight 
feet above the level of the street, with steps to ascend ; the 
window frames are of heavy stone work ; and there are semi- 
circular zigzag pointed fronts to the roof. Within side, the 
thickness of the walls reminds the stranger of ancient dungeons; 
and the apartments^ though spacious, are extremely gloomy. 
The great room is generally usedi upon public occasions, as a 
dining apartment for the meetings of the nobility and gentry of 
the county. 

Plumtrt^s House is of a more modern date, and has been 

Vou XIL K much. 
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much, and gent;r^Uy, ai)Q)ired ^pr its very ligbt ^nfi fsl^ga!I^ 
front, bi^jlt in the It^li^ style of architecture; it «taii49 ofl St. 
Mary'p hilt, and is a great praamient to that parjt of the toym. 
Here, we cannpt a?oid doing Npttingham the jui^^jci^ of/pcordr 
ing the sentiments of an iatelUgen^ fov^igfusv rpapepMPg it.* 

" This of all thj& towns J have yet seen, exci;pt London^ 
seemed to me to be one of the best; and is undoubtiedly the 
cleanest. Every thing here wore ao^odern appearance; and a 
large place, in the centre, scarcely yielded to aLoiidon square 
III point of beauty. Npttingham lies high, wd makes a beau- 
tiful appearance at a distance, with its neat high houses, red 
roofs, and it9 lofty steeples/' 

We notice the state of Gardeuing in Nottingham and its 
neighbourhood, merely for the purpose of recording one or 
twq curious facts. It appears that soon af^er t)ie Conquest, as 
already mentioned, the king gave to William Pey^rell tea 
acres to make an ;ipple orchard (ad faciendum Poffuxrium,) and 
which is supposed, from the difference in measure, to bl^ve con- 
stituted great part of the present park. We have no records, 
however, of its havhig been planted with fruit trees. 

In later times, we are told by Pering, that the gardeners of 
Nottingham were not very skilful, until after the arrival of Mar? 
shall Tallard, and the other French officers taken at Blenheim, 
^'ho *' resided in Mrs, Newdigate's house in the Castle gate, and 
made vecy fine gardens there.'' 

The Supphf qf water, a thing so necessary in a populous 
place, has of late been much complained of. Throsby 
observes, generally, that the wells, like the cellars, are 
often of the depth of 36 yards, and the whole descent 
through a body of rock*: but a great part of the water 
which is used in Nottingham, is supplied by water works, which 
have become profitable to the proprietors. The editor pf a r^- 
cent local guide, however, complains that the place caimpt 
boast of good, pure, and wholesome water; and be asserts 

" that 

* Travels in England, mostly on foot, by Mortts, a Prussian clergyman, and 
» professor of one of the German universities, i784« 
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'' that the water with which the worlss on the river Lene snp-^ 
ply iM>t more than oue third of the tjown^ is far from being pare $ 
but even the advantage of this the most populous parts cannot 
obtain $ and to this.caiise> together with the confined s^ate of the 
buildings, much of the excessive filthy misery, and disease, of 
the lower orders of the people* are to be attributed/' We 
hope, however, that this picture is rather too deeply coloured : 
it is» at the same time, a matter of serious regret, that the dis- 
agre^nent of parties, as has been said, should have so far pa*^ 
ralysed pabtic spirit, as to have prevented some judicious, and 
probably efficacious, improvements lately proposed. 

The Suppiy of coal, an article of such importance, may be 
jupposed to be on a cheap and convenient scale, as Notting^ 
ham is m the immediate vicinity of very extensive coalpits ; 
yet it has been a matter of complaint, that the increased facili* 
ties of water carriage have actually raised the price upwards of 
50 per cent. This has been attributed to a f combination 
against the poor" ; but It is more likely to have arisen from the 
extension of the country to be supplied, in consequence of the 
new canal cuts having been greater than the usual supply at 
the pits was equal to. 

In adverting to the Stat£ op Society, it is unpleasant to be 
obliged to remark, that a town possessing so many facilities, for 
promoting the comfort atid happiness of its population, should yet 
be '^ so split in parties^ that no measure afTecting the inhabi- 
tants is allowed to be carried into execution, without under-^ 
going a very rigorous investigation/' Such was the observa* 
tion of Sir F. M. Eden, in his State of the Poor; and we lament 
it, because, instead of leading to truth, as it might be proved 
to do theoretically^ its proc^ica/ consequences are generally so 
mixed with the personal feelings of party spirit, that the best 
measures are negatived merely because that the question ia^ 
thereby carried for or against the opposing interests. 

The prevalence of a decided party spirit '• in Nottingham 
cannot be more fully proved than by a recent fact of a news- 

K9 room 
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room being established, whose list of newspapers were pub'-^ 
lishedf and were all, if not the decided organs, at least the de« 
cided partizans^ of one side. We will not make any obser* 
vations on the liberality of this arrangement ; it is sufficient to 
say, that another newsroom has been proposed, on a true liberal 
plan, without reference to party politics, or local prejudices^ 
This is as it should be,, and will undoubtedly accord more with 
the general spirit of the town ; for that the general spirit is a 
liberal one, however it may haye been warped by noisy or 
designing parti^an^, is evident from the unity and active be« 
nevolence so particularly displayed in several of the charita* 
ble establishments already noticed. But in Nottingham it must 
ever be the case, as in other places, that those toho are realfy 
liberal and candid are silent and quiet, too often indeed su- 
pine, whilst those who make liberality of sentiment their stalk* 
ing horse are at least clamorous, if not intolerant 

Whilst doing justice to the inhabitants at the present day, we 
must not, howeverj forget an ancient distich : 

" Non nisi coafiagsn, possttm Uadare Nottingbaniy 
Gent foetet atqne focus, sordidos ille locus." 

And which has been, though not very elegantly, translated : 

*' I canoot without lya and shame^ 
Commend the town of Nottingham, 
ITie People and the fuel at 
The place as sordid as a Sink !" 

This opprobrium, if it ever had truth on its side, is now com- 
pletely done away ; let us then turn to more agreeable subjects. 
That the state of genteel society here has long been on a 
feshionable scale is evident from the statement of Dering, that, 
in the middle of the last century, there were 400 saddle horses^ 
above 130 coach, chaise, and team horses, 11 gentlemen's 
coaches and chariots, a considerable number of chaises , and 
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chairs, besides five hackney glass coaches^ one chariot, and 
several chaises and chairs on the same principle.* 

The Assemblies of Nottingham zxe, as in all other places, the 
resort of the young and gay, who go to see, and be seen ; and 
also of those, who, having played their matrimonial cards well 
in early life, are now content to sit down to a game of sober 
whist or quadrille. There was a distinction in former times; 
that certainly trenched much upon the harmony of society, in 
having two separate assemblies, for the two separate classes of 

K3 polite 

* If we go'further back, however, to the beginning of the sixteenth centory 
onlj, we mast form a curious idea of the state of manners, from the dress of 
an alderman'$ sister, who, dying in 1524, left in his will, the following 

'* Item. I give to my sister, Margaret Banks, everj year, a garment 
^ the price of 3«. 4d. daring her life, as need requires, and a pair of 
shoes, s smoke, and a kerchief of 8d. price, and every quarter of a year, 2d. 
and a roame in my bede house, like as other my bede-folkes have" — «othat if 
Mrs, Margaret Banks had no more clothes than those left by the worthy 
alderman, she must have been nearly as thinly clad as some of our fashion- 
able belles of the present day. 

In examining the various circumstances peculiar to this place, in ancient 
dayi, we find a proverb recorded by Fuller : 

" The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doch the work that no man can." 

He thinks it means N»bo^, or a person who never was; and adds, that the 
proverb, by way of sarcasm, is applied to auch, who, being conceited of their 
skill, pretend to the atchieving of impossibilities. Bat Oering is of opinion, 
that it arose merely from the circumstance of Nottingham having, in former 
times, been famous for the production of the most curious articles In the iron 
manufacture : whilst Ray takes it literally, and supposes that there really 
was a " little smith," who was so very clever, that, by a kind of allowable 
exaggeration, he might be said to " do the work that no man could." I'his is 
all doubtless very ingenious ; but if we might haiard a conjecture, it is not 
inipossible that the lines may rather be an Enigma than a Prover6; and that thcb 
" little smith" was a lady, as even at the present day, in the neighbouring 
«ountics, many, though not absolutely of the fair sex, are employed at the 
Cyclopiui forge. If then, this lady was clever as a workman, the whole might 
^ a huiDovous allusion to Imt skill and to her sex« 
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poHteand niddk life* The foumer of tbest, the « U4 w* A#* 
gcmblies," wer« heW m a lofty and qpadwB apwrtnwat on Hi# 
Low Pavemcm, fitted up witk aU the uaual coai^e w^cies j and the 
lalter, the " TradesiMn'a Awewbly," at tb» Thuriend IWl. The 
a^einJ^ly room at the Low Patemetit still semjaoiis; but the other 
we beUeve is discontinued^ as there is now » meie gsneral and 
libefal mixture of society. 

The T11JIA.TRB is a plain building in. Maory Gate. wilhonA wjp 
ext€raial decorations^ but Very judidonsly fitted u^ and arranged 
within. A recent writer, however, has observed, that it is, per- 
haps, to the credit of the inhabitants that more attention has been 
paid to useful and charitable institutions, than to those of mere 
entertainment 

The Riding School also of the yeomanry cavalry, at. the 
top of Castle Gate, has ofben been the scene of the usual: equea« 
trian and other itinerant exhibitions. 

The Annual Races for the king's plate take place here m 
July. Formerly the course was four miles, but now only two 
miles, round : it is on the north side of the town, to the left of the 
Mansfield road ; and is said to be one of the best in.England«,90 
far at least, as that it is never^out of order in any^i|ind.of weather^ 
being on a sandy soil, and having a sufficient descent The 
Race Stand, is an elegant building of two stories in height ; 
built by Mr. John Carr, of York, as architect, and the first 
stone laid by Mr. Stretton. The lower story projects some dis- 
tance.beyond the upper, with a ballUstrade on top, and a ter- 
race to which opens the upper room of seven windows in front. 
The whole of the upper part is appropriated for the company 
during the heats, and the lower apartments are very judiciously- 
fitted up for refreshments. 

The Pufiuc Walks, in and about Nottingham,. are very nome^ 
reus, though there is none that can be considered as the public 
Mall. The Castle terrace, and the park, have been already de- 
scribed, and the meadows which extend along the banks of the 
Trent are in many spots peculiarly pleasant, from the very 
charming prospects which they command* These, wtih the 
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olfaers calM the '' Ba^gfft^n Qtovkk&i/^ i»t mu6h fr^qtiented; 
and tcy these ^'e most add th^ waller Ut Wi^ford and Cliflon^ and 
to Colwicky vs^erk there i*a sfiriYig/ fcrrtferFy hi great repute. 
The who^^ of the dcenery » pleafaiiAgy attd mueh ^nliyened by 
the very freqfi!ieht passage of connnercial eraft> 6)Vthe Trent and 
die 6ther caen»l calls. 

AiiothcV favourite waWif is tb Si; Attnf'^WeH', about two mil^s 
distant, atthe^fbotof a^hitl, hot many yeiatsafgo covered wkh 
tr^es^ and called " Nodhi^gham Coppices.'* This is, Aow6v^y 
no# entirely clearred, inclosed, and CtiltiVate<l ; though 1?he 61d' 
i^we stiif remains; This hill, or part of it at i!^ast, bielongs to- 
thb bilr^ssea. The well itself is covered by ati arched ston^' 
roof, but of rcHSe workmanship; dnd kA4 ibfiberly l>eeh ofteiV 
trted' asr a cold bath; Thro«b^ says, '" H Wrll kill a toad." Even* 
noW I'heumatic patientET derive some bi^neit fr6Ai its app1i<^ati6n'. 
The house of entertainment isf near the iHrell ; and' they are stil'F 
surroimded by a few trees; whidi add' muchuy) the beauty of 
the place in* a' summei* erening. The st6ry of this place havingf 
been a sequestered haunt of Robin Hbbd i^ mosli* probably i 
fcble; though certainly he may have bedn there; but as for 
tihe cap, and partof his chair, or a(t least those things shewn 
for ^em', it would' be absurd to^ place any de{^^ndence u^on 
their authentkihft as relics, aftei* so long a^peHod asT 700 years. 
Brome, who made a tour in lYOO, says, ^' Strangers are placed 
in the chair^ a cap put on their heads, &c. when they rei^eive 
the freedom :"— in short it is nothing more thaiV a second edition 
of the Hom9 at Highgate. Dering, indeed, very properly con- 
fiidera the whole as the artifice of some former publican, and 
which was ^ profitable as to^ be retained, bringing great num* 
ber8> as at the present day, to spend their money in holiday 
fimdi: he adds, ''for atthos^ times, great numbers of young 
men bring their sweethearts to this well, and give them a treat ; 
and the girls' think themselves illused, if they have not been 
saluted by their lovers in Robin* Hood's chair ;" so that it ap- 
pears to be a core, or at least a palUfiitive, for love, as well as foi 
sore eyes and rheumatism. The house is built on the scite of 
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an ancient chapeU and part of the east wall is incorporated 
in the building; so that we may suppose Robin Hood's relics 
to be no older than the Reformation, when the miraculous le- 
gends of Monkery ceased to have their attraction, and the well 
would most probably have been deserted without the assistance 
of Robin> and some stout Nottingham ale. Those who wish to 
know further particulars may consult Dering, page 73. 

About a furlong from the well, was the Shepherd's race, a 
maze or labyrinth cot in the turf, on the summit of a gentle 
hill. It was on what was once a common belonging to Sneinton 
"parish, given to them by the family of Pierrepoint; but the recent 
inclosures have completely destroyed every vestige of it. It. 
was 17 or 18 yards square; at the angles were four projections, 
facing the four cardinal points; and to follow it through all its 
windings would have been a pretty smart run. Stakely thinks 
it to have been Roman ; others suppose it to have been made 
by the priests of St. Anne's chapel, for the sake of exercise ; 
but as the slightest vestiges of it are no longer in existence, it 
is unnecessary to examine its history at greater length. 
, The Caves of Sneinton, (illustrated by a plate,) though in 
a parish distinct from Nottingham, may yet be properly noticed 
in this place, from their very close vicinity to the town. Tho- 
roton, indeed, says, that Sneinton Lordship (Snotingtonor Not- 
ington, as it is called in the Magna Britannia, and which 
serves, as an additional proof of the probability of a conjecture 
formerly started respecting its name,) is a member of St. Mary's, 
Nottingham, and may now be almost considered as locally 
pnited to it. It is a distinct parish, or chapelry, in the deanery 
pf Nottingham ; and the present ancient chapel dedicated to 
St. Stephen stands upon the summit of the excavated rock, 
surrounded by a burying ground : and the chapel is small and 
low, partly in the Gothic style, but having nothing to reoom* 
mend it particularly to notice, except the very extensive pros» 
pcct over the vale of Belvoir, and even as far as the '' Leices- 
tershire forest rock," at a distance of twenty miles. From this 

point 
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point of view also the spectator looks down upon Colwicl^ 
HalU the seat of the Masters family, on the banks of the wind- 
ing Trent 

It was originally crown land ; but king John granted it to 
Wiliiam de Briwere ; from whom it went> in the reign of Edward 
the first, to Tibetot, and was held of him at the same time by 
Robert Pierpoint, by the service of a pair of gloves, or one 
penny, though iairly valued at 36/. 3^. It has continued ever 
since in that family^ who, as we have observed, gave the common 
near to St. Anne's well to the parish. 

The village itself is rural, at present in some measure romantic ; 
has a namber of pleasant villas and cottages, and has long been 
famous for a race of dairy people^ who make a very pleasant 
kind of soft summer cheese. 

Great part of the village, indeed, consists of the habitations 
within the rock, many of which have staircases that lead up to 
gardens on the top, and some of them hanging on shelves on its 
sides. To a stranger it is extremely curious to see the perpen- 
dicular &ce of the rock with doors and windows in tires, and 
the inhabitants peeping out from their dens, like the inmates 
of another world ; in fact, if it was not at home, and therefore 
qf no value, it would, without doubt, have been novelized and 
melodramatized^ until all the fashionable world had been mad 
for getting under ground. The coffeehouse, and ale bouses, cut 
out of the rocki are the common resort of the holiday folks; in- 
deed the coffeehouse is not only extremely pleasant from its 
garden plats, and arbours in front, but also extremely curious 
from its great extent into the body of the rock, where visitors 
may almost choose their degree of temperature on the hottest 
day in summer* 

Without going into all the minutiae of Corporation squabbles, 
which are seldom interesting beyond the locality of the borough 
Itself, it is enough to notice of the Municipal History of Not- 
tingham, that it was anciently governed by two bailiff's, coro- 
jiers, and a common council ; who were empowered by Edward 

the 
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iKe fifsr to ehooce a mftyor. Henry the sixlh node k a county 
of iCBelf ; aftid it bus now sev^n wards, with esidr an aklemlan, 
out of whom the mayor is always chosen. These wards' are# 
Ch<^l ward, on the western side of the town; Cds^ wmrd, in 
flbe ▼fdnity of the eastle ; Market ward, incMing. the markel 
piacey and the Lcmg Bow and hmes to the north of it ; Narik 
ward, which embraces the north east division of the town > 
Bridge ward, betweeif St Mary's and /the Lene, lUid the lanee 
and stieets to the eastward; Middle ward, which is very smakh 
to the east of Market ward, and between Gridle Smith Gate^ 
and Fletchergate ; and Monthall ward, to the sooth east of (he 
latter, and containing the Low, and part of ihe High PaTe- 
ments. Each alderman, though possessing a peculiar jurisdic^ 
tion over, is not obliged to reside in, his V^ard ; for, indeed, hi^ 
jurisdiction may properly be said, as a justice of the peace, to 
extend to the whole town. 

At present, the corporation consists of a mayor, six alder-' 
men, a recorder, tvvo sherifls, two coroners, two chamberlains, 
and a common council composed of twenty-feur burgesses* 
eighteen of whom are ehosen by the burgesses at large, but 
must have served the office of sheriff, and are the senior coun- 
cil, whilst the remainiiig six are chosen the same way from the 
body at large, and frorti the junior cbuncil. These, however, 
have equal rights, and equal votes, except that the magistracy 
is filled up from the senior body. It appeal's,' that the biirgesses 
of Nottingham have some privileges, advantageous to the Ibwer 
ranks, particularly the «* Burgesses GiV)unds,'' as they are 
called, which may be worth about 3^. per annum, to about 30<l 
of their number, to themselves during life, and to their widows. 
Where parties run high, it is not surprising that charges of 
undue partiality, in the distribution of these douceurs; should be 
aometimesbniught forward ; nor were we surprized to hear, that 
some attempts which were made to enclose these lands, giving 
the various claimants an equivalent, have hitherto been always 
nej^atived, notwithstanding the probability, that such an ar^ 
9 rangemenA 
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taBgement wouNl make tlve hmis more valaable^ simI more use** 
fill to the ttmn at la>ge. Ko doobt that sduve of the ]^arti2an»» 
on both sides^ may have considered these gretiMis as very good 
grwundb on* which to fooi^d iheii* phxiA ^( borough influence.* 

In Parlmmbntakv Rights, the mayor and eorporation^ free- 
holders of 40s. per annum* eldest sons <4 fVeemeik by birtb^ 
younger sons of freemen if they ha^e ^rve<l a seven years' 
apprenticedhify any where* and IVeemett^s apprentices, have 
each a vote. The ancient right tras in tlho^ paying scot and 
loC ; bvrt? 01dfie4d> in= his History of the Bbroaghs, compiaini 
that the d^ci^fion^ of t^& House of Commt^ns* in I7(M, which 
jettled 1^ present arraiv^nient* has rendered the right of vot- 
ing so complicated and open to fraud* that every freemaii 
may^ ^alify 9a many as he pleases* by surreptitious indentures 
of apprenticeship. H« adds, hovi^e^er* that Nottingham is un- 
der no immediate infhienoe* owing to the great number of elec- 
tor^ ^bout 170(1 j) yet complains* that the leading men of 
each' panty have formed a coalition to return one member each. 
This* he asserts* neutralizes the ttoo votes ; and he recommends 
that ^^ee should be allowed to prevent il; but* however fine 
this may look in theory* it is eistremely probable* that those 
who have been witnesses to popular contests in large towns are 
vtery glad to secure. peace and quiet* by any arrangement 
which will, put a stop to scenes* where every thing is considered 
bui liberty and pnopef^y, botb of these being very apt to suf- 
fer during^ the concussions of WHigs> and Tories. The necessity 
of something* of this kind'at Nottingham* or some othef powerful 
palliative* seems acknowledged by a late act of Parliament* io 
consequence of tumultuous proceedings kn 1803* which gives 
a concurrent jurisdiction in this- borough to the magistrates of 
the county at large. 

The number of votes has been estimated at 1700; but it is 

now 

* At an Section of ConnnoD Cooncilmen, in 179/, the corporation and cai}- 
didptes bad the good seDse to agree* that a final stop should be pat to the old 
abose of giving iBOuejr* &c» as practised on funner occasions. This majr be 
cited as 9. fair instance of practical reform. 
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BOW probably much larger. The votes at the late election ia 
1807, ran for John Smith, Esq. 1047 ; for D. P. Coke, Esq. 787 ; 
and for Dr. Compton, 575. 

With respect to Biography, particularly of literary cha- 
rzci^ri, Nottingham has not many instances to produce. The 
first we find on record is 

John Plough,* son of Christopher, and nephew to John P. 
rector of St. Peter% who spent several years in acquiring acade- 
mical learning at Oxford ; ^nd, iii the latter end of 1543, suppli* 
cated for the degree of B. C. L. but does not appear by the Uni* 
versity book to have obtained it. Yet, at that period, he was 
rector of St. Peter's, in room of his uncle, who bad purchased 
the advowson for one turn from Thomas Hobson, the prior of 
Lenton monastery, in order to confer it on him* Wood says, 
that after this John became a zealous minister of God's word, 
in the time of king Edward the sixth ; but being obliged to fly 
beyond sea, on the accession of queen Mary, he went to reside 
at Basil, and there wrote the following books; Apology for 
the Protestants, written in answer to a book against the English 
Protestants, that was penned and published by one Miles Ho* 
gcard, of London, hosier; a Treatise against the Mitred Man in 
the Popish Kingdom ; and, the Sound of the doleful Trumpet. 

William Brig htm AN,t was bred a fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards beneficed at Hawnes, in Bedford* 
shire. He made many prophecies, and Fuller alludes to them 
ip very quaint terms. " Sure I am that Time, and Mr. B. will 
expound the hardest places in the Revelation; but what credit 
is to be given to the latter alone I will not engage. Such» 
who dislike Mr. B's writing, could not but commend his evan- 
gelical living, who had so much of heaven in his heart. Walk- 
ing through the vineyard of this world, he plucked and eat a 
few grapes, but put up none in his vessel, using wealth as if he 
used it not. His clay cottage did crack, and fell down in the 
same minute, so sudden was his death ; but he who died daily, 

could 
• Wood'* Athen», Vol. I. p. 126. f Fuller's WortIiie?i, 
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CAuld on no day be said to die saddenly, being always pre- 
pared for his dissolution/' 

Gilbert Wakefield, in more modem days, was a natire of 
this town, being born in the Parsonage House of St. Nicholas, of 
which parish his father was rector, on the 22d of Feby. 1756* 
His father was of a Derbyshire family, but immediately fnMn 
Staffordshire. His mother's ancestors were of Nottingham, her 
grandfather having been twice mayor : by an allusion made by 
Wakefield, in the memoirs of his own life, they were originally 
fishermen. It has been said in some recent publicatioo, owing 
to a misinterpretation of a passage in the first volume of that life» 
that his mother was buried in one of the churches at Notting- 
ham; bat the fact is, she died at Hackney, in 1800, in her 
79th year, and was buried at Richmond. His life is so recent, 
and had so little connection with his native county, that it is 
needless to go into further particulars, except that after leav- 
ing the academy at Warrington, he resided at Bramcoie, and 
afterwards at Nottingham, where he attempted to establish a 
school, but seems to have been either unsuccessful or unsettled. 
As many of his cotemporaries are yet living, and as further 
notice might lead us into both religious and political discussions^ 
we must refer to his own life, written by himself, which cannot 
fail of affording both information and amusement, to the liberal 
on both sides of the questions connected with this learned, 
though unfortunate, character. 

Henry Kirke White will long remain, his memory at least; 
as a proof that genius and talents will always burst through the 
thickest veil of obscurity. In fact, the spirit and peraeveraoce 
with which he adhered to, and at last accomplished his yoath- 
ful wishes, as related by Mr. Southey, are almost incredible^ 
yet strictly true ; and are, or ought to be, a proof to parents, 
that the early inclinations of their children ought not to be 
heedlessly thwarted und^r the name of obstinacy, where they 
may be the consequence of conscious genius* and of conscious 
worth. He has also unfortunately added another proof of th* 
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komdy ada^e. " soon ripe, soon rotten." To dilate on the hi- 
ography of him, who may have been the school companion, or 
college friend, of many who read these lines, must be totally 
unnecessary ; it is pleasant to remark, however, that his me- 
mory i« not forgotten, nor useless to hia family, the female 
branches of which now superintend a very respectable board- 
ing school in Nottingham, and who need not be ashamed to 
have it said, that the merits of an amiable son and brother go 
hand in hand with their own. 

It is time now to leave Nottingham, and proceed to examine 
its 

Environs, 
^ith which we shall commence in a north-west direction, come 
round by the west, to the southern parts of the county, not 
confining ourselves to the exact local division of Hundreds, but 
adopting such a route as would most readily present itself to 
the observant tourist.* 

Basford 

*ln the general sketch of the county, it has been stated, that there are 
six wapentakes or hundreds. The parishes contained in each, are as follow : 

RvsHCLiFPB. Adbolton; Barton in the Beans; West Bridgeford ; Bun- 
Aey; Clifton; Corlinstoek; Gotham; Key worth; Keynston, an Unendowed 
Ch^pelry; East Leek; Nonqanton upon Soar; Plumtre; Ratdiffe upon 
Soar ; Renston ; iti}ddington« has Flawford, for the mother church ; Stan- 
ford ; Stanton in the Wolds ; Sutton Bonington ; Thorp in the Clods ; Wid- 
merpoie; Wjsall. 

Bingham. Aslacton inWhatton; Bingham; East Bridgeford; Brough* 
ton Solney ; Carcohton ; Cotgrave, two parishes ; Colston Bas!iet ; Cropwell 
Bifebop; Elton; Flintham; Granby ; Hawkesworth ; Hickling; Holme 
Fievpoint; KMiFeton; Kinolton; Lange?; Orttoa^ Owtfaorp; Haddiffe upon 
Trent; Screveton^ Tithby ci^qp Cropwell; Wbatton^ containing the Chapehy 
of Aslacton. 

Neware. Barnby in the Willows; North Clifton; Nordi and Soath Col- 
Ungharos; Cotham; Eikering ; Elston; Farrington; Hawton; Kilvingtou; 
Newark ; - South Scarle ; Shelton : Syerston Chapelry ; Stanton ; Stoke ; 
Thorney ; Thorp by Newark ; Winthorpe. 

Bassstlaw. N&rth Clay* Bcckingbarai Boyle; Clarborough ; Cla* 

worth ; 
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Basford is the first place^ in this direction^ deserving of 
notice s lilies in ^ bottom, to which you approach from th^e race 
ground, aad the sci^nery around it, is rich in the extreme. 
This village* indeed, may be now said to be a town, so much 
is it increased of late, from the various manufactures, and the 
improvements consequent upon them; for here are not only corn 
and cotton mills, but the bleaohing and dyeing branches of 
business have been carried on for some years, with consider* 
able success. The church is dedicated to St. Leodigarios, and 
has a very handsome spire ; with a nave and side aisles in very 
good order ; but there ^re no ancient epitaphs, though it for- 
merly contained many armorial bearings in the windows. The 

importance 

woTth; Cotes, a free Chapel; Everton; Gringley on the Hill; Hajton; 
Holte; North and South Levertoos; Misson; Miaterton; £^t and West 
Retfords; Rossington ; Saundby; Stanley; Starton; North and Soath Tit- 
tm; Walknogbam ; North and South Wheatlcy. 

South Cloji, Bilsthorpe; Dwrletoi^; East Pr^yipa; Qunham; Eaton, or 
Xdleton; E^anton; Gamston; Qrove; Ife^don ; ICirton; Laneham; l^tx^^ 
inton, or Laxton ; East Markhani cum West Drayton ; West IVfnrkhan) cum 
Bevercotes ; Morehouse ; North and South Muskham ; Muskham pre- 
bend ; Rampton ; East and West Trnswells ; Tuxford ; Upton. 

HATFiEt.o. Babworth; Berercotes; Blithe; Bdughton, bat no choirch; 
Potbamsell; Catltou in Lindrick; Cuckeney; Edvinstow; Eikesley; Fui- 
ningley ; Ilf^worth ; Houghton ; Martoa, here was anciently a Cbapel : 
Mattersey; Merriel Bridge, here was a Chapel formerly; Ordsall; West 
Rayton ; Sutton upon Loand cum Scrooby ; Walesby ; Warsop ; Worksop. 

Broxtow. Att^i^borough ; Arnold; Basford; North Beeston; Bilbo* 
rough ; Blidworth ; Bulwell ; Eastwood ; Griesley ; Hacknall Torcard ; 
Kirkby in Asbfield; Lenton; Ltnby; Mansfield; Nuthall; Radford; Sel- 
iton; Stretley ; Sottoa upon AibfieM ; Teversa! ; Trowell ; M^Ilaton. 

Tu?Bp4ii?oir. AYerhun; Blaaaby; BufUm Joyce eum Biilcota; Ca!w 
yerton i Caunton ; Colwick ; Cn^oiwelli Edingley ; Eperston ; ^|oi^ e«r Qictoa ; 
Exton in CropwelI> a prebend j Exton, another Prebend ; Farofleld ; Fic4- 
borough; Gedling; Gonalston; Halloughton; Hockerton; Hoveringbam ; 
Kelham; Kirklington; Knesall; Lambley; Lowdham; Mambani; South 
Netheley ; Normanton by Gresthorpe ; Northw,ell Overball ; Ossington ; 
Bolston ; Snenten ; Southwell ; Sutton uppii Trent ; Thurgarton; Upton ; 
WcKon Hercy and NormaQville ; Woodboroogh. 
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importance of this place has also been kept up, by its being tbe 
seat of the Court qf tke Honour of Pcverel, since it was re« 
moved from Nottingham. The High Steward, however, has 
the power ^of holding it by his deputy wherever he thinks 
necessary or convenient. It formerly sat every Tuesday, and 
has jurisdiction, not ofifly over Nottinghamshire, (the two hun« 
dreds of Thurgarton and Broxton, being added to the others in 
the 25th Charles the 2d,) but also over great part of Derby* 
shire, and a town or two in Leicestershire. At present it sits 
twice in the year, to try causes as high as 50/. ; Lord Middle^ 
ton is the High Steward, and his deputy presides. A gaoi 
for the court is situated here, which Howard describes as hav« 
ing, at the time of his writing, merely one room, with three 
bedsj but the keeper told him, he had another little room for 
women prisoners, of whom there being none in bis custody, 
he applied the apartment to domestic uses. A bowling green 
close by the gaol is much frequented by the inhabitants of Not- 
tingham; and Mr. Bray observes in his tour, that the prisoners 
being then permitted by the gaoler to wait upon the company, 
their confinement was not very rigorous. 

Mapperley is a hamlet in this parish, and has a handsome seat 
of Ichabod Wright, Esq. a banker in Nottingham. This gen- 
tleman has been very active in forming plantations, and making 
inclosures ; and the place is now an ornament to the neighbour- 
hood. 

BuLWELL is a large village, and its inhabitants are princi- 
pally employed in cotton printing, and in bleaching; it has 
also some very extensive lime works. Part of the parish is in 
the forest; the jest is inclosed ; but the Lordship is the property 
of different individuals, who are stated as forming a kind of cor- 
poration, having the appointment of their own stewards, and 
the perquisites of their own courts. Yet they still continue 
copyholders, in order to preserve their customs and forest 
rights. The ancient manor house, Bulwell Woodhall, is now the 
residence of a farmer; but a handsome house has been bailt 

some 
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Some years ago^ by John Newton^Esq. to which he wished to affiic 
the name of the place ; it happens, however, unfortunately to 
have acquired the appellation of " Pye-wipe-Hall/* so that Bui" 
wtll Hall is almost obsolete. ' ^' 

NuTHALL stands a short distance from Bulwell; the village 
is very small, but has a neat and well preserved church, dedi« 
cated to St. Patrick, with a handsome tower, and two aisles. 
Here were, formerly, several ancient monuments of the family 
of Boun ; and there are also some modern oiles, but not of par- 
ticular consequence* Some of the armorial bearings of the 
Strelleys, and other families, yet remain in the windows. 

But the greatest beauty of the place is the Temple, the seat 
of the Hon. Henry Sedley, formerly Vernon, but who took this 
name in consequence of his marriage with the only daughter 
of the late Sir Charles Sedley, Bart.* Thi« seat of Nuthall 
Temple, stands on an extensive plain, near to the village, and 
has a spacious paddock connected with it, but without any of 
the higher embellishments of park or garden scenery. The 
house is a square, with two low wings, and a handsome portico 
in fronts consisting of six lofty pillars, with a neat pediment; 
and a light ballustraded range of steps. The roof is pitched pretty 
high,^ with a lofty dome in the centre, surrounded with an airy 
ballustrade. The visitor first enters a magnificent hall, sup- 
ported by detached columns of the compositcf order, lighted 
from the dome, and elegantly decorated. The dome within 

VoL.Xn. L displays 

* or this family was Sir Charles Medley, in the reign of Charles the second, 
Doted for his gallantry, and particularly Mentioned in Gratnmont's l^emoirs 
of the English Coort. Dissipation, however, was then 'fashionable ; but in 
spite of coort intrigoe. Sir Charles shewed himself an honest patriot at the 
Rerolution» when be was very active agaiu»t James the second, horaouroasly 
•observing, that he should do his otmost to make his Majesty's daughter a 
queen, as the king had made Ai« a Countess; alluding to her being. made 
Countess of Dorchester. She was no beauty. Charles once said, his brother 
had her by way of penance ; yet such was James's attachment, that he would 
not part with her, except at the strong remonstrances of the queen and priest, 
against whom she bad employed the Mrhole force of her ridicule. 
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displays a profusion of ornamental fancy work, and has a light 
gallery supported by the pillars of the hall. On entrance, a 
Baechuss of elegant workmanship, smiles upon the stranger, 
who cannot fail of being much struck not only with the ele- 
gance, but wiih the convenience of arrangement which displays 
itself on all sides, particularly in the easy communication from 
the hall to the various apartments. 

Yet, with all this elegance, a moment's consideration destroys 
the effect, as there is something particularly incongruous in this 
style of architecture in our climate. The original Rotunda of 
PiUladio, of which this house is a copy, is the Villa Capra near 
Vicenza in Italy, one of the most celebrated works of that 
great restorer of ancient architecture, and which i^ situated 
about a mile from the city gates. Nothing, as Mr. Dallaway 
observes,* can exceed either the plan or elevation of the ori- 
ginal in simplicity and commodiousness ; and its elegance has 
often excited a desire .of imitation, and an ambition of im- 
provement, which, however, have always failed, from a viola«> 
tion of that simplicity which is the real cause of all the excel* 
lence of Palladio's work. In this point he considers Mere- 
worth Castle and Footscray Place in Kent, which, like this of 
Nuthall temple, are imitations of the Villa Capra, to have to- 
tally failed; as the four porticoes which constitute their decora- 
tion are ill adapted to our climate, whilst the filling them up 
with apartments, which has in some instances taken place, is 
still a greater solecism in architecture. 

Greys LEY parish is the largest in the county ; and is said to 
be twenty miles in circumference. It has a handsome spacious 
church with a lofty embattled tower, in which are four good 
bells. The whole is kept in good order; but the value of the 
living is said to be very unequal to its extensive duties. There 
are some monuments of the Rollestons, Millingtons, &c. bat 
none remaining of the ancient possessors, of whom the Canti- 
lupes had license to embattle their mansion house. This is to- 
tally 
* PiiU8»sy.onthe^rts. 
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tally destroy ed» wiU^ the exoeptioa of some fragments o€ the 
ancient walls. 

" Northwest from Watnow is the castle of Griesly, the an* 
cient possessions of the lord Zouch ; and before of the lord 
Cantilupe^ who married the daughter and heiress of Sir Hagh 
of Griesly. The same is now the possessioa of Sir John Sa-» 
Tage, whose ancestor had it by the gift of Henry 7th."* 

Beauvale, ''within the park of Griesley which is north from 
the castle, was built an^ abbey in the time of Edward 3d. by 
the lord Cantilupe, called Beaavale^ in Latin hella vallis, which 
JBridget, now Countess of Bedford^ hath by Sir Richard Morrisoa 
her first husband, the reversion belonging to Charles Morrison 
her sonne."t Tanner, in his Monasticon, tells us that this was 
a .Carthusian priory, of a prior and twelve monks ; they seem# 
also, to have been jolly fellows, as John of Gaunt granted 
them a ton of wine annually, as long as he lived, a certain 
mode of securing their prayers for his longevity* They were 
also indebted to Edward Baliol, the Scottish monarch, for a 
grant of sufficient timber for its first erection. :|: Of this place* 
once so important that the prayers of its inhabitants were in* 
cessantly sought by numerous benefactors, nothing now re- 
mains except some tottering walls that contain nothing either 
picturesque or illustrative of antiquity, and are now merely ap- 
plied to form the common offices of a farm yard. 

Kitttberky village is within this parish, and its situation scat* 
tered over a rising ground, intermingled with trees and hedges, 
may be considered as even romantic in some points of view.. 
It had a chapel, now in ruins, and going rapidly to decay ; and 
which, not being noticed by Thoroton, may in fact be of 9^ 
posterior date to his work. 

Eastwood stands upon the very verge of the county, and 
is in the coal country ; of which there are extensive mines at 
various depths, from 5 yards to 50. These coals contain a 
great variety of specimens of antediluvian remains^ particularr 

L 3 ly 

* Harkiftn Col. 369. .')3. t Ibid. ^ heUnd, Col. Vol. I. 64. 
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ly of Ferns and other vegetables. The Tillage itself is iC9,t* 
tered over some broken ground, with a modern built church of 
brick, and of course possessing no ancient monuments ; and 
Ithose who chuse to gossip with the *' sage chroniclers'' of the 
place, will be told a wonderful story of a farmer being swal- 
lowed up alive in the parlour of the village alehouse, whilst he 
was swallowing a cup of ale, to the great surprize of the host, 
who by this means discovered that his humble mansion was 
built on an exhausted coal pit. 

CossAL is a small village to the southward of Eastwood. Here 
Is an hospital founded by the ancient family of Willoughby, 
for four men, who have coals, clothing, and two shillings per 
week, for their support Near it is a small chapel in which is a 
vault of that family. About the year 1780, on the death of 
Miss Willoughby of Nottingham, this ancient vault, which had 
not been used for many years, was opened for her interment: 
when the workmen entered it, they were surprized by a lumi« 
nous appearance at the further end, which suddenly disappear* 
ed on the approach of a candle. As soon as their superstitiooi 
alarm, however, gave way to their curiosity, this miraculous 
light was discovered to proceed from the animal phosphorus of 
a human scull, covered with a greenish coloured mould in a 
high state of putrescence. 

Marsh, which is about one mile from Cossal, beems to be the 
place described by Tanner as having a Benedictine cell or cha* 
pel of St. Thomas, but whose «cite was then considered by him, 
and since that by his copyists, as unknown. 

SratLLEV *'in the west part of the county called the Sand, 
where the Ihtle river Erwash makes its way to the Trent, an- 
ciently Strellegh, gave nadie and residence to the knightly fa- 
mily of the Strelleys, (commofily called Sturley,) one of the 
oldest and most famous in the county/'* It is now the pro- 
perty of T. W. Edge, Esq. who has a modern seat in the parish. 
The village itself is smali^ the church is dedicated tb All Sahtts» 

and 
* Camden't Britannia* 
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9tfid is kept p^articularly neat, especially the cbaiice) ; owing in 
a great n^easure to the attention of the patron, ^ho has present- 
ed a very elegant modem painted east window^ of various 
scriptural subjects. Some of the old armorial glass is still in 
good preservation, which, with the antique font, may be seen 
in the plates to Throsby^s edition of Thoroton. Tvfo old altar 
monuments still exist in the chancel ; one has no inscription ; 
the other is of the date of 1500 : there are also some very neat 
sepulchral memorials of the family of the present possessor, - 
whose Seat is near to the church, a plain building of three sto- 
ries in height, with a small projection in the centre of the 
principal front, ornamented with a pediment. The pleasure 
grounds are as yet in their infancy ; but laid out in a good style, 
and derive much of their beauty from views of the surrounding 
scenery, which consists of romantic vallies and pleasipg 
woodlands interspersed ivith all tbe elegancies of cultivation. 

BiLBOROUGH parish has a church dedicated to St. Martin, on 
a very small scale, but containing some monumental floorstones 
which may amuse the hunter aft^r gi^nealogy. It also possesses 
some coal mines, where that fossil is ipet with at the depth of 
one hundred yards; but it is principally remarkable for con- 
taining the hamlet of Broxtow, which gives name to the hun- 
dred, and was a place of great consequence in the Saxon times. 
Here is an ancient manor bouse> prettily embowered in trees, 
but much of its picturesque effect destroyed by some uncouth 
additions of a modern date. 

^ Radford is a manufacturing village at a very short distance 
from Nottingham on the road to WoUaton, with a population 
amounting to 3447. It has a small church dedicated to St. 
Peter ; and the village contains some good houses, particularly 
one belonging to Mr. Elliot of Nottingham, where the grounds 
^re a most excellent miniature of park and garden scenery on a 
larger scale. In this neighbourhood . are many coal pits, in 
which the coals are dug out in large masses; and it is said that 
they possess tbe inflammable principle or gas in a greater pror. 

L 3 portioii 
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portion tban any other species of the fossil in the kingdom. 
The pleasantest ramble for the tourist in this part of the envi- 
rons of Nottingham, after passing the heavy sandy road which 
leads to Kadford, is to pass throngh that village, and to cross 
the Erwash canal and the river Lene, along whose banks he 
may trace some very pleasing scenery. He then, leaving Wol* 
laton parkwall on his left, arrives at the village of Wollaton, 
in which there is a very ancient charch, well deserving of at- 
tention, and dedicated to St. Leonard, with a very good spire,, 
containing six bells. This church is very neatly pewed, and 
has a small organ; in it is also the vault of the Middleton 
family, but there are no modern monuments : all the ancient 
ones, however, described by Thoroton are in good preserva* 
tion. Amongst these, is one to Richard Willoughby, Esq. and 
his wife, who died about 1481 : it resembles an ancient fire- 
place in a Gothic hall ; and in the centre is a large grating, 
inside of which lies the representation of a skeleton on the floor. 
Here is also a monument of Henry Willoughby, in armour, 
with two female figures on one side, which lie in a line, and are 
just his length. He is in the attitude of ^prayer ; and the lower 
part of the altar contains four figures, two of which are sons in 
armour, and two daughters in the costume of the time. Three 
Gothic arches in the body of the tomb shew a statue of a corpse 
in grave clothes. The date is 1528, no less than eighty-three 
years before the institution of Baronets ; yet the inscription on the 
tomb has *' miles pro corpore regis, ^c» Baronettus," which, how- 
ever, Thoroton considers a3 a mistake for " Bannerettus,'' and 
of which several other instances might be adduced. 

The village is exiremely rural ; and in it is a neat villa look- 
ing house with pleading grounds, belonging to Mr. Martin 
Steward to the Middleton estates. Leaving the village, the 
ro id leads to the Erwash Canal, along whose towing path there 
is a very pleasant ramble', by some extensive coal pits, from 
whence we cross a common, to the Bramcote Hills, near which 
is a modern built house, of John Longdon, Esq. called Bramcote 

House. 
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fftnue. As yet the grounds and plantetions «re in a very 
rough state; bat as the hills at the back of the bouse are a very 
picturesque range> it promises^ when completed^ to be a place 
of considerable interest to the admirer of rural beauty. 

Between these hills, on the brow of a rising ground, is a rery 
curious and conspicuous object, called the Hemlockstone. 
This is an insulated rugged mass of rock, or reddish sandstone, 
upwards of thirty feet high, and consisting of very thin laminat 
dipping to the west ; its extreme breadth from north to south 
is about twelve feet at the base, but spreading at about two 
thirds of its elevation ; and its thickness below is about four feet. 
In outline, it bears some slight resemblance to a mushroom, and 
is evidently wearing away, from the effects of the weather. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that it is merely the remnant of a 
quarry, the stone of which h^s been dug> or cut, from around 
it ; an idea not improbable, as it consists of the same materials 
as the adjoining hills, though in much thinner layers. 

Bramcote, was long the residence and property of the Hand- 
ley family ; and in the church lies Henry Handley, Esq. whose 
memory is preserved in Nottingham by his various charities, 
as well as at Bramcote, where he left ^01. per annum, for a 
preaching and resident minister, and 51. per annum to the poor; 
he died in 1650. This place is only further noticeable for hav«* 
ing, at one period of his life, been the jresidence of Gilbert 
Wakefield, who settled here in order to establish a school, but 
without success. The tourist now comes into the Derby road, 
and turning towards Nottingham, soon arrives at the park« 
gate of 

WOLLATTON HaLL.* 

This gate is a handsome elevation of stone, with a neat lodge, 
and light iron railing ; and the approach to the house is through 
a noble winding avenue of lime-trees, nearly a mile in length. 
The park is extensive, and well stocked with deer, hares, and 
the various domestic animals; it also contains spacious sheets of 

L 4 water, 

* |tt ancient name wis Olaveston, but has long. been thus corrupted. 
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water, supplied with a variety of fish« and enlivened by. swans 
and other aquatic bjrds ; and is broken into gentle swells, well 
wooded with oak and elm, and at intervals admitting some very 
picturesque and extensive views of the surrounding landscape. 
A fine sweep leads round to the north front of the house, which 
stands on a knoll, and exhibits a most magnificent appearance^ 
even at a considerable distance, lofty and antique, and bearing 
some resemblance to the august tower of some, ^n^ient ca-t 
thedral, 

" Bo$om'd high jo tufted treea." 

. It is of the fashion of Queen Elizabeth's time, or rather of 
that fashion then just beginning to be introduced, and is in the 
Italian style, but of -Gothic arrangement. It is square, with four 
large towers, adorned with pinnacles ; and in the centre, the body 
of the bouse rises higher, with projecting coped turrets at the cor- 
ners. The front and sides are adorned with square projecting Ionic 
pilasters; the square stone windows are without tracery; and 
the too great uniformity of the whole is broken by oblong 
niches, circular ones filled with busts of philosophers, em- 
perors, empresses, &c. and by some very rich mouldings. 
. The house is .built entirely of freestone, which came from 
Ancaster in Lincolnshire, in exchange for pit coal from the 
estate. Sir Francis Wi Hough by, Knt. built the house, and 
was also the designer of the plan, according to his own taste; 
but the whole was superintended by John Thorpe, a celebrated 
artist of that time. 

Camden, in the first edition of his Britannia, rather pays this 
house and its builder a compliment; but, in his last, he censures 
his motives for erecting it; and asserts, that, by the time it was 
finished, it had sunk three Lordships. Again, in speaking of 
WoUaton, he says, *' where in our time. Sir Francis Wil- 
loughby, at great expence, in a foolish display of his wealth 
built a magnificent and most elegant house, with a fine pros* 
pect.'^ A later critic,* speaking of this house, seems inclined 

to 
* Lord Orford, Vol. Ill, p. 144. 
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to carry its style of building to a much earlier date than tbe 
feign of Elizabeth^ when it is supposed to have been first in* 
troduced: hesays^ " the taste of all these stately mansions was 
that bastard style which intervened between Gothic and 
Grecian architecture; or vrhich, perhaps, was the style that had 
been invjented for the houses of the nobility, when they first 
ventured, on the settlement of the kingdom after the termina« 
tion of the quarrel between the Roses, to abandon their fortified 
dungeons, and consult convenience and magnificence; fori 
am persuaded, that what we call Gothic architecture was con* 
fined solely to religious buildings, and never entered into the 
decoration of private houses/^ This is rather a curious position ; 
but if the noble author merely means to assert, that private 
houses were never built in the cathedral style, we will agree 
with him, even although his own house at Strawberry htU 
fori^s an exception to the rule. At the same time, it pan|iQ|: 
be denied, that the castellated mansions of the nobility and 
jgentry were built in the Gothic, though not exactly in the 
Ecclesiastical Gothic manner; and it is as evident that the 
style of Wollaton Hall was nQt introduced immediately after 
the contest of the Roses, nor even in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, as the buildings of that period, of which indeed only 
a few remain, consist of ranges of low apartments, with square 
framed windows with mullions and tracery, and the whole 
generally atft^etf to the castellated mansion of former times :^ 
and as we are, perhaps, to date the introduction of the Gothic 
style from the taste and observation of our wandering Crusaders, 
so for this introduction of the reviving arts in Italy, engrafted 
upon the former style, are we indebted to that spirit of ramb- 
ling over the continent, which had become so fashionable in the 
time of Elizabeth, and even in the latter part of Henry's 

reign. 

Having 

T A very correct example of this position maybe found at Hever rastle 
5n Kent, near Tunbridge, the residence of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and often the 
fcene of Henry's courtship with the fair Anne. 
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Harittg thtu examined the outside of this august mamioR, 
' we shall proceed to the interior, in die examination of wfaicb 
we were more fortunate than Mr. Bray, who ohserres in his 
tour, " so far may he seen, but strangers are not permitted to 
see the inside, eren when the family is absent; a piece of 
pride, or gloomy inhospttality, which for the credit of our 
eountry is rare.^ It is to be regretted, that a man of so much 
taste> and so capable of describing this residence> should thus 
haye been disappointed ; we, however, met with no difficulty 
in procuring admission ; but even found the attention and civi- 
lity of the domestics redoubled, when the intention of the visit 
was known. We shall then at once, in company with our 
readers, ascend a handsome flight of steps, which leads to an 
Entrance hall, m which is an armoury for the county, consisting 
of a number of musquets with their accoutrements all disposed 
in a, regular and ornamental manner. From hence we enter 
the 

Hall, which is a lofty and spacious apartment, on a plan and 
arrangement strictly Gothic, hut fitted up and ornamented en- 
tirely in the Italian style of revived architecture. It has an 
elegant flat ceiling, supported by oaken bracket) of light and 
open workmanship; at the upper end is a gallery, and the 
screen is supported by Doric pillars. Under the beams are a 
variety of devices, of satyrs, caryatides, &c. according to the 
taste of the times; and in the gallery are a handsome clock, and 
an organ. The walls and ceiling are painted by La Guire; and 
there are several good pictures by the best masters. Neptune 
and Amphitrite. Rape of Europa. These are both by Luca 
Giardani, Game, fruits, and a dog most exquisitely executed. 
Wolves and dogs. Schneider. Three landscapes ; one cattle in 
repose amidst ruins; travellers reposing beneath a rocky 
cavern, with cattle, and ruins; travellers with their flocks. 
Rosa di Tivoli. Charles the first ; a good copy from Vandt/ke* 
Ancient painting containing a birds eye view of Wollaton Hall, 
and gardens. Here is also a good bust of Bacchus in whitf 

marble; 
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marble ; and there are imitations of Elks heads, but with real 
horns, over eyery door. Near to the gallery is a family piece, 
in which is introduced Sir Hugh Willoughby, whose portrait 
we shall have further occasion to mention. 

The Gallert contains some family portraits, a large paint- 
ing of Joseph and his brethren, and a piece of still life. 

The Saloon is a very elegant and airy apartment, containing 
some good pictures. A most masterly production of dogs, and 
a wild boar. Schneider. Four family pictures of the Wil- 
loughbys, in the time of Elizabeth ; these are Sir Francis and 
his lady, their son' and daughter. First Lord Middleton. 
His Lady. Large view of the house and park at Middleton. 
Though the paintings in this apartment desei-ve examination, 
yet the stranger's attention will be principally directed to the 
windows^ from whence there is a most enchanting prospect of 
the pleasure grounds, and their various ornaments of buildings 
and water> backed by fine groves, in which are seen shady 
walks, and all the beauties of garden scenery. 

The Principal Staircase, is elegantly painted in fresco. 
In the centre is a Roman sacrifice to Apollo, in which the por* 
traits of several of the family are introduced. The ceiling re- 
presents Heaven, with a full assembly of the Gods ; and Pro* 
metheus is seen stealing the sacred spark of fire. On the left 
side of the staircase, he is represented animating the figure • 
the story is here remarkably well told, and the surprize mixed 
with joy, wonder^ and gratitude, so strongly marked in the 
countenance of the animated statue, seems a counterpart of the 
feelings of our general mother, so admirably delineated by 
Milton. On the right side, the unfortunate Philosopher, for 
such, when divested of allegory, we may believe Prometheus to 
have been, is seen chained to the rock by Vulcan, whilst Mer* 
cury gives the orders, and the whole groupe are surrounded 
by nymphs, graces, &c. The whoje affording an excellent 
allegorical lesson ; for though Prometheus may have been the 
first, he is not the last who, after animating a female statue, and 

having 
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having his chains riveted bj the Gretna Green Vulcan^ has 
foand his hiBart torn by a Vulture ! 

The Dining Room up stairs has two most magnificent glasses^ 
and has some very capital family pictures. Sir Richard Wil- 
Ipughby, Lord Chief Justice for the space of twenty-three 
years, in the reign of £dwar(J the tliird. Sir Hugh Willoughby* 
frozen to death in the North Seas^ in 1554. |Ie went out for 
the purpose of making discoveries in the Northern Ocean, with 
three ships fitted out at the private ej^pense of th^ society of 
merchants^ who had joined in company^ in order to prosecute 
the search after a nor^h-east passage to India. Having pro- 
ceeded as far as Spitzbergen, the Edward Bonaventurcj, com- 
manded by Cs^pt^in Richard Chancellor^ was separated from 
the sc^u^drpn in a gale of wind ; soon after which Sir Hugh 
discovered land, but vfa^ uiiahle to examine it on account of the 
ice and shoalness of t|]e water. He cpn^dier^d it as being in 
72 degrees of pofth Htitpde; ^nd it ipay h^ve been the Coast 
of Nova Zembia, or the island of Kolgen. SsuHng from thence, 
to the westw^r^, he capae at length to a river and harbour, 
where he determined to pass the winter; but not having a su^ 
ficient quantity of wood for fuel, and being perhaps attacked 
by the scurvy, he and his whole crew perished, though it ap- 
|>ear^ by the papers which they left behind them that they 
were still alive in the month of January 1554. This harbour is 
said to have been called Arzina; and there is a river of that 
name in Russian Lapland. To this unhappy event, Thomson 
alludes in his " Winter :" — 



-Miserable ihcy ! 



Wlio, here entangled in llie gathering ice. 
Take their last look of the descending sun ; 
While, fiiH of death, and fierce with tenfold frost. 
The long long night, incumbent o*er their heads. 
Falls horrible. Such was the Briton'a fate, 
A-i with first prow, (what have not Britons dar'd !) 
He for the passage sought, attempted since 

t So 
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So mucti in valh> and seeming to be shut 
By jealous nature with eternal bars. 
In these fell regions^ in Anina caught. 
And to the stony deep his idle ship 
Immediate seal'd, he with hia hapless crew, 
Each full exerted at his several task. 
Froze into statues ;, to the cordage glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to the helm/' 

The poet has indeed made a copious use of the poet's licence by 
exaggeration ; but it is impossible to look on the picture with- 
out feeling many of the sensations that arise from the delinea- 
tion« 

The Drawing Room is plain but elegant. The pictures are, 
a fine view of Nottingham, from the Trent ; good portraits of 
late Lord Middleton and his lady ; an old lady by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; two sea pieces ; two Indian paintings; and a humourous 
piece of two boys eating hasty pudding.* 

The Billiard Room is well adapted for its declared purpose, 
and has a few good paintings. Over the fire place, is what is 
called the original of the Earl of Strafford, and his secretary, 
the night before his execution ; there are several pieces of this 
kind, however, which claim the meed of originality. Speaking 
of Wentworth in Yorkshire, Gilpin says, " the original of Lord 
Strafford and his secretary is said to be here. Its pretensions 
are disputed ; though I think it has merit enough to maintain 
them any where." Whether this at Wollaton is really the ori- 
ginal, or only a copy, we will not pretend to decide ; but the 
picture certainly has considerable merit ; and is no doubt a just 
likeness of that unfortunate nobleman, whose true character 
has perhaps never been justly appreciated ; for whilst the 
violent factions, which occupied the attention, and directed the 
conduct and sentiments, of his cotemporaries, still continue by 
their remembrance to divide posterity into his absolute censurers 
or unqualified admirers, both his enemies and friends have too 
'\ much. 

''* Some alteration has since taken place with respect to these pictures. 
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much confounded hig own merits and demerits, with those of 
the transactions in which he was so much. occupied*. At the 
scaffi>ld, he expressed his love for his country, and for his 
sovereign ; but he expressed his fears that it augured ill for the 
people's happiness, thus to write the commencement of a re- 
form in letters of blood. 

At one end of the room, is a large piece of fruit, flowers, 
game, vegetables, &c. either an original of, or a good copy from, 
Schneider. At the other end, is a very curious composition of 
landscape^ sea beach, rocks, &c» in the centre is a Flora, evi- 
ilently a portrait; there is also a fisherman with his basket, and 
some fish remarkably well done. 

The Secondary Staircase, is ornamented with some good 
paintings. Landscape and buffaloes ; these animals were once 
in the park. The father of the present lord. Several Dutch 
paintings, particularly a most excellent market piece. Italian 
sea piece, a copy from Claude Lorraine. A philosopher with 
Gerard's Herbal before him ; a painting of very considerable 
merit, though evidently neglected. The infant John, making 
his offering to the child Jesub, with Mary and Elizabeth. 
Isaac and Jacob meeting. Some family pictures of the ancient 
line of Willoughby, which deserve a -more conspicuous situ* 
ation. 

The visitor is now led by a circular staircase in one of the 
towers, to the Upper Room or Ball Room, which rises above 
the centre of the roof. At present it is little more than a lum- 
ber room, but is still worth seeing, as it contains some curious 
ancient arms, some family pictures copies of those below, and 
a very strange one of Susannah and the Elders, literally a curi* 
osity. Here is also an antique cabinet of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, with a variety of uncouth figures carved on it. 

In two of the turrets there are neat rooms, to which the ap* 

p roach is from the roof of the house, from whence there is a 

most delightful and extensive prospect of the well wooded park 

and gardens, in which the water and bridge have a very Bne 

9 effect ; 
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effect; and the Woulds, together with the vale of Belvoir, add 
much to the beauty of the prospect, contrasting finely with the 
rich foreground. The ornaments of the roof consist principally 
of a number of statues of very decent execution, and in remark* 
ably good preservation ; and the mode of arranging the chim- 
nies is well worthy the notice of the architect, springing from 
the corners to a centre, so as to appear rather designed for 
ornament than use. 

Descending from this elevation, the Library is the next ob« 
ject of examination. It is a long room, wainscotted in imitattoa 
of oak, with a good selection of books on general subjects, 
well arranged. Here is an ancient folio Missal, highly illumi* 
nated ; also an ancient service book of Wollaton church, boug^; 
from the last Catholic rector for ten marks, containing the wholo 
service set for chanting in the ancient manner. Henry, the fifth 
Lord Middleton, with many portraits of the earlier branches of 
the Willottghbys are in this apartment ; together with a very 
curious antique cabinet, ornamented with animals and flowers, 
inlaid in mother of pearl. 

Leaving the house, the stranger is conducted towards the 
grounds, when he passes a very handsome pile of stables and 
other exterior offices, erected in 1774 : in the front is a pediment 
enriched with sculpture, and the whole are on a large scale, and 
finished even in a style of elegance. Close to the mansion, is 
the ancient pleasure ground, in which the antique style is pre- 
served, though with some modern alterations and additions : 
here are a number of statues, and the other usual ornaments of 
such places. The modern flower, and kitchen garden, &c. are 
at some distance from this, and completely hid in wood, so as 
only to be visible from the upper part of the house. In the 
grounds there is a curious summer house in the Grotto style^ 
pannelled and ceiled with looking glasses, and ornamented with 
paintings and shell work. Under it is a water house, formed 
completely in the grotesque, with shell and rock work ; but as 

these 
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these are at least a century old, much of their former grandeur 
is gone. 

TaowELLlies between WoUaton, and the verge of the county ; 
it is nothing more than a scattered Tillage, with a church dedi* 
cated to St Helen. This building* though consisting of a nave 
and side aisles, is in very indifferent preservation ; but the tower 
is a very fine object. In the windows of the chancel are many 
fragments of armorial glass ; some of the ancient stalls i^emain, 
and there is ^n antique and capacious font, that may engage the 
attention of the antiquary.* 

Stapleford, a populous village engaged in the stocking 
manufacture* lies about a mile south from Trowel, close to the 
Erwash canal. The chapel is dedicated to St. Helen's, and 
is kept in very good order. The spire has a set of five bells, 
and the chapel is sufficiently large for the whole parish, having 
a nave and two side aisles; yet the love of variety or of novelty, 
even in religious matters* has been followed by the establish* 
ment of a meeting house, upon the Wesleyan principles. The 
whole of the chapel underwent a thorough repair in 1785 ; and 
it is pleasing to observe* that the churchwardens have been par* 
ticularly careful to preserve the ancient monuments* some of 
which remain for the families of Tevery and Willoughby* and 
there are also some handsome tablets for the Warrens. 

Stapleford Hall, the seat of the Right Honourable Admiral 
Sir John Borlase Warren* Bart, and K. B. is situated close to 
the village. It stands low* with a handsome lawn in front, 
tastefully surrounded with ornamental plantations. The bouse is 
quite in a plain style, and was rebuilt by the gallant proprietor, 
about 1797* It would far exceeil our limits to enter on his bi- 
ography ; the pen of the historian must detail his exploits— but 

it 

* The Magna Britamiia, speaking of Trowel* sayt* that " while the nunt 
of Sempringham bad a part here, the Prior hail the libertjr o(free warren in all 
the Demesne lands belonging to them^"— -a thing not Very uncommon* if we 
are to believe all tlie stories of monks and nuns, so prevalent at the time of 
the Reformation. 
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it is a fact worth recording here> that on his engaging in the 
naval service as midshipman of the Venas frigate, at the com* 
m^nc^ment of the American war, then resuming a professional 
life> to which he was much attached, he performed a singular and 
perhaps romantic action that betokened a munificence truly 
princely, by going to the Fleet and King's Bench prison and ac- 
tually releasing all the officers of the navy detained at both, 
out of his own private fortune. 

Attcnborough, which we presume was the ancient Attenton, 
lies nearly on the banks of the Trent. It is a very small vil* 
lage, not containing more than twenty houses ; yet its church is 
large, and also well filled, as it serves for Chilwell, Toueton,* 
and part of Bramcote. It is dedicated to St. Mary, and has 
some armorial glass, as well as rude figures on the capitals of 
the pillars that deserve attention. The monumental remains 
are but few ; but there is a curious little brass only eight inches 
long, of .which, a plate may be found in Throsby's edition of 
Thoroton. 

But this place' is remarkable, as having given birth to Henry 
Irbton the regicide, and son in law of Cromwell. He was 
eldest son of Gervase Ireton, Esq. and brother to Sir John Ire*" 
ton. Lord Mayor of London, in 1658. He was a gentleman 
commoner of Trinity College Oxford, in 1629, and at the age 
of ' 19 took one degree in arcs ; but, ai Wood tells us in his 
Athena, left the univeifHy without completing that degree by 
determination; at which time he had the character in that 
college, of a stubborn and saucy fellow towards the seniors, and 
therefore his company was not at all wanting. Afterwards he 
went to the Middle Temple, learned some grounds of the com- 
mon law, became a man of a working and laborious brain; 
which, in the end, led him into error. When the rebellion broke 
out, he as a person ndturtd to mischief, took up arms against 
the king, was a recrut^r in the Long Parliament, either for. the 

Vol. XU. M county 

* It is a carious mistake of Dr. Thomas Falter^ In his Ecclesiastical Historjr, 
to conofttud (bis place with Towtonfield in Yorkshire. 
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cisunty of Westmoreland, or fwr Apptel»y; mnd a%out tliaft time 
married Bridget* one of Hie dailghrters of <3romwell, tben only 
colonel of a regiment* By this matriinwliial fflterest, lie ire- 
came first a captain* afterwards colonel of a regiment of horse, 
and at length commissary geneHd nponl th« new modelKng 
of the army in 1645. About this time, iEfekys Wood> be was en 
actiTe man, and one yery basy in breaking die firesbytetiait 
faction in the House of Commons, in order that the indev 
{tendents might get the Icing into their ovvn clirtcbes. His parts 
and abilities were such, bis dissMHUluion so profound, and ins 
mischievous designs had so clean a conveyance, that his iadiep- 
in-lawmade irequeAt use of him, when he was put to a push to 
complete bis designs ; and having always found him to be Very 
capable of overthrowing monarchy, and a tborougb paced dia^ 
sembler under the mask of religion, (being absolutely the best 
prayer maker and preacher in the whole army,) he employed 
him to draw up the famous remonstrance of the army, requhrittg 
justice to be done on their sovereign. 

At this period he was also a commissioner of the nav}% and was 
very active in writing pamphlets,and is said to have been the per^ 
son principally employed in drawing up all the declarations^ 
desires, modules, and transactions of the army, as well as most 
of the letters that passed between Fair&x and the Pieurliament* 
before the death ofCharles* At the trial he was very active* 
had a hand in drawing up the ordinaiU^ for it, and the precept 
for proclaiming the High Court of Justice ; and also sat as a 
judge on the trial, and was one of the committee that appointed 
the time and place of execution. 

In Cromwell's expedition to Ireland, he wa]s Appointed by 
the Parliament as second in command with the rank of Mi^r 
General, and was afterwards made preadent of Monster ; but 
being left as* deputy by Cromwell, in 1649, he died the next 
year, of a sudden disorder, at Limeric* On his death, the ^tit* 
liament settled a pension of 3000/. per annum upon ^is widow 
and children, out of the estates of the Duke of Backinghaoi; 
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his body vaa brim|^ m state to London, and laid in Somerset 
Houses witb an^chieqrement of bis arms; the motto on which 
beingj f^DoLoe^st propatria men/' an honest Catalier trans- 
lated it thuSf '* i^is ^od for his country Jthat he is dead !" 

The larc«.of4ii§nity was carried so £»t, as to give him not only 
borial» bat also a stately tomb in Henry the seyenth's chape1> 
where« however, he was not long permitted to remain, his tomb 
being destroyed at the Restoration^ and his body as well as Brad* 
shaw's and Cromwell's, as it is supposed, buried under the gal* 
loivsat Tyburn.^ 

liiNtroM }ies near to Nottingham, -and was, as Camden says* 
<' once fiunous for the abbey, founded in honour of the Holy Tri* 
nity by William Peverel, bastard son of William the Conqueror, 
IKKW only for its well frequented fair/' 

Tanner I oaUs lit a Cluniac priory, and says it was made sub- 
jeot^by its founder to the great foteign abbey of Clugny. He 
addfi^ tlhat it wjuB^sUtcounted among the Alien priories, and had 
4heir'fateiuntil^he Cluniac monks here got it made deni2en, by 
Hrhioh means it continued until the general dissolution in the 
iime of Henry >the eighth, and did not share the first fate of the 
alien priories. Speed says, it was valued at 417/. ; but Leiand 
«ndiDugdal^, call it only ^30/. It had also many valuatfle pri- 
vileges; but these of course all ceased on the dissolution. 

Here ,wa$ also an hospital of St. Anthony within the church 
yard or court of the ancient priory, for the support and cure of 
«8aeh as were tronbled with the disorder which took its name 
,fiN>m that saint; and tliere was a small est^ablishment of White 
(Carmelite friars. 

before the Conquest, this was merely an hamlet to Arnold, 
iand took its name from its situation on the banks of the Lene ; 
but on the grant of it to Peverel, it became independent; and 
in the. reign of Henry • the first, had a grant from that monarch 
of a/air, to oontinue eight days at the feast of St. Martin^ in 
which it was ordered that no man should buy or sell at Not- 

M3 tingham 
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tingham during its continuance, and also that all persons dtmiini^ 
frotii, or going to it« should be free from all processes of law. 
This fair still continues for homed cattle> sbeep> and hops;, and 
there is another on the Wednesday in Whitsun-week> by grant 
of Charles the second. At the dissolution^ the abbey demesne 
was granted taSir William Hicks;, it afterwards came to the 
first Duke of Richmond^ who soW it to the ancestor of ■ ■ 
Gregory, Esq.. the present possessor, in the reign of Charles 
th« second. 

The village, which at the present day consists of a long street^ 
is a pleasant evening's walk from! Nottingham, being extremely 
neat and rural, and having several gentlemen's seats on the 
banks of the river. 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is very small, and 
seems to have been built on part of the ancient hospital, after 
th« destruction of the priory. It bears, however, btgb marks 
of antiquity in many parts> and near the reading desk there ia 
an ancient monumental stoHe on which a cross and chalice are 
carved with the date of 1333; but this may have been removed 
from the original church. The font is very large, being two 
feet six inches- in height; and is remarkable from its being in 
the form of a parallelogram, as if intended for complete immer- 
sion. On the sides are some curious and even laboured sculp- 
tures of the crucifixion, &c. with niches filled with angels. 

All vestiges of the Abbey and Abbey Church, bad long been 
destroyed, nor was its scite even known until some years>ago, 
when a very curious brass plate of the crucifixion was found, 
weighing upwards of seven ounces, and supposed to have been 
left there by Cardinal Wolsey, on his way to Leicester abbey, 
where he closed hL$ ambitious and disq-uiet Life. It contains a 
number of figures, not badly executed, as may be judged from 
an impression of it in the 67th volume of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. It was found adhering to a wooden crucifix, above, the 
transverse piece; and this discovery naturally led to the sup- 
position, that the spot where it was found must have been the 
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•»cite of the ancient priory. Nothing further took pkce^ how- 
ever, with respect to ih?est]gation, until a few years agb« 
when Mr. Seretton, whose house is cloise by the ancient church 
yard, and indeed partly situated on the ancient rain, began a 
eoiine. of examination in wJbich he discovered several bases of 
the very elegant Saxon pillars of the conventual church, but 
even in doing this bis researchies were attended with TRe^y little 
antiquarian satis&ction, as .the venerable remains were actually 
taken away for. common purposes. He had influence sufficient, 
however; to prevent any further Vandalic proceedings of this 
nature, and has not only dug out seven very fine specimens <»f 
the ancient pillars, to the height of a few feet above tbeir 
bases, but has also been enabled nearly to trace out the ground 
plan of the whole. 

Lenton Priory is a very handsome dwelling house of Mr. 
Stretton's own erection, in the form of an ancient priory^ as 
fiur as the proportions would admit; and there are several an- 
tique sepulchral memorials in the garden deserving of notice, 
particularly a stone coffin, with a ciosier on the lid ; also a very 
curious Saxon font supposed to have belonged to the ancient 
priory. The exterior of the house presents some very good 
specimens of the ornamented Gothic, in the doors and windowsi 
and the interior arrangement, though possessing ^ever^ modem 
comfort, is not inappropi'iate. 

The antiquarian tourist will also Rnd much to gratify him 
in a collection «f .curiosities belonging to this gentleman, most 
«f which are illustrative of Lenton, and Jts neighbourhood. 
Here is also a portrait of the famous Nell Gwyrme, w^hich, if not 
unoriginal of Lely's, is.siicha copy as he need not have been 
ashamed of. ' It is not our place, indeed, to fill up these pages 
with remarks on a woman of her description, however eievated 
she became in life > yet we inust do her the justice to allow, that 
her portrait speaks her worthy of a better fate. Indeed she 
was most munificently liberal in her benefactions ; and her 
faiUles, her failings, and ail her errors, are forgotten in the con- 
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iemplatioii of htr being the primary cause of the e^ectioir 
and establishment of Chelsea Hosfntal, as an asyluiti for dia» 
abled 8ohiiers» and for which she aetiielly gave the ground on 
which it standi as an enieooragement te the design.* Her laU 
ter end too was bononrable t6 her^ as Br, Jenomm, who 
preached her faneral 8ernion> addttced satitfiurtory eridenci 
that fihe died a sincere and contrite Ghristiwi. 8aeh, ak her bi« 
ographer has obserred> Vrat Nell Gwynnei her fiiiHogs mutt 
be admitted by all; bat the most rigid eaeraHst t«ttHitwith» 
hold from her the praise of many good aifkd amiaU# qnalities. 
Bat to quit this digressioniy to which yke Were led by a recollect 
tion of this very capital portrait, let us ikoW proceed towards 

WiLroab, a most delightful village on the batiks of the Trent* 
and which contains several very neat villas, belonging td seme 
people of opalence in Nottingham. The village is hltogelher 
neatly built, and extremely raral. The church stands dom tb 
the Trent, and i^ not only an handsome object in itself, but alts 
commands a most pleasing view of Nottingham and As vicinity. 
It is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and the niHfne w eVidenlkly 4 €0n«> 
traction of Wilfrid's fbrd, as theft is both k ford and a ibrry 
close by ; the tower is low, but the ttliVe atid t#o sidte aisles are 
capacious nnd kept in good order, knd the chancel has a very 
neat altar piece. It seems to have been ancienily a RoMiii 8Ciition» 
as many Roman coins were dag up here a few years age, inost 
of which were of the latter empeiy>rs. 

Wifford House, a neat modem building, k the seat of Jc^ 
Smith Wright, Esq. Turning from this tillage towards the 
bank of Trent, we have a view of the steep cliff on whkh 

Clifton Hall 
standi deeply embowered in groves of oak and elm, end most 
]()Ieasingly situated to command the most extensive prtwpects 
over the Trent, the town of Nottingham, and ah immense tra<^ 

ef 

^ A poblic hoDte in the Vicinity of thtt lin8|nUl, fead inoeh f^<]|iieAM bjr 
itt inmates, still exhibits • rode repreteautioo «f her' iM^td ; and there, ts' 
well at in the hospital, "Kell Cwynne, has long been a standing toast. 
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tf ^QMOtry eximidtDg into all the sqrroaiiding eowaties. A 
neajfc gra? «lled tnHk leads along the river's bank, from whence 
the opposite shore, crowned with the towers of WoUaton and 
the modem Gothic ? ilia of Mr. Wright, is seen to gi^at ad-> 
mntage. At the end of this path^ a handsome park gate opens ^ 
Ibe grounds^ and leads to Oufton Grotb^ a long avenue forc- 
ing the approach to the house, about a miie in length, and brobd 
enough for a dozen carriages to drive abreast« It is entireif 
covered with ihe green sward, and thickly s|[)ehered with trees 
mi each side whioh preclude all distant views, except about 
the middle, where a oirci^lar opening cut in the folinge presents 
an aiquost magic prospect of Nottingham castle with the town 
and part of the sarronnding scenery, like a living picture in a 
irendanfc fiame. The e&ct of this is indescribable, nor could it 
be expressed even by the largest painting ; In short, it must be 
eeen to be fully appreciated. The whole of the crown of th^ 
diff, and also the slope to the Trent, are covered with fir 
and elm, which were planted in 1740 and have thriven re<^ 
markably well. Near the upper end of this avenue^ the clifiP 
nearly overhangs the Trent, whose silver stream meanders 
most pleasingly round it. ^' Here^* we are Cold by Throsby, 
^' tradition says, the Clifton beauty, who was debauched and 
murdered by her sweethe^t, was hurled down the precipice 
fnto her watery grave; the place is still shewn, and it has been 
limg held in veneration by lovers.^' 

We now approach the ball, the' seat of a very ancient family 
of the same name for many centuries, of which the present Sir 
Gervoi Ciifit<m, B^t. is the representative. The mansion, 
crhich stands on a rock of gypsum or alabaster curiously inter- 
spersed in many places with beautiful spars, was formerly 
quite in the antique style of the sixteenth century, and Stukely 
speaking of at abput the year 171S says, " Clifton near here, 
as.a good seat with pretty groves, , and a noble prospect ;" but it 
is now much modernised, indeed in afome parts almost rebuilt. - 

The present Sir Gervase Clifton, had begun to modernize the 
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bouse near forty years ago« but broke ofFbis general design tn 
consequence of a domestic loss. Mucb was done, howeyer, in 
the course of twe We years; for. what. was then done to mo- 
dernize it was executed in the most elegant manner, and the 
gardens and plantations were, begun to be .laid out on a n^w 
plan of tasteful elegance* At present the front to the village 
still retains part of the ancient mansion, but looks incomplete, 
from the wings. not being regular, either in. shape or in si^e. 
The centre of the principal front is ornamented with ten hand« 
some columns of the Doric order, but is rather concealed from 
view by the luxuriance of surrounding plantations, as well as 
by the churchyard enclosures, and by sooie of the offices, so9S 
not to be seen except on a close approach. One of the most 
elegant of the intended alterations was nearly finished, when 
the death of the amiable mistress put a stop in some measui:^ 
to the plan. Lady Clifton's intended dressing room was ac* 
ranged with a south aspect with an entrance into the green* 
bouse, thus bringing that most pleasuig sheltered amusement in 
a dreary winter's day within reach of the, social fireside, and 
thereby rendering it a more frequent, object of attention, than 
when placed at such a distance as almost to. forbid a visit to.it 
during the inclement season when it is most desirable. The 
house contains many good paintings, but as they are mostly 
family portraits, they require no illustration. 

The gardens are on the side of a hill rising above the house, 
and originally were laid out in the ancient taste with a regdlar 
series of slopes in progressive height, connected by flights of 
stone steps, and divided by cut yew hedges; and, as it has been 
justly observed, the levelling of the ground on each of these* 
^0 as to make them into so many flat parterres, was not only at« 
tended with great expense, but also a proof of the then bar* 
barous taste of the designer ; asj by the preservation of. the 
natural slope of the hill, its whole 8urfa$:e might, have been 
viewed either from the summit or from the base; instead of 
toving only one terrace seen at a tin%e. After ascending these 
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jile|i8» the visitor found himself on a large bowling green, h€^ 
yond which was a walk through a wood, leading to a summer- 
house in a most commanding situation, looking down on the 
Trent, and over a great extent of distant country. At present 
the fine terivce walk is preserved, as well as a most inteiresting 
one at the foot of the hill, winding through a thick embower- 
ing shade of willow and hawthorn, overtopped by some fine 
spreading, elms. 

The Village of Cl\fton lies on a flat, and contains a number of 
ii0at rural cottages .finely shaded with trees, and also two or 
|h>ee pretty yilte; looking residences. The church, dedicated 
tQ St JMairy, is close to the mansion, and, though ancient, is yet 
in good preservation,, with a nave, two side aisles, and two 
cross aisles. In the windows are still some fragments of armo* 
rial. glas»; and there are many old brasses of the Cliftoos. 
Here also is the family vault, in which are deposited several 
^aerations, its entrance having the date of 1633. Throsby 
tells us that in it is an ancient leaden cofiib^ formed to tho 
human shape ; also a heavy piece of lead in the form of a hearf^ 
which once held the heart of one of the family who died abroad* 
Some of the table monuments with ancient knights, &c. are worth 
inspection, as well as the brasses some of which are very fine. 
Here is also the grave of Joseph, (commonly called the Bladk 
Prince,}, a negro converted to Christianity in 1685, and who 
was brougl^t up under the patronage of the resident family. It 
is said that he grew to the height of seven feet nearly, which is 
iQarked off in the church porch. 

The ancient state of this place has been described in a MS. ia 
the British Museum ;* *' and amiie beyond is the town of Ciiflon ; 
also upon the very bank of the river of Trent, is the house of 
Ger vase Clifton, a most ancient stock, and most renowned by 
the memory of his worthy grandfather. Sir Gervase Clifixm 
deceased, most famous for his courtesie and liberality, and for 
his great services done in the wars, as well within the realm as 

in 
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iitFr^Qce and ScoUasd/' T^ this ttoe it no diito ; kit ^h«Vft 
isiftlea aootber* con^biiiig tbe iblloviiig ^uaiat pamgoi^pbir 
9«aU9g of ibe tot baronet of ibo fiunily. *' H«e is woithy I01 
b# bonovred tbnt doaervetb b^nonr* aaith Ihcf Bomaii Emperor, 
Tbie ffifm^ wet bonomred in botag diopon a bw^jpeam witb tbe 
Umd JilMiteldt for tbe berongh of Eeit Rttfordi in this cennty 
aestbeir represenftetiyes in tbal long winded Parliamentnl WeU^ 
minster> whose loyalty to king and country, defer? ea the rap 
and rigbt band of all haren^ts in tbis shire, far be sodMenly 
bund that there wns a compact party of dangerous principles ki 
Ibe House of Commons, so that be beieoke himself Ip die brtasi 
plate of l»yalty» and witb a goad courage and resolution, went 
to Oxford to serve bis Majesty of blessed memory, king Charlea 
tbe first, who made him a commissioner at the garrison of New^ 
9fk upon Trent, where he proved a valiant and fortunate gwitle- 
man, one well settled in his rdigiott, and allegiance to his liege 
lord and sovereign, for whith be paid into the usurpers of Gold^ 
unith's ball 10 London the sum of MDC hundred XXV 
pounds.^ 

. The early opulence of the Clifton &mily, is particularly 
^MHiced by Peck in bis '^ Desiderata Cnriosa/' where he suites 
a curious wedding dinner, in the year IA30; at which there wjere 
two oxen, two brawns, twelve swans, three-quarters of wheats 
* seven lambs, six wethers, seven calveit, teii pigs, eight cranes, 
sixty couple of cotiies, three hbds ef wine, white, red, and 
claret, and eight quarters 4)f barley malt, &c. &c. &«• The 
wine cost five guineas, the oxen thirty billing each, pigs fiv^ 
pence, lambs one and five^pence, wetbers two and four-pence, 
the ^heat eighteen shillings per quarter, malt fourteen shillings 
per quarter, and there wero as many wild fowl as cost a sum 
equal to the two oxen. Tbe wedding ring cost twelve shillings 
and four pence. 

. Tanner, in his Monasticon tells us, that at CIK^ there was 
SLsmall cottage for a warden and two priesis, dedicated tQ tlio 
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H!i>ly Trinity ; b^gon by Sir Robert, and eonpkltd by Ut son 
jStr Qerir«8e Clifton, in the time of Edward tba fonvth : ai tbe 
dissolutien^ it was valued at SU. 

. Near Clifton is CnawBU^ of which there is now aotUng 
worth parUeiftlaff notice; but in a MS* in the British MnseaH^ 
we fihd th^ feUowing noto ;* «' and against Cliftoa on ye nortli 
side of the Trent, standiih Chilwell, whereiaananeieiithoasn 
boilded by Sir William Babyngian« sometimo cbirfe hoshier of 
the Common Pleas, and bvfore was tbe heose of one Martell^ 
an ancient gentleman, whose heire the said Babyngton nav» 
ried^ atid laHely ike Lord Sbefteld possesfed it, as beire toBa* 
byngton, who sonld it, atid now one Christopher Pymas, Gealb 
has it" 

Of Barton, we have already spoken, in our general intro* 
daction. Near it is the hill, already noticed, on the top of 
which, are the remains of the Roman camp, as appears from 
the many coins which have been foond at different periods. It 
is evident, however, that it was originally British* Peck gives 
an estraordinary accoont of the efiects of Itgfatntng upon diis 
bill. In 1794> seemiiigiy like the coaseqnences ^ ait «asth. 
qttake.f 

Tnainif ton Hall, is a short distance from Barton. It be« 
longed ibrttserly to the Pigot family, who some years ago sold 
It «o John Btomenon, of the M tddie Temple, Esq. ; fn»m whonf 
tt'^amci'toiho Weseombs, who hatv since taken the naeie of 
EttntiefSMi. Im I609« its then poesesiwr Oervase Piget, Esq. was 
high sheriff^ tbe eonnty^ and Iiav4ng dreased ^s men in black 
atktf '^iWer, #ti ace^ont of his dengbtor^s ^eeease, they wen 
«bli^ sOOli iRM* %o attend bim <n 4ie same livery to his own 
mst hottio. 

iTh^ mansion, wbkh stands near tbe union ^ <the Soar uid 
Trent, was built 'i^bo«it WM, and, liioogh having trndergone 
inany recent atltetations, stilt vetafns milch of the ancient work, 
partaking much of the Style of the reign of James the first, vrith 
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fbe brhamented gable cfnds to the returns in fronts and the 
square heavy framed windows, &c. It rises to the height of 
four stories, and the interior arrangements are upon an elegant 
4iid convenient scale. The gardens are extremely neat and 
agreeable; and the surrounding scenery is picturesque in al- 
most e^ery point of view. It is now the property and residence 
of John Wescomb Emmerton, Esq. 

Gotham, so famous in proverbial story, is but a short dig* 
tance from Thrumpton, and lies on the cross road from Clifton 
toLeke. 

• Old *^ Drunken Bamaby^' seems to have visited . Gotham in 
one «f li^is'poetical journies to the north ; for he sings ", 

«' Thence to Gotham, where sure am I, 
Though not all fools, I saw many ; 
Here a tfhe-gofil found I prancmg. 
And in moonshine nimbly dancing ; 
There another wanton madiingf 
Who, her Hog was set a sadling." 

IVir* Throsby, however> seems of a different opinion from honest 
Baraaby« for he says, that he now thinks the inhabitants of this 
village as wise as the it neighbours. A variety of opinions, indeed, 
bave goas abroad nespecting this place. Warton, «peaking of 
^' the idle pranks of the men of Gotham/' is rather mistaken* 
when he calls it a town in Ltncoli^shire ;^ but he adds, '^ that 
'9uch pranks bore areferenoe to some customary law tenures be- . 
longing to that place, or its neigbbpurbiood* now grown obso* 
}ete : and that Blount might, have ienncbed.his book of ancient 
tenures with those ludicrous stories/' Hearne alsof says, " nor 
is there more reason to esteem, 17ie merry tales^ the mad men 
of Gotham, (which was much valued and cried up in Henry the 
eighths time, though now sold at "ballad singer's stalls,) as alto- 
gether a romance : a certain skilful person having told me more 
than once, that they formerly held lands there« by such sports 
;»nd customs as jare touched upon in this book/' 

B'Ot 
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But Fullci'* says, that the proverb "as wise as a' maii<of 
Gotham, passeth publicly for the periphrasis of a fbol; and an 
hundred fopperies are forged and fathered on the townsfolk, of 
Gotham/' Still he thinks it no more remarkable than the 
customs of other nations^ for it has been well observed, thaA 
a custom seems to have prevailed, even among the earlier 
nations, of stigmatizing some particular spot as remarkable for 
stupidky. Amongst the Asiatics, Phrygia was considered as 
the Gotham of that day ; Abdera, amongst the Thracians; and 
BoBOtia among the Greeks. Fuller, however, adds, " but to re* 
turn to Gotham, it doth breed as wise people as any which 
causelessly laugh at their simplicity. Sure I am Mr. William 
de Gotham, fifth ma^er of Michael House, Cambridge, anmi 
1339, and twice chancellor of the University, was as grave a 
governor as that age did afford : and Gotham is a goodly large 
lordship, where the ancient and right well respected family of 
St. Andrew have flourished some hundreds of years, till of late 
the name is extinct, and lands divided betwixt female coheirs 
matched unto very worshipful persons/' 

From these various protests in favour of the men of Gotham> 
it is evident that considerable publicity had been given to (he 
many ridiculous fables traditionally told; particularly of. their 
having often heard the cuckoo, but never having se^n her, 
and therefore hedged in a bush from whence her note seemed 
to proceed, that being confined within so small a compass, they 
might at length catch her and satisfy their curiosity. It has 
been observed by several writers in the last century, that what 
gave rise to the story is not now remembered ; but they all 
mention that there is at a place called 'rCourthiir' in the parish, 
a bush still designated by the name of the " Cuckoo bush/' 

The editor of the Magna Britannia, however, might almost 
be suspected of being a Gothamite himself, from the warmth 
with which he declares that, " unless some good reason can be 
produced, it ought to be laid aside, and never mentioned in 

history/ 
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YdMfTf.'^ He mMs, that tn the Conqmsror's Survey, it k cftRed 
^ 0«liiam/^ §fom goato« which we may imagine at that thne 
were fylenlifat in or cAyoot it ; and heing much cherished here, 
it was heftce called Goats-home or dwelling. 4>ne Stmy was 
lord of part oif this manor before the Norman inrasion;* but 
afU*r that it was taken A^om him, being a Saxon, and giren by 
tile conqueror to Robert, Ear! of Morteyn, one of his Norman 
Mlowers. It is now the property of Pen Asheton Curzon, Esq. 
> The "Tillage stands upon a gentle rise, whose basts is gypsum 
nr ailabaAef, which seems also the basis of the hills to the west 
siHd southwest. From Clifton hill to Gotham, the whole country 
iaa dead flat, extending to the Wouldsand into the vale of Bel- 
¥0ir ; <bat the ground rises towards East Leek and Remston, so 
asto join the Leicestershire hills. To the west, there are some 
▼ery fine swelling eminences, partly clothed in wood ; over 
tiiese the road ruiis towards Key worth, and the views from 
them into Leicestershire on one side, and over Nottinghamshire 
towards Lincolnshire on the other, are very fine. Much of the 
land round the village is common field, but is highly suscep- 
tible of cahivation; and there is plenty of game in theneigh^ 
bourhood. 

The viUage church is antique, and is dedicated to St Lau- 
rence ; it has a nave and two side aisles; but^e spire is rather 
of a heavy appearance. The whole df the church is in good 
repair, and thexhancel has 'been rebuilt about thirty years ago. 
The village itself only Consists of a few cottages, not remarkable 
fbr neatness ; it must be confessed, however, that the inhabitants 
are very tenacious of their parochial honour, as the editor of 
these sheets, on making enquiry on the spot, conld not meet 
with any person who seemed to know any thing of the old 
Gothamite stories. For this wilful ignorance, however, he was 
made ample amends by a talkative landlady at the village inn 
at East Leek, the adjoining parish, who seemed to have trea- 

sured 

• Mag. Britaa. Vol, 4. 4>. 27. 
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sui^diniiier meivory every tale thut faad been told of btt 
neighbotirs. 

Courtkitt, €b^ scene oF the cQckoo-bush story^ is a very fth^ott 
distance from the viilage> and the "cQckoo bush/' is most cer- 
tainly still in existence there ; llie presmt inhabitants have been 
wise enough, however, to tarn this hill to better purpose Vhan 
their ancestors did, as they work on the side of it two very fifte 
quarries ; one of gypsum, or plaster, aa they term ift» in very 
large blocks, the strata in some places being three feet in thiek* 
ureas; tbe other of a reddish stone, aofficiently hard lor buiM« 
ing, bat calcareous^ and lit either to bum into lune, or to pt^lish 
as marble. Much of the prodnce of these (jnaafries ib now ear- 
ned to the canal, and there shipped for the wharfs at Nottittg- 
bam, froiMi whence it is conveyed to various parts of the king- 
dom. 

The book alluded to by Fuller is also mentioned by WaU 
pole, who says, ''4lie mevry tales oC the mad men of Gothaiil, 
a book extremely admired, and ofUn repriitted in that age, wsfs 
written by Lucas de Heere, a Flemish painter, who resided in 
England in tlie time of Elizabeth," Wood, however^ is of a 
different opinion respecting the author, and tells us 'they were 
written by one Andrew Borde, or Andrew PafDraius as he 
calls himself by a strange kind of dog Latin paraphrase* This 
.facetious gentleman Was a kind of travelling quack ; and it is 
supposed that the name and occupation of a ^ merry andrew," 
took its rise from some of the professional fooleries of <thk 
whimsical charlatan. There is an old blaick letter edition of th^ 
work, now in the Bodleian library at Oxford : it is called ** Cet- 
taine merry tales of the mad men of Gotham^ compiled in the 
reign of Henry the eighth, by Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent 
physician of that period ;" but it would 6air exceed our limits 
$o tell more than one story, which is related nearly in the fb?- 
iowing words : ' 

" There were two men of Gotham, apd the one of them wa^ 
^oing to the market of Nottingham to buy shecpe, and^i 

other 
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Other came from the markl>t; and both met together upob Hot- 
tingham bridge. Well met, said the one to the other. 
Whether bee ye going? said he that came from Nottingham. 
Marry, said he that was going thither, I goe to that market to 
buy sheepe. Buy sheepe! said the other, and which way 
wilt thou bring them home? Marry, said the. other, I will 
bring them over this bridge. By Robin Hood, said he that 
came from Nottingham, but thoo shalt notw By maid Marian, 
iaid he that was going thitherward, but I will. Thou shalt not 
said the one^ I will, said the other. Ter here ! said the one* 
Shue there ! said the other. Then they beat their stares against 
the ground, one against the other, as there had been a hundred 
sheepe betwixt them. Hold in, said thp one. Beware, the 
leaping over the bridge of my sheepe, said the other. They 
shall not come this way, said the one. But they shall, said 
the other. Then, said the other, and if that thou make much to 
do, I will put my finger in thy mouth. A— -thou wilt, said the 
other. And as they were at their contention, another man of 
Gotham came by from the market, with a sacke of meale upon 
his horse, and seeing and hearing his neighbours in strife about 
sheepe, and none betwixt ihero, said, ahl fooles, will you 
never learn wit 2. Helpe^m^e, said he that had the meale, and 
lay my sack upon ray shoulder. They did soe ; and he went . 
to one side of the bridge, and unloosed the mouth of the sacke, 
•and did shake out all his meale into the.river. Now neighbours, 
said he, how much meale is there in my sacke? Marry! 
there is none at all, said they. Now by my faith, said he^ 
even as much wit is in your heads to strive for that thing you 
have not. Which was the wisest of all these three persotis, 
judge you ?'* 

It is needless to expatiate on the tales of the two brothers, 
one. of whom wished for as many oxen as he saw stars, whilst 
the other wishing for a pasture as wide as the firmament, they 
quarrelled and killed each other, about the pasturage of the 
oxen; nor shall we show so little respect fot the foibles of the 

fair 
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fair sex, as to notice the ingenuity of the good woman of Go- 
thanii who when left at home by her husband, with directions 
to wet the meal before she gave it to the pigs, threw the meal 
into the well> and the pigs after it 2 thesej and an hundred others, 
we shall leave for the grare chroniclers of the neighbouring 
parishes who are all very careful to rememberi what the people 
of Gotham seem rather anxious should be forgotten. The sages 
of Gotham, indeedi have a tradition that their folly was like Ed- 
gar's madness, put on for the occasion ; and Mn Throsby re- 
lates that this tradition is, that the Cuckoo bush was merely 
planted to commemorate a trick which the inhabitants of 
Gotham put upon King John, who, passing through this place 
towards Nottingham, and intending to go over the meadows, 
was prevented by the villagers who supposed (as men of Go- 
tham might,) that the ground over which a king passed must 
ever after remain as a public road. The king, incensed at their 
proceedings^ sent from his court soon after some of his officers 
to enquire of them the reason of their incivility and ill treat* 
ment^ in order that he might duly apportion the punishment, 
by way of fine, &c. The G< | | |p|i ites, hearing of their ap- 
proach, thought of an expedSe^t»teiiu)^<^y bis displeasure ; 
for when the messengers arrived, thcjjtTtilmid so^e of the inba^ 
bitants endeavouring to drown an eel in a pool of water ; some 
employed in dragging carts upon a large barn, in order to shade 
the wood from the sun ; others were tumbling their cheeses 
down hill, that they might find their way to Nottingham market 
for sale ; and some employed in hedging in a cUckoo, which 
had perched vupon an old bush that stood where the present one 
jaow stands; in 'short they were all occupied in some foolish 
way or other, which convinced the king^s officers that they 
tvere a village of fools ! Thus far, Mr. Throsby ; but at the 
same time he quotes some stanzas from an humble village poet, 
who, with some degree of irritation, attempts to prove that they 
who go to look after the cuckoo bush, are now the greatest 
(bolsl But then the cuckoo bush is still there ; and if the an- 
V01.XIK N cient 
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cient Gothamites were so simple as lo plant it, we cannot help 
thinking, that their descendants are not much wuer for being 
angry with those who choose to laogh at an ancient jest. 

Radcliffe upon Soab, was once a place of some conse- 
quence. *' Next Kingston standeth Radclive, alias Ratcliffe 
npon Soar, which now is the honse of Henry Sacheverell, Esq. ; 
but anciently it was the inheritance of one Priott, alias Pigott* 
and after of the Duke of Buckingham* of whom it was pur^* 
chased/'* At present almost the whole of the ancient manor 
house has been pulled down> except a small part turned into a 
farm house ; and the old dining room, which is now occupied 
as a barn. There is, however, a modern seat called Ratclifie 
Lodge, the residence of Thomas Boulton, Esq. In the village 
is a free school for six poor children; and the old, decaying 
church contains nothing worthy notice, except an humble, yet 
true and striking, description of mortality and of the compa- 
rative rapidity of human life, in an epitaph on Robert Smiths 
born in the first year in the last century, and died in 1782. 

" Fifty*five years it was and sometbiog mdre. 
Clerk of this parish, he the office bore ; 
Aod in that space, 'tis awful to declare. 
Two Generations buried by him were." ! 

Kingston upon Soar, is now scarcely deserving of the 
name of a village. " Upon the same river, (Soar) standeth the 
towne of Kingston, wherein standeth the ruines of an old house, 
late of Antho : Babyngton, Esq. attainted in the reign of Eliza* 
beth ; but now it is the inheritance of Gilbert Earl of Salop.'** 
Of this building nothing remains but the outward wall of the 
court and gardens, with an ancient stone gateway, all in a state 
of dilapidation, and speaking the melancholy tale of other 
times. The church is very small, with a curious bell turret 
of the simplest form ; it is, however, well worthy the notice of 
the antiquarian tourist. It consists of two aisles, of the Gothic 
order, with some small Gothic arches in the chancel of great 

antiquity; 

• HarJ. Coll. S68. t Ibid* 368, 55. 
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antiquity ; bat its date is carried even further baf;k by the Saxon 
doorway in the western porch. From the arrangement of the 
Gothic arches in the walls of the chancel^ it is evident that the 
building has once been much larger; the arch leading from the 
nave is very curious^ but the Babyngton monument inside the 
chancel infinitely more so. This latter consists of a canopy 
formed on a semicircular arch supported by grotesque pillars 
and adorned with upwards of two hundred heads of a babe in a 
ton, the common monamental pun on the family name> and 
* which the architect has thought sufficient to designate the owner 
without any inscription. On the tomb^ under this arch^ once 
lay a figure, but that has long since been removed, and the 
tomb itself bears evident marks of crumbling to dust like its 
tenant; it is still, however, venerable in ruin, and would have 
been more so if our modern Vandals (for it would be paying 
them too high a compliment to call them Goths,) commonly 
known by the appellation of church-wardens, had not daubed it so 
Completely with yellow ochre, as to have filled up most of the 
ramifications in the highly embossed foliage of vine leaves 
which once adorned it in rich alto relief. These beautifiers have 
been at work on the elegant Gothic remains on the inside of the 
chancel walls ; they have not yet, however, attempted to im« 
prove some very ancient armorial bearings on its outside. The 
carved work and tracery of the east window has also once been 
curious; but its effect totally destroyed by the white wash 
and plaister of these annual connoisseurs ! The country round 
Kingston is highly cultivated; and the views into Leicester- 
shire, on descending from the hills of the wolds are rich and 
extensive. 

£ast Leake, and its companion West Leake,* are said to de- 
rive their names from the Saxon verb '* Leccian/' to water or 
moisten, they being both traversed by a small rivulet. 

The former is a large village, consisting principally of farm 
houses ; and the church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a handsome 

N 2 specimen 

4> Sotnetimes spelled Leak, and Leek. 
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specimen of the later YSothic^ in very good preservation; and 
having a very handsome turret and spire* containing four #eU 
toned bells. In the intertorj which is kept in good order, are 
some ancient benches with curious carvings, which seem to 
have belonged to an older building. Here is a charity school 
founded by John Blay, citizen of London, but a native of 
Leake. He died in 1731, but not before he had bought a 
piece of ground for its suppprt, for which he paid 4502. He 
also bequeathed lOA to every farmer, and 5/. to every cottager 
in the village. 

West Leake has some small remains of an ancient manor 
house ; inhabited some years ago by the family of Chadwick, 
but now giving shelter to an humble villager's family. The 
church is rery low, and seems of an older date than its com- 
panion. In a niche in the north wall are two very old monu- 
ments, each containing a recumbent figtire ; there is also one of 
a lady in the chancel, hut much decayed. 

Sutton Bonington consists of two parishes; St. Anne% and 
St. Michael's field. The principal church is kept in very 
decent order, and is built on a large scale, having a nave and 
two side aisles ; the other is much smaller but more ancient 
and contains one venerable, but much mutilated, monument in 
the chancel. Though considered now as one town, this was not 
the case formerly. *' next beneath Normanton standeth upon 
the river, two towns called vulgarly Sutton Bonington ; but, in 
truth, the more southerly is Sutton juxta Bonington, and the 
other is Bonington.''* 

Normanton upon Soar is but a small village, with a very 
ancient church gone much to decay, and nothing remarkable 
in it but a large font, used when baptism was performed by 
dipping. The manor wa» once in possession of the Willoughby 
family ; but is now the property of two eminent breeders and 
graziers, Messrs. Buckley and Richards; to the former of 

whom 
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iKrhom the late Dake of Bedford gave 700 guineas for the use 
of one of his rams^ for one season. 

Stanford is a pleasant village on the verge of the county^ 
with a church embowered in thick foliage and forming a v^ry 
pleasing object. It is pretty large^ with a nave and two side 
aisles, and a very extensive chancel ; and the whole kept in 
in good condition. In the roof of the nave are many figures 
curiously carved, serving as supporters, and there are several 
ancient monuments of ihe Illingworths, and Lewises late pos- 
sessors, with the latter of whom the Dashwood family are con- 
nected by marriage. The square tower adorned with pin* 
nacles has a good effect, when seen peeping from amongst the 
trees ; the village is extremely rural ; and the parsonage house 
is a genteel comfortable dwelling. 

Siartford Hall, the seat of the late Charles Vere Dashwood, Esq. 
is a great ornament to this vicinity. It stands about a mile from 
the village, on a gentle eminence, and looking down upon a 
pleasing piece of water, with an exteasive paddock, and some 
thriving plantations at the back of the house, formed a pleasing 
object from the Loughborough road. The modern house was built 
nearly on the scite of the old manorial edifice about forty years 
ago, with more attention to domestic comfort, than to external or 
internal show/ it consists of a centre of handsome elevation of 
three stories, and the two wings assimilate well with the ^enerail 
plan. 

The Dining Room has some good &mily portraits ; also some 
landscapes, particularly a very fine moonlight piece. The 
Library also contains some good paintings, with portraits, and 
a horse by Stubbs. The Dratping Room is most remarkable for 
its very fine view over the forest hills in Leicestershire s to the 
lefl are Quarndon woods and Mount Sorrel ; in front is Lough- 
borough, in the midst of a verdant amphitheatre, with Burley 
and Garendon park, in the latter of which the mansion forms a 
fine object, whilst the village and church of Stanford com-r 
plete the foreground. Now advertised to be let. 

N 3 Rempstone 
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Rempstone is a pleasant Tillage in this neighbourhood, con- 
taining two good hunting seats belonging to J. Goodere, and 
\V.G.Winiam.s Esqrs. the old manor house being now turned into 
a farmer's dwelling. The parochial concerns of this village 
have undergone a considerable change. The ancient church 
was St. Peter's in the rushes, standing about half a mile from the 
village in which was an old chapel long in disuse : but the pre- 
sent church which stands in the village was consecrated in 177S, 
and built out of the ruins of these two sacred edifices. Its stile is 
neat, and its interior handsomely arranged ; with a tower steeple 
and five bells; but though the inhabitants are obliged to attend 
divine service in it, they make but little use of its church yard, 
chusing rather to mingle with the dust of their departed rela- 
tives in the old burying ground, which lies in a retired and 
sombre situation, and has two ancient tombs, one of which is 
for an archdeacon of Nottingham. 

Thorpe is the Clods is in this neighbourhood, of which 
we have only to observe that Thoroton, when treating of it, 
complains heavily that the inclosures had depopulated it so 
much in his time, as to leave not a house inhabited except some 
part of the hall, and a Shepherd who kept ale to sell in the 
church ! 

CoRLiNSTOCK or Costock, is on the high road to Lough- 
borough, it is a place of no consequence, though pretty ex- 
tensive : consisting principally of farm houses. The church is 
a poor building of one aisle, with a roof like a barn, and a 
steeple like a dove cote; some remains of painted glass are in 
the windows, and on the outside wall is part of a mutilated 
monumental figure, probably the tomb of the founder. 

Turning to the lefl, towards Nottingham, we approach Bun- 
KY, a straggling village on the high road, containing about sixty 
houses, and which seems to have been indebted principally for 
its origin to the ancient seat of Bunny Park Hall, once the 
property of the family of Parkyns, and now of their descen- 
dant Lord Rancliffe. This family have indeed been great bene- 
factors 
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fectors to the village^ as it contains a good school hoas« and bos* 
pitah the former being close to .the church yard gate and frect- 
^d in 1700 for the poor children of Bunny and Bradmore; and 
the latter having four rooms for four poor widows^ and endow- 
ed by Dame Anne Parkyns with 16/, per aimum, to which 
ber husband^ Sir Thomas, added 5L 

The church has a nave and two side aisles ; the body is an- 
cient, but the chancel of a more niodern date. In the latter is 
the tomb of Sir Thomas Parkyns, bart. so famous as a wrestler 
ia the last century ; also a monument in the body of the church 
with the date of 1603 for Richard Parkyns, Esq. his wife, four 
sons, and four daughters. 

Bunny Park Hall is a strong looking heavy building close 
to the road side, with a very heavy gateway in front, built in 
the ancient style of two centuries ago. The house itself is a 
massy pile, and its front in its present state has quite the appear- 
ance of a ruin ; and, being built of brick with stone corners and 
window cases, has quite a sombre efTect. It seems indeed to be 
the patch work of different periods ; but the apartments are 
lofly and commodious, and contain many good family portraits^ 
amongst which, in particular, are two in the dining parlour of 
the late Sir Thomas and his Lady^ by Vanderbank; but the 
house having long been unoccupied by its possessor^ even 
these are going to decay. The Park has a fine sheet of water, 
and a long avenue of fine lofty trees ; it has also some good 
scenery, which, however, Mr. Throsby unfortuns^tely calls ro- 
mantics though it merely consists of some gentle swells with 
4;lumps of forest trees, with a profusion of bramble and other 
cover for game. 

Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart, who lived in the early part of the, 
last century, was remarkable for his skill in, and fondness for, 
the art qf wrestling. By the inscription on his monument in 
the church, we are informed that he was a great wrestler, and 
Justice of Peace for Notts and Leicestershire. Also that he 
iifiW*roofed the chaocej, built the vault below, and erected this 

N 4 monument 
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monument wrought out of a fine piece of marble by hii chap* 
lain in a barn ; that he studied Physic for the benefit of his 
neighbours; wrote the '^Cornish Hug WresUer ;'' and died in 
174J, aged 78. 

He had two wives ; one a grand-daughter of a London alder-' 
man; the other an alderman's daughter of York; he had two 
or three stone coffins made for himself^ in order to take his 
choice, and there is one of them now in the church unoc- 
cupiedi and ready for whoeyer wishes for it. Notwithstanding 
some eccentricities in his character, he wasK, however, upright 
and intelligent, and possessed all the learning of his day ; and 
at his decease was universally lamented as a most excellent 
magistrate. 

On his monument in the church, he is represented in a pos- 
ture ready for wrestling ; and on another part of it, he appears 
thrown by Time, accompanied with a stana^a said to be written 
by Dr. Freind. 

" Quem mode straviiti iongo in certamine tempos, 

Hie recabuit Britonum clarus in orbe pogU 
Jam primus stratui ; prrter te Ticerat omnes ; 
De te etiam Tictor, qaando resurget, erit." 
This whimsical epitaph has been translated, 

'< At length be falls, the long, long contest's o'er, 
And Time has thrown, whom none e*er tb^ew before j 
Yet boast not Time ! thy victory, for he 
At last shall rise again* and conquer thee." 
Through his great fondness for this manly exercise, he train- 
ed not only his servants and neighbours, but also many others 
to it, and often exhibited his pupils on public occasions with no 
little fame : and by his will he left a guinea to be wrestled for 
every Midsummer*s day, as well as money to the ringers, of 
whom he always made one upon these occasions. His fondness 
for displaying his sl^ill in Lmin was almost equal to that of 
wrestling: over a seat which formerly stood by the road side, 
was this inscription : 

<^ Hip sedeas Viator ti tu defessas et ambulando." 

Nay, 
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Nay, even his horse block was made a reporter to posterity of 
the honour of a visit from a Judge on the cbcuit by> " Hinc 
Justiciarius Dormer equum ascendere solebat !'' 

His book on the '* In play, or the Cornish Hug Wrestler/* 
contains many quaint specimens not only of his style but of 
his ideas on that subject ; and an admirer of his, a Mr. Tunstall, 
says in a prefatory address, that Horace was wrong in satiriss- 
ing the Roman youths for hissing the tragedies at the Amphi-. 
theatre and calling for their wrestlers and boxers,— he then 
prophesies that^ 

^' — -^ Vig'roiiB jouths will exercise the field. 
And fam'd Olympian to tbj Munny ^ield ; 
Then new epochas from thj sporU sb^ll rise, 
And future years be reckoo'd from tby prixe ;* 
And men shall question wbere the date to place. 
To thy new annals, or to Anna's peace — m 
The limber minuet, and fantastic shrug, 
Shall yield the honoor to thy Cornish Hugg« 
Then cheated damsels shall no more embrace 
The feeble offspring of a flintsy race. 
But quit their Bullies, aad discard their Beauv, 
And ifom thy ring their lusty husbands chooses." 

Sir Thomas himself, in speaking of the excellence of his 
^rt, says '* I receive no limberhams, no darling sucking bottles 
who must not rise at Midsummer till eleven of the clock, till 
the fire has aired his room, and clothes, of his colliquative 
sweats/ raised by high sauces and spicy forced meats, wbere 
ihe cook does the oiQce of the stomach, with the emetic tea 
table, set out with bread and butter for 's breakfast; I'll scarce 
admit a Sheep eater ^ none but beef eaters will go down with 
me/' I}e then endeavours to inspire his readers with a fond- 
liess for the art by the hopes of gaining the approbation of the 
fjiir sex, laughs at the Norfolk Out play, and (though with s^ 

marginal 

* Of argninea a year at Midsummer ! ! \ 
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marginal note of Honi soit qui maly poise,) gives a sly biat 
about the Bedfordshire In play, and the close Cornish Hag. 

Near to Bunny is Bradmore, a mere hamlet, but noticed 
here from its having a Tower and spire toithout a ehurch : the 
latter was burnt down some years ago, and the inhabitants 
go to 

RuDDiNGTON, which, however, is only a Chapelry to P7at&« 
fard the mother church, standing in a field. This ancient 
church, built in the Saxon style, had a lofty spire steeple and 
many curious monuments with cross-legged figures ; but bar- 
ing been long neglepted, and become so ruinous as to be in 
danger of falling, a license was obtained fi*om the archbishop 
in I773, to pull it down. For this purpose some of the work^ 
men from the neighbouring collieries were employed, who, by 
their architectural skill joined to the taste of the church war- 
dens for the time being, contrived to mutilate and even to de< 
stroy almost all the monumental memorials. Indeed Mr. 
Throsby asserts that the materials were taken to mend the 
roads, to build bridges, and erect pigsties, and the grave stones 
^taken tip to cover the sink holes in the village streets ! 

The village of Ruddington itself is of considerable size ; it 
has a respectable freeschool founded by James Peacock, citi- 
zen of London in 1641 ; and here also was formerly a college 
founded by Williakn Babyngton, Esq. by license of king Hen- 
ry the sixth, for a warden and four chaplains, which he endowed 
with revenues valued at 30/.* 

The chapel is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned by 
Thoroton; and here is every Sunday a dole of bread to the 
poor who attend Divine Service, amounting to four dozen and 
a half of loaves. 

The tourist will find much amusement in his ramble to the 
south east of Nottingham, (still in Rushclifie hundred) and the 
first object of his notice, after admiring the commodious ca- 
nal with its bridges, wharfs, &c. will be 

West 

• Tanncr'8 Monasticon. 
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West Bridgeford, a pleasing well built^ little village. Its 
church is dedicated to St. Giles^ and consists of a nave and 
side aisle ; its light tower, which contains three bells, appears 
to great advantage peeping above the trees which surround it; 
its interior is kept in very neat order, and it has still some re- 
mains of armorial glass, which the annual beautifiers have not 
yet begun to whitewash. *' The Trent goes from Clifton to 
the bridge of Nottingham, called the Trent bridge, and an- 
ciently Hetke hothe bridges ; at the south end whereof is the 
town of Bridgeford built by the famous Lady of Mercia, to re- 
repress the violence of the Danes, who possessed Notting^ 
ham/* * 

Ed WALTON is a small village on the London road, not very- 
remarkable for neatness or comfort ; but this must in a great 
degree be attributed to its moorish situation, Throsby says* 
that some years ago the land could scarcely be let at any price; 
t^e improved system of drainage, however, has now improved 
the parish, consisting of 700 acres of old inclosure. In the 
yard of the chapel, which is dedicated to the Holyrood, there is a 
grave stone of an old woman, who possessing some landed 
property, was supposed by the sepulchral poet of the village 
to have lived upon the fat of the land, as he has added to the 
usual obituary notice, 

'^ She drank good ale, good punch, and wine ; 
And liv'd to the age of ninety nine." 

ToLLERTON Hall the seat of Pendoc Neale Barry, Esq. is a 
short distance from Edwalton. The house has been lately re- 
built in imitation of the Gothic with towers, turrets,- &c. and 
with a cloister which communicates with the church. It is a 
pleasing looking building; but wants that vastness both of 
height and extent which is the very essence of Gothic subiimiij^, 
and without which, towers, turrets, and pointed windows, are 

almost 
• Harl. Col. 368. 5:$. 
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almost as absurd as battlements on a pigstye> or a hay cart ! 
The grounds are very extensive, and if put into good order 
would have a fine effect, though they lie entirely on a flat. 
The new gateway, and the lodge near it, together with the 
bridge, will all assimilate well with the surrounding scenery. 

The village is very small, the church ancient ; and the Par- 
sonage house a comfortable and respectable looking residence. 

To give even slight notices of Coigravcg Plumtre, and seve* 
ral other pleasing little villages in this neighbourhood, would 
far exceed our possible limits ; nor can we say more of Key- 
worth, than, that although a village of not more than thirty 
houses, it has not only a church but also a meeting house 
lately erected. The church, which is dedicated to St Mary 
Magdalen^ has a nave and two dark side aisles, and a curious 
tower with another raised upon it, 

Stanton on the Wolds, is another small place in this 
neighbourhood, which we were not temrpted to examine with 
any very critical accuracy whilst pedestrianizing over the 
Wolds; butTbrosby says, that the church is below description 
and is of all others, within and without (with respect to the 
latter of which we can fully agree with him) the most despi- 
eabl^ be ever saw. When he was here about twenty years 
ago, one family only went to it, making a congregation of four 
or five; and the other families, be says, were all either Dissen* 
ters or Abseoters, and like the pious folks in Cromwell's time 
amused themselves with breaking the church windows. By 
the parish register of 1788, it appears that a young damsel of 
the parish was baptized and married on the same day ; at the 
age of twenty. 

In this neighbourhood the remains of the ancient Fosseway 
are in high preservation, or more strictly speaking, have not 
yet been destroyed. Horsley observes, * that this Fosseway 
proceeds directly from Bath to Lincoln, and has been continued 
ikiyond Bath as far as Ilchester, if not quite to the sea. Stuke- 

• Hofiley Britan, Rom. 388. 
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]j, indeed, thinks it has been carried as far as Seaton on the 
coast. Great part of this road, which is undoubtedly of Ro- 
man workmanship, has had no part of an Iter on it, though 
running through the very heart of the kingdom, except in the 
latter part of the sixth Iter of Antoninus and middle part of the 
eighth ; but the route from Venonia (Clay cester) to Itindum, (now 
Lincoln) has undoubtedly, in the opinion of Horsley, been 
on the other part of it, and he seems to join in the opinion 
of others that it has been continued from Lincoln to the sea 
coast* 

Speaking of the Lodge upon the Wolds, which is in this neigh- 
bourhood, Stukeley says that in 1724 iiere was an Inn, under 
a great wood upon the declension of a stiff clayey hill. Here 
the pavement upon the road is yery manifest, of great blue flag 
stones laid edgeways very carefully. The quarries, whence 
they took them, are upon the side of the bill. This pavement 
is two feet broad or more, and is still very visible where not 
covered with dirt.* It is still in the same state, and gives a 
vpry good idea of the ancient Roman roads ; and about Ow- 
thorpe particularly is so sunk in the Fosse, that an army might 
be marched without observation for many miles. 

OwTHORPE Hall is now a venerable pile, and stands in a 
very retired situation, forming an object of considerable inte- 
rest from its connection with a man of some eminence during 
the civil wars. 

Colonel Julius Hutchinson, its founder, was an active par- 
liamentary partisan in this county during that unhappy period, 
and was for some time governor of Nottingham ('astie. Though 
he sat in judgement upon his unfortunate Sovereign, yet it ap- 
pears that no very active means were taken to apprehend him 
at the Restoration, and he seems to have lived secretly, though 
perhaps by a tacit forbearance, in his house at Owthorpe for 
some years, in which was a room made for defence, as Thros- 
by says, with apertures to fire through in case of an attempt to 

« Vide Stukelej's Ithierary^ 
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take him. Such a defence as this, indeed, coald never have 
been seriously intended, and would have been of very little 
avail. He had no opportunity of trying it, however,, for he waa 
seized within a few yards of his own house, whilst on his way 
to the church that stands within less than a stone's throw of it, 
in the year 1663 at a period when many were takeh up for sup. 
posed treasonable offences;. some tried, and others imprisoned 
for life, amongst the latter of whom was the Colonel. Mr. 
Dickinson in his History of Southwell, observes that though 
old and infirm, and particularly out of health, yet he was hur- 
ried in a dark night by a party of horse under the command 
of Cornet Atkinson, without open accusation or written war- 
rant, from his dwelling to the gaol at Newark, where he was 
detained for several days/Now we will grant that this treatment 
was illegal, and unconstitutional ; yet surely Colonel Hutch in* 
son, who, without legal warrant but merely by a precept issued 
by rebels, had sat upon the trial of his Sovereign, and without 
any law whatever had condemned him to death, must have 
been the last person to^ complain of illegal treatment ! 

The house itself is now occupied by a maiden lady who 
lives in great retirement.* It is large, and forms a square, 
with handsome, lofty, and convenient apartments, but with 
little ornament, A handsome flight of steps leads into a half, 
which occupies the centre of the edifice and is*lighted by two 
large windows at the entrance, and by one of very considera- 
ble size at the further end. The view from it is very fine, as 
it stands on an eminence at a small distance from the foot of the 
range of hills, below which the Fosseway takes its direction, 
and the eastern side opens upon a very fine terrace ; but as the 
house has been almost deserted ever siuce the beginning of the 
last century its gardens and grounds are quile in a state of deso- 
lation. The Editor of the Colonel's Memoirs, when speaking 

of 

• Miss Reashaw is the occapant. The present possessor of Owtborpe, bjr 
parchase in 1773, is Sir George Smith Bromley, Bart. ' 
9 
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of the sale of this place» observes that the most extraordinary 
and gratifying circumstance (to the existing descendants) was 
the veneration for the family which still subsisted, and which 
at the period when the last possessor had by his will ordered 
this and all his estates in Nottinghamshire to be sold, and the 
produce given to strangers, induced the tenants to offer a large 
advance of their rents, and a good share of the money neces- 
sary for purchasing the estates, in order to enable the remains 
of the family to come and settle among them. 

The church which is very small, and dedicated to St. Mar« 
garet, stands near the house. It consists only of the nave and 
one aisle, with a small chancel. The tower is low, and has 
but one bell. Within are several large monuments of the 
Hutchinson family, consisting of figures as large as life laying 
under canopies supported by carved and twisted pillars, &c. 
and decorated with all the monumental frippery of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Colston Basset is close to Owthorpe, and is a pleasing lit- 
tle village, with a very elegant house, the residence of William 
Milnes, Esq. The church has a peal of five very deep and 
solemn toned bell?. The villagers have a tradition that, when 
this place was sufTering under the plague in 16Q4, the inhabi- 
tants of Nottingham and Bingham not only refused to permit 
any articles to be brought from hence to their markets, but 
even cut off all communication with them whatever, so that 
they were left to shift for themselves, to live or die, as it pleas- 
ed God. 

KiNOULTON may be distinguished from hence by the lofty 

tower of its chapel, which we believe has been lately rebuilt, 

having long been in a wretched state. The church, dedicated 

to St. Wilford, is now a ruin at some distance from the village ; 

' but there is nothing further worthy of notice. 

At HicKLiNc some silver Roman coins have been found ; 
which are in confirmation of the opinion of Camden, that ^t 
was a Roman station in the neighbourhood of the Fosseway. 

WlLLOUGHBY 
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WiLLOCGHBY ON THE WoLD b considered by Horsley ^ 
an ancient Roman station* and as the Vemometum so oftefi 
mistaken for Margidunum, 

The village is pretty extensive* and has an appearance ex- 
tremely rural* from the whole length of it being shaded by a 
double row of trees* whose thick embowering foliage sheltere 
its beautiful cottages. Though so retired in its 3ituation| it 
could not* however* escape the baneful effects of civil commo- 
tion* but was the scene of a bloody contest in the unhappy 
days of Charles, an action having taken place here at Wil- 
longhhy field. A cross of a lofty construction stands in the cen- 
tre of the village* but having no inscription* its origin or date 
is unknown. It consists of one stone* five yards long ; and 
its appearance gave such offence to the pious soldiery of Crom- 
well in the civil wars* that they had tied ropes round it in order 
to pull it down ; but their religious enthusiasm was so much 
damped by some strong beer given to them by the vicar» after 
he had made a long speecb in defence of its innocence* that 
it was permitted by those apostles of the church militant to re- 
main unmolested. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints* and has 
a nave with two side aisles ; one of which is inclosed by railing 
in order to preserve the family memorials of the Willoughbys. . 
In this latter* at the entrance is a stone with this inscription : 

" Here lieth the body of Colonel Stanhope* who was slain hi 
Wilioughby field in the month of July 1648* in the 24th year 
of his age* being a soldier of king Charles the Ist/' 

A table monument surrounded with battlements* stands in 
the centre* with angels in niches; on it lies a knight in armoar 
with a roll or wreath round his helmet* and by his ude his lady 
with a curious mitred head dress. 

A very graceful monumental figure of a lady* with a dog at 
ber feet* is placed under the south wall ; and in the choir* un- 
der an arched wall* with plain modern pillars supporting it in 

front. 
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front* there b another knight in warlike ca^mrison, his tomb 
completely coyered with armorial bearings. 

WiuouoBBir Baoott lies between Wiliotighby and Over- 
Broogbton ; and on the WlUoaghby side of the road> there is a 
tamaltts which marks the vicinity of the Roman station. This 
is now called Crossbill ; ai)kd there is a revel or annual festival 
held upon it, which is supposed to be founded on some tradi- 
tionary festival of the Roman mythology. 

Stukely tells us that the old Roman town (of which the re- 
mains of the agger, or ditch and mound surrounding the camp 
still exist) was in a field called ''Henings/' a British word al- 
lusive to the ancient meadows. Here, according to the tradi- 
tion, there was an old city once called Lang Billzngton ; but 
since that, the Blackfield, in common discourse, from the 
colour and excessive richness of the soil which never requires 
manure. 

Tradition also says, that at a barn at a place called Wells, 
there once was a church ; and also that the city once Extended 
so far> Stukely adds, that in his time the people in the vicinity 
hadajaotionof great riches being under ground; and that there 
was a vulgar report> that one balk or mere (that is a division 
between the plowed fields} had as much money under it as 
would have purchased the whole lordship ; but it seems they 
had been often frightened by spirits whilst attempting to dig it 
up, of which also there were many curious stories. Notwith- 
standing these ^sprites, however, of late years some coins and 
other antiquities have been found. 

UPFEa or OvBR Broughton has nothing remarkable; but 
we mention it as a pleasant village, and the last on the London 
road, being on the very verge of Leicestershire. Near it also 
is WidmerpooU through which runs the coach road ; and the 
country risuig here from the vale of Belvoir, into the Leices* 
tershire hills, produces a diversity of prospect extremely 
pleasing. 
The touriit will not ^uitthe environs of Nottingham, without 
Vol. XIL 9 ' visiting 
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tkiimg CoLwicR HALib> the wat of the Muiier$ fdntily> \vhicfi 
though standing on A flat, yet being backed with setae fine 
wooded hills, and having thfe silver Tr«nt in ft6Ut, with the 
extensive plains en its soirtherfi bMlk, his a rery i^ptessiTe 
'appeanmce. It is abecrt three, mites iVotfn Kottingbaifi, en the 
north bank of the river, and fetnis the termitidtien to a nib^ 
agrei^able evening's walk. The st^p rock at its rc<ar,. ristii^ 
in abrupt precipices, and finely tufted with Overhanging ^obds^ 
produces a good edfeet in every point of view, and '{ir the still, 
the silent hour of eveniiig, throws u soiiibre shade over the 
village church embosomed ih foliage. The YAvk Ik but ehiaH, 
but comprehends much, of this eharming scenery witbm it» 
pale, and is stocked with the antlered natltes of the forest. 
The pleasure groonds and ornamiental plantations ere^ coropara* 
tively, more exteiwive than the park, and exhibit a goodspeci* 
men of modern improvement engrafted on the ancient tiiodeL 
But the house is the principal object, and consists of a Very 
elegantly elevated centre crowned with a pedime At resting on 
four well proportioned Ionic pillars^ and. joined by two wings 
of one lofty story with entablatare supported by square pilas« 
ters with plain capitals, and lightened tnuch in* its efiect by a 
handsome baliustraded parapet; the whole doing much credrt, 
not only to the inventive genius of the designer/ Mr. John 
Carr of York, but also to the executive taste of thesuperin* 
tending architect, Mr. Stretton. In the grounds there ts also 
a well constructed, and indeed even olegaut, dogkennel,- con- 
ducted by the same artists. 

The Church which stands close to the house, is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and contains some ambient monuments of 
the Byrou family ; also for that of Musters, the preseht. pos- 
sessors, by one. of which on the norths. side of the chancel it 
appears that the chancel was rebtiiit, and the church repaired, 
Ky Sir John ISIusters, knt. in 1684. 

Carlton is a village of considerable size, near to Coiwick, 
and is eijtirely supported by the stocking manufacture; here 
-'. • t •' ... also 
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ftls&ift 6£DLiKo> of which we find nothing rem«rkabk, ex** 
cept a curious fact of an old soldier who died in the workhoase 
in 1797, in the 96tli year of his age> and haying been in all 
the battles in the German war about the middle of the last ceiip 
tury, enjoyed a pension from Government, which enabled him 
to lire comfortably ; but hating tried to live in several families . 
in the village, at last boarded himself in the workhouse* where 
he resided for many years. Mr. Throsby, indeed, tells a long 
Mory of iwo stone coffins in the church yard, which have oc** 
casionally had different tenants, who on these occasions, like 
the victims on the iron bed of Procru$Us, were always made to 
fit them. He also mentions a stone which ** bare this inscrip«- 
tion, but now defaced,*^^'' Here lieth the body of Joiepb 
Smalley, whose mother was 60 years old, when be was born.^' 

On the opposite side of the river is Holme Pibrpoint» a 
pleasant but very small village. ''Within this hundred (Bing* 
ham) about two miles b^aeath the bridges of Notts* upon the 
said river, is the town of Holme, called Holme Pierpoiot* in 
which is the possession of Sir Henry Pierpoint» a very aucieot 
gentleman of the shire. Before it was the inheritance of one 
Manvers, whose heire the ancestor of Sir Henry Pierpoint 
tnarried about the time of Edward Ist.'^ 

Holme Pierpoint House is still a large and ancient buUd^ 
ing, though much of it at tUnes has been pulled down* It 
stands close to the church, and is now completely rep^urei 
and cased in imitation of stone, forming a very handsome spe- 
cimen pf the Gothic of the later ages. 

'• The church is rich in mural monuments, in altar tomb9> and 
in ancient armorial brasses. Its form is Gothic^ but in the style 
of the time of Henry the seventh, with large. and numerous 
windows, a square tower, and a handsome lofty spirey and coii' 
sisting of a nave and side aisle. 

The family vault of the late dukes of Kingston, and of the 
(Present Pie^oint family, is in the north side of the choir, 
with a lofty monument over it supported by Corinthian pil- 

O 2 lars^ 
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Ian, and nost gloomily ornameated #ith death's beadt is 
wreakhf, intermized with fruit and foliage^ Its inacriptioa is 
lather in a superior style of sepulchral bombast. ** Here lyeth 
^he lUmstriaui Prineeu Gertmdo, Countess of Kingston, daugh* 
terto Henry Talbot, Esq* son to George late Earl of Shrews^ 
bury. She was married to the most Noble and EiECeUent Lord 
Robert, Earl of Kingston, &c.'' A very fine allar tomb to the 
memory of Sir Henry Pierpoint, knt* in 1615, is on the south 
side; he is in armour, and in the usual attitude of prayer. Oa 
the sides of the tomb are a son, four daughters, and an infant 
in swaddling clothes ; and oyer it a highly ornamented tablet 
containing the inscription. Near it is another who, by his habit 
of a pilgrim, seems to have been to the Holy Land ; he hits 
angels playing round his head. Here too was buried young 
Oidkam, considered as a poet of considerable merit, and pa- 
tronized by William Earl of Kbgston, who also wrote the 
very elegant inscription on his monument. 

RADctiPFE ON Trent near to this, is particularly remarkable 
or its very romantic scenery, standing upon a lofty cliff on 
the south bank of Trent, from which it takes its name, and 
which affords it some very fine prospects over the vale watered 
by that meandering river. Its vicinity is extremely pleasing 
from the goodness of the roads, and from the number of gen« 
teel villas which embellish it The village iUelf is very ex- 
tensive, and is very active in the hosiery manuiactory. The 
church dedicated to St. Mary, has a handsome spire steeple, 
with four bells ; the nave and chancel are both spaciops, and 
kept.in good order ; but the only monument of note is a wooden 
figure of Stephen Rateliffe the founder, and which must there* 
fore be very ancient^ 

• BINGHAM 

It hat been proposed w a question to aDtiqoaries, why are W99d£n mo- 
nnueiiul figures set ap, in places where stqpe might have been easily pro^ 
.cared ? but never answered. 
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BINGHAM 



lies a short distance from RadcliHe. Its sitoation is rather low ; 
but being surrounded with high grounds all in a rich state of 
cultivation, the views in its vicinity are both extensive and 
pleasing. Tlie town itself^ though once of ccoisiderable re- 
pute from its religious establishment and collegiate church, of 
a date nearly as old as the Conquest, is now nothing but an in- 
considerable straggling place, but still possessing a market, 
and several fairs: these are on February the 13th and 14th for 
horses, for agricultural purposes, and for draught ; on the first 
Thursday in May for horses, horned cattle, sheep, and swine > 
and on Whitsun-Thursday, 31st May, 8th and 9th'of Novem- 
ber, for young horses and hops. 

Bingham once contained the college of St Mary, which Tan- 
ner, in his Monasticon, observes was valued, according to Speed, 
at 40L ; but he merely calls it a Guild, rated at 41. Of this, how. 
ever, there are now no vestiges, nor of two chapels which 
once had existence, as well as a chantry in the chapel of Sr. 
Eien. The market place is very extensive, and has very com- 
modious shambles ; but has nothing else worthy of notice. Near 
it is the vicarage, a handsome modem dwelling, attached to a 
living of very considerable value. The church deserves the 
attention of the curious traveller. It is a specimen of the an* 
cient Gothic; and though a heavy building badly lighted, owing 
indeed to a considerable part of the nave being taken down in 
1584 when it was completely repaired, it still possesses an air 
of ecclesiastical magnificence. The lihahcel is lofty and spa- 
cious, and has a very fine arch joining it to the body of the 
church, but some of the ornaments over this arch cannot fail 
of exciting the risibility of the stranger, consisting of the royal 
arms of queen Anne, surrounded with gaudy ornaments of 
plaister work, with a large collection of chubby cherubs^ 
amongst whom the aspiring church wardens o# that day have 

O 3 contrived 
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contriyed to introduoe thieir own names, as bringing Uiem one 
step nearer to hearen. Thia carious melange, howerer, with 
all its iacongraity^ is considfcred as tlie principal lion of this 
town. 

The chancel has ^^eea lately qeiled/ ^ith- other improver 
ments at the expense of a late inoim^ent ; and the nare and 
t^o side aisles are very 8p0cioas« Here, are many tombs, but 
none of any particular meril;. Mr. Throsby^* indeed, remarks 
that all the le^Hes have remarkably good characters on their 
tombstones ; and he, therefore, concludes that even now u man 
might haTe a chance for a good wife here* ■ 

H«re is a good Charity School for childr^^n of both sexes;. 
hot originally erected for the educatioii and support of thirty 
poor boy^ by the benevoltfnt sabscriptiovis pi the aeighboar* 
ing gentry. 

It is a curious &ct dmi in the recent retoms of population, 
the sexes in Bingham were stated to be eguaf, or Q^ of eachj 
amounting to 19Sd. 

Smce the Conqneat this place has goqe .through a variety of 
possessors, and once beloaiged to a family to which it gave h 
name. They, however,.. seem to have lost all property herei 
and it has since come to various bands. 

With respect to its biography > we roust not omit to mentipi^ 
a Mr. White, who, though in the humble statipn of a scbf»ol-* 
master here, was yet recommended by Be* Ma^l&e\yne to his 
^ Majesty as a proper person to assist in th^ prosecution of ^ 
very considerable astronomical work, wbicb, nevertheless, he 
modestly declined. He was for many years,, the compiler of 
ahq^anacks for the Stataimers' company, an^ published the^ 
'^ Celestial AtW^ which was so long in very high rcfpute. Hi^ 
astncmomkal knowfedge appears to have been entirely the re* ^ 
snft of his own industry ; he died in 1783 ^t thc^ %ge of 61. 

A cvrlous instance of bigotry, beyond the grav-c^ is recorded, 
here of one Henry Porter, who,differii|gjn opinion with his re-r 
lativeson religious matters, actually gave orders that his bo^y^ 

should 
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^r^ Tb ro?,by,: in Jijs adfJiti^ips to Tb9r9tQnj| giv^s a long; list 
of ^veflts, ai3^i^0 wjiicb w sonte f^pecclot^ c^f^^run^;^ 
<^l?rgyfl»2ux, and of ai:|.oj;her wbq for ^ series of- ye^rss >\as in- 
^n^ : biat tb^s^ perhaps are ni^mor^bUif^ which we ought pnl)^ 
torepaember to forget . Nor i^ it particularly pec^s^sary tp rei 
coF<l tb^ brpgiUwg 9pei> of the .qhurch, p|r tbe^e^ting fire tp the 
town )n 1710, Twp pf \kh mstanpes^ hojveyer^ we may nptice ; 
PQfof ^\velvq yo\in§ ^^n, whose uuited exertions in 3orae his* 
irionic efforts Ji^ the winter pf 17^3 enabled th^n^ to rajse 100/| 
to be 9ettle4 oi> the poof of the parish fpj:: evpr ; and the other 
of Thomas Groves, a poor lad, born in 1700, and puj; out ap- 
pren^iqe to a cabirjet pajceji frorp whose §ervici? he eloped, s^nd 
having ^nter^d as ap^yate in the marine corps, xose at lengtl> 
totbpr^nJ^of Cplpiiei, dyin^ip 1790, afte^r seventy five yeari 

ojF service, , 

Shblford ?tjinds on the banks of the Trent, in a north west 
direction fropa Bingham, Here was ai> Austin priory, built by. 
Jtalph H^nselyn in the tirpe of Henry the second, to the ho- 
nour 9f ^be blessed vijrgin Mary :* the scite of which at the dis- 
solutio/i was grwted to Michael Stanhope, ancestor of the Ches- 
terfield family, the present possessors. Here was an ancienlj 
mansion of the family ; but burnt down in the civil wars, hav- 
ing been s^ garrisoa for king Charles the first. At that time. 
Colonel Stanhope, son of the first earl of Chesterfield,, was gover- 
nor i but was ^ajn when it was taken by storm by the Parlia- 
mentarian troops. Some years after this, the family made some 
^dditjoDS to, ai>d repairs of, that part standing after the effect^ 
of the fire ; it has now the appearance of the ancient raanop 
hpuses of that period, but is inhabited, by a farmer. The 
church, a respectably building,, contains many n^onuments o? 
the Stanhope family ; and in the vault is.interred the late earj. 

Some of the; earlier generations of this family built and en> 

O 4 do^ cd^ 

• Tanner's Mcnasticon. 
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dowed in tibe Tiltege an almthouae, with a chapd attached to 
it, for six poor men, batchelon or widowers. To each there is 
assigned a house, a garden, and orchard ; they have also an al- 
lowance of coals, two shillings per week, and a cap and coat 
every year. These, however, are now reduced to four, of 
whom one ii from Shelford paridi, another firom Gedling, and 
two chosen by the incumbent of Bingham. Tbnfeby giiFCs a 
carious plate of what he calls a whimsical and puzzling inscrip- 
tion, on four sides of a long square stone in the church yard ; 
but this is nothing more than a simple epitaph ; and the secret 
of the enigma is, merely to read the west side first, and then 
take the south, east, and north sides from line to line, as one 
inscription. 

East BaiDCBFoao is a short distance firom Shelford, on the 
banks of the Ttent, apd is a ?ery ancient village having indu* 
bitable remains of a Roman camp pointing it out as one of their 
•tations} and confirmed, with respect to its chronology, by 
many coins, urns, and other antiquities, dug up at various times. 
This place has likewise been the possession and residence of 
many ancient ianiilies, there being still much armorial glass in 
the church, of Deriiig, Deyncourt, Babington, jtc. It ia evi- 
dent too that the church was once on a much larger scale ; but 
from the decay of the place itself, firom inattention, and per- 
haps firom sacrilegious hands taking away its venerable walls 
for humbler purposes, it is now not only reduced in size, but 
has suffered much from actual dilapidation^ whilst many of the 
monuments have been defaced, others much mutilated, and 
some removed into the church yard to perish through the at- 
tacks of weather. It was, however, in a much worse state ip 
Mr. Throsby's time ; indeed, he complains of it very much. 

Here is a Ch^trity School supported by private contribution, 
for teaching English and the catechism, to ten poor hoys. 

In modern history, this village ib ren^arkable as being the 
bitth place of the regicidal parliamentarian Colonel Hacker, 
who ^tt^nded th^ unfortunate Charles to his last scene, for 

which 
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which he afterwards suflfered as a traitor, and bis estate! were 
confiscated ; yet his two brothers were active partisans in the 
royal canse^ for which one of them was slain. 

But Bridgeford is most worthy of notice for its early hisloiy. 
Stokely says that it lies near a mile^ to the right of the Roman 
station, Adpontem, and adds that doubtless there was a bridge 
here in the Roman times. He then says, ** here were formeiij 
great buildings and cellars on the right hand as you descoid to 
the Trent^ and a quay for vessels to onload at. The Romaa 
station upon the fosse, I found to be called Boroughfield« west 
of the road. Here a spring was under the hedge, called OM* 
Vfark s/niug, very quick, running orer a fine gravel, the only 
one hereabouts that fiills eastward^ and not directly into the 
Trent Hereabouts I saw the Roman foundations of walb and 
floors of houses, composed of stones set edgeways into clay, 
and liquid mortar run upon them. About a mile from this last 
station, upon an eminence of the road beyond Bingham lane» 
there is a tumulus, from whence a fine prospect of Belroir^ 
&c/'» 

Horseley, however, does not coincide with him in the opinion 
of Ad PorUem, being in this neighbourhood, but considers this 
place as the Margidunum of the sixth Iter of Antoninus ; and 
though he does not decide absolutely whether NewarJc or South* 
well is the true Adpontem^ yet he confirms his idea respecting 
this place not only by the actual admeasurement, but by the 
consideration that it is often called Bridgeford en the kill, to 
which he conceives its ancient adjunct of dunum had a re- 
ference* '' This station of Margidunumf is distant from Verno« 
metum thirteen miles, according to this Iter; but only twelve* 
according to the 8th. The latter seems to be the truer number, 
unless we suppose the truth to be between the two. If we pro- 
ceed across the Fosse, the next station that offers itself, is East 
Bridgeford* The name has led most of our antiquaries into the 

opinion 

• Stttkelej't Itinerarjr, ♦ Horslej'i Britan. Roman. 458. 
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opiMAB of iti bemg Aipimtm; bu( ih« i»w)>«^i^ ^ 4wtaiace» 
<Hi|;hl ta prepondeiato«'' We ^U noUqe ^i% question xi^ore 
fully when we come to S^tkmU. 

fioBBVETON is principally r9^firk»bl« i^ the birtb place imd 
TttB^ence of Ds. TuoaoroN^ tbe ^arlwt topographer of this 
covntry; and here still remains - the ol4 n)9uior hoase of tho 
family. In CarcoUim^ near to tbifli»- is aootbe;r bi)i)diag erected 
by tbo Dv. himself, bat now in roias, ^' Now is found Sere* 
aalon, alias Screaton, where is the beaptiful house of Richard 
Whalloy, Esq. whose ancestor married f'ha d^agbt?r and beir of 
ona Lack» or rather Lsake, about the time of Henry the seveqtbji 
wbo was owner thereof/'* The manor thep ctme to tb«i TI\o- 
i«^ns>, and is still their property ; and Thomas Tborotoa^ 
Esq. adescendant of the worthy and learnod doctor, has now hif^ 
residence hero. 

f be church, which is dedicated to St, Winifred, M a neat 
edifice, with a nave and two side aisles; the tow^r steeple con- 
tains a small ruig of three belk; and the C¥irious old fontt 
which is still in high preservation, is worthy of notice : there ar^ 
several ancient monuments of the W baileys^ 

Whatton^ which lies about two mi^es east frpm Binghamj, 
comprehends in its. parish the chapelry of ^^/oc/on, the chapel 
of which small village or hamlet dedicated to the patron saint 
of the pariah is now a. total ruin, but has been late^ jconvepted 
into a dwelling house. 

The churcli.of fVhatipn is dedicated to St. J[ohn.of Beverley^ 
stands on a rising ground on the north side of the village, and 
consists of a body, two aisles, and a chancel ; with a tower at 
Uie angle formed by the north aisle and chancels The nave 
i^ests on three pointed arches on each side, with octagoa 
pillars. 

Against the northroast pillar is fix^d lyp a white. slab, with the 

figure of a man in flowing hair and gown, and a purse at hia 

eight side, his hand on a cushion, and round him, on a ledge in 

black letter. 

..,,«• Hie 
• Harl. Coll. p. 368. 
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<" Hie JBoetTh^iims CnmmerAfmifer* ^ obik tio«»iigk» sepiimo4ll 
'«i«niit mail anno dni i^v. m^^ cwrtMiyn» psrima cui a^e ppeiatur. .Dao. 
Amen**' 

It has also several armorial coats^ and was raised in memory 
X)f the father of the faipous Archbishop Cranmer, born in 1489 at 
Aslacton ; and which manor came to the family by the mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Aslactons^ passed by an heiress of 
Cranmer to Molyneux^and is now t^e property of the Pierpoint 
f^ily. 

The font is deserving of notice ; ^ot for its antiquity which is 
but recent, by a date of 1662 on the shaft, but from its orna- 
Djients, consisting of a rose, tulip, fleur de lis, &c. 

The monuments are yarious. T^wo arches have be^en made 
in the north wall of the- north aisle: one of these is empty; 
under the other is a pr\e§t with curled hair, and his head rest- 
ing on a double pijishioi^; in the middle of this aisle, a cross- 
legged Knight in armour lies on a raised tomb. Sir Richard 
Whatton ; and an altar toxpb w^th an armed knight in alabaster^ 
one of the family of I^ewmarcb, is placed at the east end of the 
south aisle^ noyr conjirerted into a schoolbouse. The chancel is 
quite plain ^ ^nd, being fitted up with modern seats and desks, 
has lost its venerable air; but the style of the church plainly 
bespeakf it to b^ of the time of the Edwards. The window^ 
.^re particularly deserving the notice of the Gothic architect, 
being yery elegajnt specimens of the lancet arch, and of orna- 
mental tracery ; in the east window of the north aisle, in parti- 
cular, there is a yery ric^ specimen of the juatrtfoiL Of the 
state of Aslacfon, as cotemporary with Cranmer, we have the 
following account fron^ Leland : " And coming near toward Mile 
BrooKe, JL left about a mile oi^ the left hande Aslacton village 
in Nottinghamshire, where Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Cantorbyri, was born, and where the heire of the Cranmers, 
a man scant of XI^ markes landes by the yere now dwellith/' 

The mafior house and grounds are now the property of Mr*. 

Marriot. 
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Merriot. A modem farm house occupies the scite; and some 
years ago had some carious relics of Hie Cranmer family. Here 
also may be traced several moats, islands, and other remains of 
the pleasure grounds. At a small distance from the house is 
a raised walk of three or four feet, and more than one hundred 
yards long, which leads to Orston, and is still called '* Gran* 
zuer's Walk." At the west end, on crossing a moat, the visitor 
may ascend a square mount of considerable elevation, and 
from thence have a pretty extensive prospect 

Of the ancient chapel, now b ruins, part of the walls still 
remain ; these are visible under a modem built house of brick 
and tile ; and the chapel itself is now a common alehouse.* 

The Archbishop was bora on the second of July 1489 ; and# 
being placed at an early age under a private tutor, was soon 
fitted for the completion of his studies at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated, and entered into priests' orders, became 
a fellow of the college, completed his degree of D. D. and was 
soon after entrusted by Mr. Cressy, a gentleman of large for- 
tune residing at Waltham abbey in Esse^, with the care of his 
two sons ; but the plague breaking out in the university. Dr. 
Cranmer retired with his pupils to their father's house* 

At this period Henry the eighth came to Waltham abbey, 
during the arrangements for his divorce, which, however, went 
on too slowly for the monarch's impatience. Two of his prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical agents lodged in Mr. Cressy's house, and 
were much gratified in finding a man of Cranmer's learning and 
undaunted spirit, not only approving the measure as much as they 
did themselves, but even inclined to enter on it more boldly 
than they dared to do. When asked his opinion respecting the 
propriety of opposing the pope's mandates and the intrigues of 
his agents, Cranmer at once recommended that the sufferings of 
the king's conscience, respecting a marriage with his brother's 
wife, should be referred, not to the pope and his dispensing 
power, but to the word of God and an assembly of divines ; and 

also. 
• Vide further, Gcnt't. Mag. Vol. 62, Pwt II. 99i. 
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«]so, tiiat tfaifl shoald take place in the Eaglish onhrersiti^s, and 
aot io the ecclesiastical courts of any other nation | adding, 
that if the cause was once determined by the authority of scrip- 
ture« the pope cottld not possibly have power to overtnrn it, not 
having authority to dispense with the word of God !* When 
the monarch heard of this opinion. '' Aye'' said he, " this 
man hath the sow by the right ear ;" he immediately sent for 
him, and not only employed him in the work at home^ but in 
writing and in embassies to the pope, and the different Euro- 
pean princes, until he had .not only the consent of Hie English 
universities, bat also of all the foreign powers concerned, or 
presuming to be conceriied, iii this business. 

On the death of archbishop Warham Cranmer was imme* 
diately appointed to the metropolitan see, and was under the 
new order of things, then just commencing, considered as the 
ecclesiastical head of the church in England, without the inter* 
ference of the pope's legate ; and was also entrusted with many 
civil commissions by Henry, whose favour he had gained, by 
not only pronoonciVig the sentence of divorce against Catharine, 
but also uniting him to his then favourite Anna Boleyn. 

When Henry asserted his supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs^ 
Cranmer supported him against the pope's claims; he also aided 
much in the dissolution of the monastic societies, and encou- 
raged the cause of rational religion, by causing the Bible to be 
.translated into English, and a copy of it to be placed in every 
ehurch in the kingdom. This part of the Reformation was 
much expedited by the discovery of printing, which had then 
taken place, though not many years before.f A copy of this 
work was presented to the king, and is now preserved in the 
British Museum. 

The appropriation of the revenues of the convents, for the 

establishment 

* Thi^ however, was a power which the Pope thehclaimed, an^ which the 
Catholics admitted ; nor do we know that it is even now denied. 

t Printing began to be used in Engtand in 1453j about 50 ^ears before 
Henry's accession. 
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escablishment of freescbools, was a imeasure of his recomiiMf- 
daf ion ; but this took place only in a few instaneei^ as the pro- 
fuse monarch fotfnd a pleasanter mode of spendii^ diese large 
sums: yet though tbwafrted ill some things, Cranmer sdil used 
every means in his power t6 aid the cause of the Refbrniatioix. 
By this, he becsEme so obnoxfbus to th^ CaCholic hierarchy, to 
she pope and his agents, that every means were tak6n to ex- 
cite the public discontent against him; the power of -Henry,- 
however, vras his protection; and it is said that Cranmer^ of all 
that monafth's iavoorites> vtas the only one for whom he pre- 
anrved a sincere respect to the very last. 

During this period,' th^ fiiction which opposed him had 
so hr lost sight of propriety as to bring charges against him in 
Parliament, which they could find no person wilthig to under- 
take except Sir John Qostwifce, Knt»^ and this person ventured 
to accase him of preaching heresy at Sandwich in Kent. When 
the king was acquainted with this, '* How comes Qostwike,'^ 
said he, " who dwelb in Bedfordshire, or Buckinghamshire^ to 
bear my lord of Canterbury preaching in Kent ? Go V*^ added 
he to a gentleman of the prtvy chamber, ** and tell him^ that if 
he does not go to the archbishop, and reconcile himself to 
him, 1 will pluck his goslings feathei^so/ that he shall never 
again have an heart to slander our metropolitan, or any other 
learned nsaii/' 

. On the death of Henry, aAid the accession of the youthful 
Edward, he performed the coronation office ; and was soon after 
appointed with other bishops to compose the homilies ; the act 
of Parliament also for the Common Prayer took place through 
his recommendation and influence. But having joined the 
party of Lady Jane Grey,* on the demise of the young monarch, 
the ruling powers caused him to be committed to the tower, 
and attainted of high treason, for which, however, he obtained 

a pardon 

* This lady's proper name was Dudley, as the wife of Lord Guildford 
Dodley: it is curioas that historians thould, notirifhsttadias» al«ra/» dui^ 
nate her by her maiden name. 
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*a pttrdoa from Mary. Yet he wa^ immediately after conveyed 
lo Oxford, iad coademned for ltere«y, for denying transubstan- 
tiatioii> and the propitiatory tacriflce of the mass, or in other 
words a rq»ert/t<m of the snfierings of Christ in an ordinaaeo 
Which Ghrifct himself t6ld us was otAy ^ temew^rantt of hrm. 

Aftfer ^Condemnation, he was indticed to sign a recantation ; 
ht)t having nobly denied his error, and withdrawn that con£ie«* 
fioa, he was condemned to the 8take» at which he sul&red on 
Ihe 2Ut of March 15&6. 

Toithils he was brought widiout any official notice, though 
he had reason io expect it ; and when tied ,to it- was obliged to 
listen to all the charges and aapersions of Dr* Cole: but Cian^ 
taer boklLy replied, ^ 1 believe every word and sentence 
taught by our. Saviour Christ, his apostles^ and the prophets of 
the Old and New Testamtt&i; but as to the pope, I refuse him 
as Christ's enemy, or Antichrist, with all his false doetriaes/' 
So great was his.sorrow.for his recantation, and so deteruMiied 
was his spirit at the last hour, that he calmly held his right 
hand in the flames till it .dropt off, saying, ''this band ha» 
offended ;*' and this he was enabled to do, as hk execur* 
tionrers bad taken care to koep up a slowhre, in crder that he 
should sufier the utmost pain of his punishment, as a proof 
of their regard for Qiristian mcrciei. 

it has been stated, that after his whole body had been reduced 
to ashes, *his heart was found entire, and untouched by the £i«, 
which by some of the bystanders was considered as an argu- 
mentin favour of his hearty, love, of the truth ; whilst others^ooked 
upon it as a proof of the heretical obduracy of that vital papt, 
which would not yield even to the warm argument of a blazing 
Catholic iire I 

£LTO»r, near Whatton, has so little to be noticed, that we 
«nly mention it in order to add another instance to the jnany 
which prove how.necessary.it is, that precautions should al* 

ways 

» • We do not wish to establish a new age of miracles; but mereW gire th« 
p%s8age ffoni "fei^hop Godwin's -work, -^ De Pr«esulibuS| p, 803»" 
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ways be taken with respect to fire arms; not a foolish fear 
which will often prodace the eiril it wishes to avoid, bttt a cool 
catttion which shall point out the necessary guards against acci- 
dent. Mr. Tbrosby retords this cariods circumstance, which 
took place here in 1784, when a blacksmith bad purchased 
a piece of iron about tiro feet long^ and an inch and a half in 
diameter, apparently solid> and which had been used as a pestle 
in a &mily# upwards of sixty years. The workman having 
some doubts, howerer, about its solidity, pUt it into his fire, 
when it exploded with great force ; and a musquet ball from 
within it grazed his side, and lodged in some coals behind 
him. This led to further examination and enquiry when it 
was discorered to have been a gun barrel dug up in the year 
1733, but so completely filled with earth and rust that no 
caVity had eTer^ till then, been noticed. 

GftANBT lies two miles to the south of Elton, and on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, but is remarkable for nothing more 
than giving the title of marquis to the Rutland fimiily, whose 
ancestor Sir John Manners, purchased it from Lord Viscount . 
Savage, to whom it had been granted by Henry the seventh, 
afker the attainder of Henry Lord Lovel, of whose unhappy 
and mysterious fate we shall take some notice under the head 
of Stoke near Newark.* 

WivBXTON, though possessing few remains of its ancient gran- 
deur, is still interesting even in its present dilapidated and de« 
pppnlated state. The Hali was built by the Cbaworth family 
in the reign of Henry the sixth, and the house was sufficiently 
in the castellated style to be a garrison during the civil wars ; 
since that period, however, it has suffered much ; and even in 
Tboroton's time, little was left but the ancient gate house, of 
which he has given a plate. This is now almost in ruins, stand- 
ing in the open fields near Tithby village, a solitary memo- 
rial of departed grandeur, of ancient hospitality, and of all 
the once happy delights of domestic sociability. 

9 Langae, 

*Har].Coll.S68. 
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Lang Alt, Mras the seat df JSad Howe> and is tioW iti die pos- 
session of tiis descendants in the female linie. » Here ivas an 
ancient house now re-edified by Hen. Lo. Scfroopci Lord and 
owner hereof, whose ancestor married one of the daughters of 
theLo, Tiptoft; and the Rhodes were Lords b^reof> immedi- 
ately after the time of the Conquest/'* 

Thoroton say8> ** the whole lorddiips of Langar and BaN 
niston are become the posaessieii of Mr. Howb> who has made 
a convenient park of the closes whieh he bc^h found nigh the 
house, which is well stocked with deer, much better than the 
towns are with pepple, witen so considerable parts of the fields 
are enclosed c the too common fate of good land in this 
country/' Without cottibating Dn Thdi«toa*s ^^uctions about 
inclosures> it is enough to menfioii thalt part -of the old houses 
AY-hich he desei^ibes, still remains «t the bads of the ittvv paM of 
the edifice. It stands ^lose by the dhui»ch, aitd has a commani^ 
ication with it, and though now long deserted and <of course pot* 
sessing little of modem elegance in the interior, yet the antique 
portion may be <:onsidered as grving some insight into ancient 
manners. The modem front has a very htmdsome portico and 
pediment, with six lofty lonk pillars the height of the house, 
which is three stories; and the gatdens, though mfuoh neg4eoted> 
might with little trouble be rendered extremely pleasitrg. 

The church is dedicated to St. Andrew, and consists ef a 
nave and two side aisles ; it has also a tower of not very an- 
cient workmanship, with a ring of five bells. It contains many 
monuments of the Lords Scroope, &c. particularly >one very 
elegant one, ornamented in the richest sepulchral style, of 
Lord Scroope who died in the yearl609> with his lady. 

The parsonage house is excellent of its kind; and has a 

Vol. XIL P very 

* In the introductory part of the county, w6 have not noticed Langur and 
Cranky as giving noble titles; but tbe reason of tbis it evident, as the object 
there was to notice only those which give the luperior titl^, by which each 
]^oMes8orislbiiewB. 
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Tery good observatory erected in 1797 by Mr. Gregory ihe 
rector, who was very partial to astronomical pursuits. 

We now proceed to Newark Hundred, and commence with 
theL.townof 

Newark^ 

Of which old honest, but Drunken Banz^^i^ sings: 

" Thence to Newark, flood sarrounded. 
Where I hoping mott» were drowned ^ 
HaDd to han<i I straightwajs thote^. 
To a cellar richly stored ; 
, Till suspected for a picklock. 

The beadle led me to the whip stock." 

Later tourists, however, have been more hospitably treated, 
and of c<«urse speak better of the accommodations. 

Arthur Young says» it '* is a very pretty and well built town ; 
remark when you see it, particularly the steeple, which, for 
some miles around, appears very light and beautiful : there is 
likewise a new street worth viewing ; although the bouses are 
very small, yet each side of the street forms but one front, and 
is in a very pretty neat taste.'' Dibdin also in his musical tour 
seems, though a vagrant melodist, to have been on better terms 
with the parish beadles than poor Barnaby, and therefore says 
that it *' is a clean, handsome, improving town, and seems to 
.look more like the land of the living than any place in the 
county. The market place is very handsome and spacious. 
It is full of bustle, being on the great north road ; and it boasts a 
vicinity lull of spirit and importance.*' With respect to the an- 
tiquity of Newark, Throsby, as well as some other antiquaries, 
looks for " Ad Pontem'^ here ; but Mr. Dickinson, as we 
shall presently have occasion to shew more at length, endea- 
vours to fix that station at Southwell.^ 

That 

* The county of Nottinghanij and the kingdom at large, are under great 
obligations to Mr. Dickinson for his antiquariaa researches and modem deli* 
aeation* ; and we cannot otfiit a fact ranch to the credit of the candour «b4 
liberality of that gentleman^ that he has dedicated his book, widi just diser^ 
mination, to one who had been bis political opponent on many occasions 1 
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^hat Newark^ however^ was a Rom^ station is li6w beyond 
a doubt. Stukely, in his Itinerary^, says tbat it was certainly 
raised from the neighbouring Roman cities, and has been 
walled about with their i-emains ; and he adds, tbat the northern 
gate was composed of stones seemingly of a Roman t;ut; and 
not improbably the Romans themselves had a town hereabouts, 
for many antiquities are found about it> especially by the Fosse 
fide which runs through the town. Horsley also is pretty 
much of the same opinion ; for he says, in his observations on the 
^iKth iter of Antoninus,* '^The station Ad Pontem, is only seven 
itperary miles from Margidunum, which distance is not quite 
Bul^cient to bring us from Bridgeford quite up to Newark-^this 
therefore obliges us to look for Ad Poutem, two or three miles 
from the middle of Newark. I make n6 doubt but that this 
large town has arisen out of the ruins of Ad Pontem on one side» 
tod Cfocolana on the other. The name " Newark," which im« 
plies some prior building of greater antiquity, may perhaps 
refer to those Roman stations on each side of it/' 

Mr. Oickinson's recent observations are even more to the point* 
He says, that it requires little sagacity to discover that New-work, 
(the obvious signification of its present name, and that by which 
it has been distinguished in history, &c. ever since the reign of 
£dtvard the Confessor,) is a name of reference, of comparison, 
.and of discrimination. If what was then erected was called 
the New-work, it is an incontrovertible admission that there was 
something older, on which the modern establishment was en- 
grafted, but still that is enveloped in the obscurity of antiquity^ 
He then notices, that Stukely with great acumen shews the 
probability, and almost certainty, that this was the Sidnaceaster 
of old, once a bishopric in the early days of Christianity, hav- 
ing had a succession of nine bishops. Though these walls and 
gates are now down, yet they have been shewn by Stukely and 
others to have been formed of Roman materials; andinnu* 
merable quantities of Roman coins, and otl}er antiquities, have 

P2 been 

* Horiley't Brltan. Rom. p. 439. 
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keen kfoni here. Stokely also thinks that the Romtn name 
wasEhaTona; and he adds that Mr. Baxter has placed it al« 
moit' beyond contradiction> that the Roman nanie of the Trent 
was Tavus, or Mus as some have thovghit^ and which we have 
illnded to in the early part of this cotfnt^« That branch now 
called the IVent, and passing under the walls oK the castle^ 
Stnkely also calls the riret' Davon or Tkvoii, asserting that it 
is not the Trent, bat the united streamis of the Davon and Snite* 
From these Ctrcnmstances, Stnkeley draws bis eonclosiob of 
Stdnaceaster being the modern Newatic; andheatdds, that die 
. Roman town being destroyed by the Scots and Picts after the 
departure of that people, it was refounded by the Sajtons, who 
to the name of the rirer Snite on which it stands added the ter^ 
minaftiofi "Coaster" to mark its having been a Roman ^tation^ 
thus forming SidnaceaHtr^ After this, Mr. Dickinson con« 
ceives it highly probable that the Danes may hare destroyed 
the Sax;oH refounded city, and hence A^-work was justly ap- 
plied to it in the reign of Edward the confessor. Camden, in^ 
deed, carries its antiquity no higher than the time of Alexander, 
bishop of Lincoln, who built the present castle; but in ibis 
he confineis himself solely to the building as it then stood. 

To detail the hiiMory of Newark from its re-edification woiald 
be little more than a recapitulatvon of great part of ibe his- 
tory of England $ a few facts, however, deserve particotar 
notice. 

This place was the scene of king John's death; those who 
wish to enquire particularly into the fact of bis being poisoned 
or not, may consult the fourth volume of the Archaologia, p. 39, 
where they will find a long letter of Mr. Pegge's up<Mi that sub- 
ject 

James the first arrived at Newark, on his way to London, <m 
the 31st of April 1602, on which occasion he was received by 
the corporation, and addressed by the alderman, fthere being 
then no mayor,) Mr. John Twentyman, in a long Latin speech, 
with which his Majesty was so well pleased, that he conferred 

upon 
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upon him tbe office of pury^ypr of w^ t^ the roy?l hoi^^h^ol^^ 
in the counties of Notts, York* Ifincoln, 9JoA Qerby. Wbei| 
about to depart, James or^jered hiip to repeal the Apee^ob, then 
asked bia name ; and on being toId« replied ibarply* <' thea ky 
my saul man (^hon art a^raytor; the Twentyman« polled dow^ 
Redkirk in Scotland/' This, however, muil hare been in jest; 
as be continued his favour to him« and was often aocompaaie4 
by him in bis huntiing e^^cursions ott thje foreat. 

In the unhappy reign of Charles Ae first. Clarendon aay# 
that Newark became a very necessary garrison in the CQoptiy of 
Nottingham ; ^d had not only subjeoled that Httle 9ot]nty> 
the town of Nottingham only excepted, whioh was upon thf 
ipann^r confined witbiu ils own wallcu but k^4 a great part of 
the county of Lincoln under contribution.* 

Tboroton speaking iof those tim^s» of which we ipay almost 
consider him as an eye witness, says that Newark wa& one of tb^ 
most considerable garrisons the kinghad« in which the loy^Uy 
and courage of the townsmen were ever rem^^rkable, and suf« 
ficiently manifested in aU th^ir three sieges; at the first of 
which Sir John Henderson, the prudent governor, caused all 
Northgate and the ^ital (an hospital of $U Leonard of Stoke) 
to be burned* '' yet the remains formed a receptacle for the 
enemy at the second siege, where Prince Rupert took a goodly 
train of artillery which I saw>t together with their foot arms, 
when he so fortunately relieved the town then under the 
government of Sir Richard, now Lord Byron : but before th^ 
third, there was npt ope stone left untbrown down, and in or 

P3 near 

# In the stcend vol. Af Clarendon^ page 95, are lome stories of the nnwU- 
.Mng^^Ms of peqpiA in this counter to lend uponey to the king ; ^ut who. as h^ 
obserrea, mi^ht have finally >&ved both their money and estates. One in par- 
ticular« he mentions, who was asked for a loan of hO0\, and presented 1 001, 
swearing he had never seen ftOOl. of his own money at one t\me in his life; 
yet a few weeks after the Parliamentarian army borrowed 50001. which they 
found hid in his bedchamber. 

t Cliirettdon fay** -iOOO prisoners, eleven brass earnion, two mortar pleees» 
and live barrels of powder. 
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near the place a strong fortification raised in Sir Richard WiT* 
lis's time, (as I remember) and called the king's sconce, whicfa» 
by his iMfajesty's special command then in the Scots qnarters 
on the north side of the ri? er Trent, was about the sixth of May 
1646, with the town and castle and the rest of the fortresses, con- 
claded by commissions of the Right Honourable John Lord 
Bellasis the last governor, to be surrendered the Saturday fol* 
lowing, though it is said, that Mr. Smith, the valiant mayor, 
upon his lordship's communicating to him the king's order> 
urged the governor with tears, to trust God and sally, rather 
than think of yielding the town, which indeed at that time suf- 
fered more by the plague within than the enemy without." 

The Beacon Hill was the scene of this action between Prince 
Rupert, and the Parliamentarian army under Sir John Mel- 
drum; and a MSS. recorded by Mr. Dickinson, says •♦the 
prince advanced up the hill, at the descent whereof he espies 
four bodies of horse standing in readiness to receive him; and 
charging and routing these horse, drove thera quite out of the 
field beyond their own work, foot and cannon, some into the 
island, and others to Muskham bridge, pursuing them with- that 
expedition, that he besieged thera in their own intrenchment 
at the Spittle with his horse, before his foot came within four 
miles." 

During the second siege in 1644, an extraordinary circum- 
stance is related to have taken place of one Ch^, a trades- 
man of some eminence residing in the market square, who, as 
IS recorded on his monument in the church, is said to have 
dreamed three successive times in one night, that his house was 
in flames. At the conclusion of the last dream he got up much 
confused, and caused his whole family to leave the house ; very 
soon after which, a bombshell from Beacon hill fell on his habi^ 
tation> and, passing through every floor, was set on fire. 

Much galUntry was displayed during the third siege ; and 'i% 
has been particularly recorded, that on the first of January 
1^5, the ^ewackers made a most determined sally upon Poyntz'a 

(^ua^rter^ 
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Quarters at Stoke, and killed and took above 900 of his men; 
but the most efllectual attack was on the first of April in the 
same year, when they killed and drowned several handred of 
the enemy's choice troops, and took so many prisoners, that 
their numbers caused great sickness in the town. It has been 
asserted, that Newark might have sustained the siege many 
months longer ; but, as has been before noticed, it was sur-- 
rendered to the Scots army, by the king's order, on the 19th 
of May 1645-6. Mention about this time is made of a memora- 
ble gentleman volunteer, Mr. Gawen Rutherford, who well de- 
serves to be held in everlasting remembrance for his loyalty ; 
'' for having twenty-nine children by one wife, he trooped under 
his twenty«seventh child, who was a commander for his Majesty 
tt Newark." 

Of the state of Newark at the close of the last siege, we may 
form a good idea from the MSS. already noticed as preserved 
by Mr. Dickenson, '' the ladies and gentlemen did much de- 
sire the surrender to be speeded as much as could be, longing 
for their enlargement, which occasioned the surrender a day 
sooner than by the articles was agreed. And truly it is become 
a miserable, stinking, infected town. I pray God, they do not 
tnfect the counties and towns adjacent— they carried not much' 
out of the town, for they hltd but very few carriages.** 

After the surrender, the country people were ordered to come 
with pick axes, shovels, &c. to demolish all the works and 
circnmvallation ; but one of the sconces has been left entire, 
and gives a good idea of the state of warfare at that time. It is 
extremely small, and consists of five bastions, being a pentagon, 
but these are so near to each other, that the curtines are 
scarcely half pistol shot in length, contrary to the usual scale 
which always allows two musquet shot between the retiring 
flanks of two bastions : and, being fortified on the fieldface as 
well as towards the town, shews that the assailants were not 
without their apprehensions that some attempt to raise the siege 
might cause an attack upon their own works. 

P 4 Since 
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Since the ReTolutioay Ikila reioaiivi to be; nolicedy except i^ 
progressiTe improvcmepi; in tnde, mamyfactoreflb andopulesce) 
the leading poinU of which will be detailed under their respec* 
^ve headt in the descriptioa of the place. 

The whole parish of Nev^ark contains about 800 acres. Some 

changes with respect to its boundaries^ howeter^ nuBt have 

taken place: for Mr* Dickenson tells u8« that aacieptly the 

7rent passed near to the town about 350 yards distant from ^ 

castle, where the bed of the old river is very ap|>arent, aad is 

to this day called the " Old Trent/' Where the main stream 

now runs by Kelham, there was a small brook which not being 

sufficient for the various purposes of the Sutton family, resident 

there, a cut was made from the Trent to the brook which gave 

^ turn to the whole current, probably aided by the obstruction 

larhich the mills at Newark must be supposed to occasion: it 

there forced its way and formed that channel which is now 

seen. An island has thus been formed, which is remarkably 

fine feeding land for cattle;, there is also under the upper stra* 

turn of gravel a bed of clay extremely useful for the making of 

bricks. 

It is a^ curious fact, that although the number of inbal^tajnts« 
and consequently the number of dwellings, are increased in a, 
great proportion, even within the last two centuries^ yet the 
ichnography of the town, according to Mr. Dickinson, appeai-a 
to haTe undergone no alteratiou. Northgate, indeed, whicb 
now forms a part of the town, appears in former times to have 
been only a hamlet; for it is ip many places called "Northgate 
juxta Newark/' 

The Sfreets of Newark are now kept in a very respectable con- 
dition : yet, according to the before mentioned authority, which 
we shall often have ocf;;asion tp (juote, this improvement is but 
of late date, although an act of Parliament for paving them ^ae 
jpassed in the 27tb of Queep Elizabeth. It was not, however^ 
until the middle of James's reign, that even the paving of the 
fnar|(et place was beguii, aiid that only a causeway six feet 
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broad from the west comer of the market place to tbe south 
porch of the church. At tbalt time there wa» a cross in the 
f^entre of the market sqeare, oa which was cut the name of the 
undertaker of tbe work, aad tbe date (H* W. 1619) for Henrjr 
Webster. 

The Castle and its prectfic^ though within the borough of 
Newark, are in the parish of Stoke. It was built, or re*edified, 
in the reign of Stephen, by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, and, 
i$so^ name of N^uhwork still preserved.* Henry of HuntingdoD* 
in speaking of this, acknowledges that this kind of military 
erections were even at that time deemed rather improper for an 
ecclesiastic to engage in ; tbe pious bishop, therefore, built two 
monasteries as an eicpiation. But though he might flatter him* 
self with thereby avoiding the pains and penalties of purgatory* 
it appears that Stephen wa^ not so easily satisfied, but having 
seized both the bishop and his uncle« kept them in durance 
iintil they had surrendered to him all their fortresses. The 
governor of the castle refused to deliver it to the king's officers^ 
without an order from the bishop in person; this, however, he 
graved, when be received notice from the bishop, that the king 
had made a vow that he should have neither meat nor drink 
yntil it was given up. In the days of John, and in tbe baro« 
nial wars, it several times changed hands. Whilst a royal garri- 
son, the troops repeatedly sallied out, wasting the lands of the 
neighbouring rebellious barons; but the Dauphin of France, whom 
they had called iii, in order to put a stop to the depredations, 
ordered Gilbert de Gaunt, whom he had lately created Earl of 
Lincoln, to proceed with a considerable force, either to re- 
duce it, or to repel the soldiers of the garrison. He, however. 
Heaving got intelligence of the king's approach with a powerful 
^my, retreated to London; but John, having in his march 
over the wa8h€9 lost a part of his army together with bis car- 
riages and military chest, who were all surprized and over* 
ff\xfi\med by a rapid flood tide, be retired to this castle ; and, 

being 
« Vide Gipse's Antiquities. 
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being €ixlreme1y sick and in violent anguish of fnind, here' 
ended his unfortunate reign in 1^16, the 19th of October. 
Stowe adds, that immediately on his decease, his attendants^ 
after taking all that was about him, fled; not leaving so much 
of any thing, worth the carriage, as would cover his dead 
carcase. 

The governor, Robert de Gangi, seems now to have given it 
up to the barons, for Heniy the third, on his accession, found it iu 
their hands: but he having directed it to be restored to the bishop 
of Lincoln, De Gangi refused at first on pretence of money due 
to him ; he was by force at length compelled to be content 
with the payment of 100/. In I5«W; Cardinal Wolsey lodged 
here with a great retinue, in his way to Southwell, where he 
was accustomed to spend part of the summer. The remainder 
of its history may be considered as connected with that of the 
town, already recorded. 

Though now in ruins, it still presents an august appearance, 
which would be even much more so, were it not that its re-' 
mains are applied to the purposes of coal wharfs, stables, &c. 
The north front over looking the river* is the most perfect, 
having a large square tower at the north east angle, and another 
hi the centre of the elevation. Between these great features* 
In the principal story, and among some large magnificent win* 
dows, is an excellent projecting window, forming a perfect 
specimen of those called bays, or bowers, in ancient times. 

The general outline of the plan of the castle is square ; its di» 
roensions are very great; and the nuu^ber of stories, by the ap» 
pearance of the north front, seems at least to have been five. 
Within the exterior walls, nothing remains ; add the plot hat 
long been used as a bowling green. The vestiges of the great 
hallf shew evidently that it was built in later times, from the 
manner in which the roof appears to have been inserted into the 
walls; and in this hall, the before mentioned window seems to 

have 

* Vide Potsuits of Architectural Innovationt. 
t Archawlogia, Vol. VI. 321, 
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have beeii hanging over the river> and even of later coiistruc^ 
tion, as it could not have been placed there> until all the an- 
cient modes of defence had become oat of a^e. 

Under this ball, is a most curious arched vault or crypt, stip*' 
ported by a row of pillars in ihe middle, and having loops and- 
embrasures towards the river in which were planted cannon in^ 
the civil wars. At the end of this vault, there are some remains- 
of the entrance of a subterraneouspassage, said to have gone a 
great way under ground. There are sllso some vestiges of a stair* 
case from the vault up to the hall. Exclusive, however, of this 
hall and vault, what remains of the edifice seenHs most evidently' 
to continue precisely as it was in the days of king Stephen ; and 
exhibits a curious specimen of the odd mixture of old Norman • 
architecture,' and of these which bishop Gondulph first intra* 
doced at Rochester castle. 

The Bridge, which crosses the river close by the castle, was 
originally of wood, but pulled down in 1775 being then quite 
rwnous; when Henry Duke of Newcastle caused one to be- 
erected of brick, faced with stone. A better idea of its appear- 
ance may be formed from the accompanying plate than from 
any description. 

The Church has long been considered as the first parish 
church in the kingdom. It is of the age of Henry the sixth, and 
Tboroton says " yet I suppose it better than all the ten men. 
tioned in Domesday book, which I guess were not all in the 
town, though in the 8oe.'' It is indeed a noble edifice, its ex- 
terior most superb ; mullions and tracery of excellent designs 
fill the windows; in different parts of the building are niches 
with statues, and other decorations; and there is perhaps no 
ecclesiastical edifice which contains such a number of short' 
ludicrous busts, forming spout heads, &c. except Magdalen 
eollege in Oxford. It is much to be lamented, indeed, that the 
buildings which surround it take off" much from the effect 
which would otherwise be produced by a clear view of the edW 
^. The other church having been destroyed during the civil 

wars. 
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wars, ibis seems to have bad tbe undiTided attentWn of aucceeii* 
ing generations for its preservatioa and improTement* Tbe 
tower is light and handsome, possesses much symmetry and 
beauty, and has a peal of eight bells; it is much ornamenled 
with areh work and imagery, and supports a lofty stone spire 
adorned with the twehre apostles in niches, and which makea 
^ T«ry handsome show in approaching tbe town in all diree- 
lions. 

The inside of the chiirch has mnch of a cathedral appeai^tnee; 
but the nate is narrow and gloomy. The pillars are light and 
beautiful; tbe choir is inclosed by a rich screen of wooden 
carved*work, and has a spacious east aisle behind tt. Tbe aides 
are lofty, and the pavement is covered with sepulchral meme^ 
rials; besides which the numerous mouuments and brasses are 
in good preservation. The new galleries too add much both t<^ 
tbe beauty and convenience of the building. 

Tbe windows hare formerly been filled with painted glass, 
some of which are still in good preservation, representing the va- 
rious events of our Saviour's life; the history of the New Testa- 
ment was formerly in the windows of the north aisle, and in the 
east window the history of Joseph. Besides these, here have 
been many armorial bearings of Deyncoart, Cromwell, Tate- 
sball, Cbaworth, Caltopi, Foljambe, Leek, Barry, &c. 

Most of the important monumental inscriptions may be ibund 
in Thorotoii; we shall, however, briefly notice a curious brass 
of an ecclesiastic, mentioned by Gough in his Sepulchral Mo* 
numents. It is on a large slab, at the entrance of the south 
transept,* and contains tbe figure under a rich canopy of three 
arches with double rows of saints round it. Over tbe saints, 
an angel aided by two naked figures ; under the two uppermost 
saints kneel figures with labels. Angels at the side of his head 
hold censers or lifui. He is In curled flowing hair, a long coat 
with pocket boles in front, ayid over it a kind of mantle lined 
with something like minever^ bis ;»leeves arebuUoned tothe 

wristbands, 

* Sepu Jchral MonoDents, Vol. I. p. 185t 
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wri8tband<» ^d from kis coiif oined hands falls a-tcroll inscri)>ed 
^ Miserere inei> domine Deuft meus/' He has pointed shots, or 
iKiif boots, with a •backte or ^opening in the instep. Bettreen 
bis feet is represented a lion httnting. The whole figure is 
much worn by trampling; but the tradition of the place is, that 
this is the gnve^ Alan FUm^ng, the founder of the ehurch, a«4 
of coante the oldest one in it. 

The communion plate is all of massy tfilver, th«e gifts and be^ 
<]tje8ts of various individuals ; yet It is surprising, that wbe«i a 
most daring attempt was made about sev>enty years ago to r^ 
the church, the thieves did not touch the plate, bat seeaaed in* 
tent only on securing the money belonging to the corporation* 
which they supposed to be kept here in an iron chest. 

Of other Religious Foundations here was an ITmrpiVa/, de- 
dicated to St Leonard, founded by Alexander, bishop of Lin* 
cohi,'* in the latter end of the reign of Henry the first, or be- 
gmning of that of Stephen, and confirmed by his successor 
Philip. Perhaps this is the one said to have consisted of a 
master^ one chaplain, and three ' poor persons, with revenues 
amouiiting to 18/. 

Here were also a house of Austin Jriars, and another afObser' 
9antfriar$ ; the friary seal was discovered some years ago, and 
its facsimile (a bust of the Madona and child) may be seen in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. 76, page 913. 

An ancient hospital for sick persons, belonging to the 
knight's templars, was founded here before 1185: and at the 
further end of the North gate street was a great house called the 
Spittle, burnt down, as already mentioned, in the civil wars.-f 

Here also were formerly a great house called the Chauntry 
Freeschoolf and a Song School at ihe north west corner of the 
church-yard for an organist and six choristers. 

The present Grammar School was founded by Dr. Thomas 
Magnus in 1529; as appears by an inscription over the door. 

The 

• Tanner's Monasticon. 
t Some have considered this as the Hospital of St. Leonard. 
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The Market Placb is a handsome square; but traditiotiall]^ 
said to be mu€h smaller than it once was. It is related that iit 
the civil wars^ no less than ten thousand men have been drawn 
np in it. All this« however^ must seem doubtful to any one who 
will examine the antiquity of the buildings which surround it^ 
Ihe scite of the church and townhall, of the inn, &c. when he 
will scarcely find room for its ever having been more extensive 
than at present* Some« indeed, consider the double row of 
jt)uilding^ between the south side of the church and the market 
place, as an encroachment, and Mr. Dickinson is of the same 
opinion ; yet let the houses on that side next the church be ex- 
amined, and it will perhaps appear that they are of an older 
date than the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The market on Wednesday is well supplied with butcher's 
meat, 6sh, poultry, and vegetables, &c. 

The TowNHALL is a neat and even elegant building of stone, 
erected in 1805 by the corporation at an expense of 17000/. 
paid out of the funds of the testamentary estates leH; for the ad-^ 
yantage of the town. It stands in the market place, has a nar- 
row, but light and airy front, and possesses considerable depth. 
The basement is rustic; four handsome pillars support a pedi* 
ment ornamented with the corporation arms. On the top is a 
Statue of Justice, and the ballustrades give it a handsome finish* 
It is three stories high, and has seven windows in front Here 
are held the concerts and assemblies, and also all the corporate 
meetings, &c. 

The Fairs are six in the year ; at which a considerable traf- 
fic is carried on in cattle of all kinds. The dates are, first* on 
Friday before Careing Sunday, or Sunday before Easter ; se- 
cond May 14th, or day after, if Sunday ; third Whitsnn Tues« 
day ; fourth Lammas, or Maudlin fair, on August the second, 
or if on Sunday the day after ; fifth All Saints fair, 1st of No^ 
vember ; sixth St. Andrew's, on the Monday before December 
the! 1th. 

The Editor of these sheets, when at Newark, was a day after 

tht 
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the fair ; but Mr. Dickinson, be finds, complains tbat great an- 
noyance is given to travellers, and to tbe inhabitants themselves, 
in consequence of the mart for horses being held on the great 
London road at the southern extremity of the town ; and that 
for cattle and sheep, on the spacious area which composes the 
entrance from the elegant bridge northward of it ; whilst thos^ 
-filthiest of all animals, swine, are posted on the causeways near 
the fronts of the houses in the principal streets. Some me- 
lioration of these nuisances has; we believe, taken place since 
Mr. Dickinson wrote. 

In IBOO, an annual cheese market was established here, to 
be held on the Wednesday preceding the second of October. 

The Manufactures of Newark are extensive: at the 
south end of the town, a cotton mill has been erected of con- 
siderable size, from which a great number of poor derive a 
comfortable subsistence. When Sir F. M. Eden wrote his work 
on the poor, he states the cotton business to have been then the 
principal one here ; and adds that a mill for making cotton 
thread for the hosiers gave employment to upwards of 300^ 
chiefly women and children^ earning from one to five shillings 
per week. 

In North gale, there is a very large Brewery, where a' great 
trade was carried on for many years with the northern parts of 
Europe, until such a heavy duty was imposed on the impor- 
tation of British beer by the Russian government, as to amount 
almost to a prohibition. Since that event, it is pleasing to un* 
derstand that the propietors have cultivated a trade at homjt 
with no less assiduity than success. 

The Workhouse is one of the best in the kingdom. It is 
sufiiciently capacious and well aired ; and the sexes very judi- 
ciously separated, on the twjo sides. Eden speaks of it ♦ as 
being well supplied with vegetables from a good garden, and 
in all other respects, both within and without, exhibiting a de- 
gree 

• Vide Sir Frederick Morton Eden's very yaluable work on the State of thf 
Poor. 
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gree of comfort and neatness seldom to be met with, tte ^U^ 
cdlodes to a most liberal arrangement of a few apartments, ra* 
tber neater than the rest, appointed for the reception of such 
persons as have been unfortunately precipitated from an easy 
station in life, to the humiliating condition of subsisting oo a 
parochial allowance : and he adds that their situation receives 
every attention that humanity could dictate. This was pub- 
lished some few years ago ; but, on recent enquiry, we find the 
same reputable conduct to be adhered to> and even impr6ved 
on. 

In 1794, when Sir F. Eden wrote, the industry of the pau* 
pers also was well attended to ; some of the children were em* 
ployed at the cotton mill ; others permitted to engage in such 
work as suited them in diffbrent parts of the town ; and the 
grown people allchired two-pence in the shilling out of their 
earnings. At that period the annual expense was upwards of 
1300t 

The badge, as appointed by the act of William the third, is 
worn by the paupers ; but on its having been laid aside some 
years ago, the paupers increased so much, that it was soon re-' 
stored* and it was then found that several persons who had 
before made regular applications to the parish immediately 
declined asking for relief! The donations and charities are 
mostly under the direction of the corporation, and there has. 
been of late years about 120/. per annum arising from these 
distributed amongst the poor in money, coals, corn, bread, &c. 
to which we roust add the very liberal subscriptions in winter 
and in times of scarcity to relieve the distresses of those 
keasons. There are two bospitals, or almshouses, for the re- 
ception of 14 decayed tradesmen, and 10 widows; one of these 
was founded by alderman Willliam Philpott, who left ample 
possessions for its support. 

But the Labouring Poor have perhaps done more for theit 
own support, in this place, than in any other town in the king- 
dom, as they have no less than ten friendly societies, which 

even 
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even some years ago consi^ed of 800 members. Some of tbeir 
regulations too are excellent : no relief is given if the cause 
of distress arises frpm quarrelling or from vicious habits ; and 
any member spend ing» at one sittings more than twopence in 
an alehouse^ is expelled.* If tbese> or similar regulations, 
were to be well attended to, there would seldom he occasion 
for a Town Gaol : from the size of this one, indeed, we may 
imagine that it is but seldom wanted. When the benevolent 
Howard was here> it was merely a place with two rooms arched 
with brick, the largest up stairs, 12 feet by 11 ; but as the two 
windows looked towards the street, he complained that no 
guard could be put against the admission of spirituous liquors ; 
nor was there either court, water, or sewer, for the conve- 
nieuce of the prisoners. Some melioration has, since that, 
taken place. 

The Population of Newairk is Estimated in 1795 by Sir 
Frederick M. Eden, at 7000, consisting, as he describes them, 
of tradesmen, inn •keepers, and a few gentleman of independent 
fortune. If he was correct, it has increased very little in a 
course oi 17 years; for by the census of last year (1811} it 
appears that there are only 3319 malesi and 3917 females, mak- 
ing a total of 733G ; and that these form 1595 families, inhabiting 
1465 houses, with 13 houses building, and 18 uninhabited. It 
may seem strange to see innkeepers specified as niaking a dis* 
tinct branch of the population ; but it must be recollected thait 
Newark is a principal station on the great north road.f The 

Vol. XII. Q inns 

* Yet in 1795 there were 49 alehouses in Newark; we believe the oatn- 
ber is not diminished. 

t Th« north road running throogh this town being a cause of great iiifluK 
of strangers, it has long been a matter of interest with the inhabitants to 
render it commodious. That part of it, across the vale of Trent, (in length 
about three miles) being subject to inundations of the river, and often from 
that circumstance having been impassable, the inhabitants at length came to 
the public spirited resolution of making a turnpike road, so high and sub- 
stantial as to be passed with sa{etj in the greatest floods. Under the road in 

many 
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inns aho are of great antiquity, and it is singular that the Sara* 
cen*s head has existed as an inn ever since the days of Edward 
the third ; this is proved by a series of CMiveyances and deeds : 
and the antiquity of another, almost contiguous, is ascertained 
by the deed of Adam Creymers de Newark and Amicia bis 
wife, who gave to their son Walter all that house known *' by 
the name of the White Hart, in the market stede, and passing 
backward to the street called Carter Gate/* temp. Hen. 4. The 
antiquity of the Swan and Salmon also, near to the castle, is as- 
certained as iar back as Henry the eighth. 

Here are Subscription Dance and Card assemblies held at 
the Town hall : the Assembly Room is handsomely finished 
with Corinthian pilasters, and a rich coved ceiling. At one 
end of this, the sessions are occasionally held ; and at the other 
the corporation meet to transact public business. Upon the 
whole, the state of social manners in Newark is agreeable : 
how much of it is owing to the remembrance of an early ex- 
ample, we shall leave to the Benedicts to determine ; but there 
is a little anecdote told of queen Henrietta Maria who came 
here in the civil wars, for the support of the royal cause, with 
an army under the command of Colonel Jermyn. Here she 
remained a few days, and treated the ladies of the place and 
neighbourhood in such a courteous and agreeable manner, that 
they pressed her much to stay with them, until the troops 
were in possession of Nottingham. Her Majesty replied, that 
she was under the command of the king, and . was about to 
march by bis order to another place ; but although she could 
not comply with their request;, she, by her obedience, would 
set them an example to obey their husbands. It is not recorded 
that she had absolutely any reason to think such an example 
necessary ; yet we think it possible that there may be towns in 

the 

many places are arches neatly bwilt of brick, intended to carry off the water 
without overflowing the road ; there is a bridge also near the town constructed 
for the flame purpose, upon land mostly dry, consisting of nine lofty arches 
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the kingdom Id which some of the gentlemen would be ha|>py 
if her Majesty had paid them a visit also.* 

Here is an Agricultural Mbetikg which has been attend- 
ed with much benefit to the neighbouring counties* 

The Parliamentary and Municipal History of this town 
present some scenes of an agreement to disagree, which are by 
no means conducive to the comfort of the place. Real pro* 
perty is much diffused in the town> in consequence of which 
it has always possessed great weight in county elections. The 
number of freeholders is of late much increased from the divi- 
sion and sale of property^ but the duke of Newcastle^ lord 
Middleton> and Sir J. W. Gordon^ Bart, are the greatest indi- 
vidual proprietors in the parish; In consequence too of such 
large sums of public luon^y being at the disposal of the trus- 
tees for the various bequests, thiere have been of late years the 
most violent contests for the office of church warden ; the - 
partisans have been diiitinguished by red and blue ; and it is 
whbpered that instances have taken place of three guineas 
being paid for a vote. ■ 

No great differences, however, have taken place on religious 
points, for there are not more than a fourth or fifth of the in- 
habitants who dissent from the establishment^ These are either 
Calvinists, or Methodists; and each have a place of worship. 

Oldfield, in his " History of Boroughs,^ tells us that a con- 
test had existed here above a century, between those who tiwc 
taxed, and those who mere not taxed, but who were of sufficient 
ability to be charged scot and lot ! These latter, however, had 
their Aflrrf case taken into consideration ; and in 1699 the House 
of Commons came to a resolution, that all who paid, or ought 
to pay, had a right to vote at elections: yet in a resolution, in 
1791, the words " ought to pay" were omitted ;, but we have 
not heard of any complaints of late years, of being exempt 
from taxes ! The families of Newcastle and Rutland may be 

Q 2 supposed 

• Mr. Uarrod, a modern topographer, gives this story «n earlier origin ', 
and carries it back to the time of Henry the ihiri). 
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suppoiwd to have some influence here» the one, from property 
in the town; the other,, from landed property in the yicinity. 
Ap opposition, however, has long existed, at the head of which 
of late years has been Mr. Dickinson Rastall, the antiqoary 
and topographer, whose liheral chiairacter and conduct, we have 
been given to understand, have prevented an overibw of party 
spirit on more occasions than one, and to. whom therefore, 
though personally unknown to us, we are happy to pay an 
humble tribute of just prabe. 

Newark is the la$t borough in. England which received a 
chartered right of representation^ so late as the 29th of Charles 
Jthe second. The electors consist of the mayor, 13 aldermen, 
12 assistants, and about 735 others.* 

As far back as 15S2, a donation was bequeathed by Robert 
Brown, to be applied '' whether in the reparation of the churchy 
or any good works to be done in the town ;" there are also se* 
veral others, and the whole are now regulated by an order of 
chancery. The trustees have done much for the town, from 
their increase, in repairing the churchy paying the streets; 
building the town hall, and supporting the poor ; ajl without 
parish rates, and sanctioned by an act in 1773. The estates 
principally lie in Everton parish; and, instead of being a job, 
are now let to the best bidders, and, if we are correctly inform* 
ed, amount in the whole to near 3000/. per annum; 

The Vicinity of Newark in its immediate outskirts has been 
much cut up by military works in the civil wars, many traces 
of which remain ; and the stranger will not neglect to visit the 
Beacon Hill, where there are somve very extensive quarries of 
gypsum, once extolled as a manure^ but said by Mr. Lowe, in 
his " Agricultural Survey," to baye been attended with •* hiid 
success.,'* in this neighbourhood. 

In 

♦ The visitation of Sir Richard Si. George, Norroy king at arms, in 1614, 
ROW i\\ Uie Harl. Col. 1400, contains many particulars respecting the corpo- 
ration. The coVporate arms, given by Elisabeth, are considered by Mr* Dick* 
intiou^ at illustrative of tlic fainiylies then possessing iuflaence in th« pUce« 
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Id theBfOGRAPBY of Newark, we must not forget Thom&i 
Magnus, who, by an old tradition recorded by Fuller, is said to 
(lave been found in the church porch, and therefore called by 
the people, " Thomas amoiig Us :'* but it appears to be other- 
wise from his deed of settlement, (when Archdeacon of the east 
lliding of Yorkshire, and Wai-den of Sibthorpe College,) iu 
which he mentions several of his family. " It soundeth much 
in his praise,*' says Fuller, "that he forgot not his gratitude to 
th« town of his nativity, where he erected a fair school with 
t>ther benefactions. He flourished, as 1 take it, under Henry 
the eighth." 

John Lightfoot, D.IX chancellor of Cambridge, and well 
known, by his Hebrew and Rabbinical learning, was born 
here in 1603 ; but his life is not sufficiently interesting to re^ 
quire further notice. 

At CoDDiNGTON, ou the Skaford road, is a handsome seat of 
S. C. Colclough, Esq. but this neighbourhood is most remarka- 
ble for Brou-gh, which Stukely calls the undoubted Crocolana 
of the Romans, lying three miles north of Newark. He de- 
rives this name from the quantities of wild safiVon, {Krokos, m 
tfhe Greek, and British Lkan, an enclosure,) but this is fanciful, 
as well as Baxter's idea of Grug, a heath. All traces^ however, 
of the city are gone, except the straightness of the roads and 
bye lanes, with repeated discoveries of coins, much rusty iron;' 
and iron ore, which is thought by Stukeley to prove the exist* 
enc€ of antient forges here. He adds •^ the old landlady at 
the little alehouse, which is the only house there, till Tom 
Cope's aud another wer« lately built, (1724), says that where' 
her fire place is the cross once stood, and that the whole is^ 
fairy ground, and very lucky to live on." • 

Barnby in the Willows, is a small place on the borders^ 
with a small church; and Balderton about two miles from* 
Newark, where there is a handsome seat of Joseph Sykes, Esq. ^ 
though a large village on the great north road, is only remark-* 
able for a most curious Saxon porch to the church, richly 

Q 3 . , woDtight 
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wrought with zig zag mouldings and oxes heads ;* and for a 
curious epitaph on Anne Lake in 1660 which says that 



-the was sent 



In virgiii cojnc to pay dame nature's renV* 
and concludes with asserting what some may be disposed to al- 
low, that 

"TbenezttotfaetMrtyr's, is the vir^'s place!*' 

Hawtoh, a small Tillage, south .of Newark, withite church 
surrounded by trees, presents a yery picturesque appearance ; 
but unfortunately most of the ancient monumental figures de* 
scribed by Tboroton, principally of. the Molyneux family, to- 
gether with the armorial glass, zjre now in a state of dilapidated 
mutilation and destructive fracture. The stalls in th^ chancel 
are rich in decorations of carving ; but some of the designs are 
too grossly indelicate for preservation. 

Staunton lies about seven miles S. S. E. of Newark, and the 
same distance to the north east of Bingham ; and is situated in 
the vale of Belvoir, at the extremity of the county, adjoining 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, about two miles from Long 
Bennington, through which the north road passes, and is 120 
miles from London. 

The lordship of Staunton contains ISOO acres of land, and 
was inclosed in the year 1760. The soil is clay, which pro- 
duces good wheat and beans, and excellent grazing ground : 
there is a quarry of exceeding . good stone in the parish, hav- 
ing three strata; the first is thin and shivery ; only fit for the 
top dressing of roads ; the second is a hard blue stone, proper 
for building and burning into lime, which is equal in quality 
to the Barrow time in Leicestersbire^ being impervious to water; ^ 
and the third stratum is a targe flooring stone, used by the in- 
habitants in laying the . floors of their dwellings ; it has also 
been known to polish for chimney pieces. As the lime is so 
very similar in quality to the farrow ljme> it is^ supposed that 

the 
* Of this a plate may be seen in the Gent.'s Mag. toI. 76. p. 913. 
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tlie sfj^me strata of stone run from Barrow through Staunton to 
Beacon hill near Newark. 

Staunton belonged to two maiden ladies^ Anne and Emma, 
the only surviving daughters of Job Staunton Charlton, Esq. 
who served in Parliament for the borough of Newark for many 
years. He was the last male heir of this most ancient family, and 
died in January 1777. His iather was Gilbert Charlton, second 
aon of Sir Job Charlton, of Ludford in the county of Hereford^ 
baronet;' and his mother Ani^e, the eldest daughter of Harvey 
Stauntonj Jgsq. whose ancestors have been in possession of this 
place, from the time of the Saxons in 1066. This union trans- 
ferred the Staunton estate to the Charltons, and upon the death 
of Anne,, the eldest and last surviving daughter of the above 
oami^d Job Stauntpn Charlton, (who died in 1807,) she left her 
eMates at Staunton and in Yorkshire to her second cousin Eliza-. 
beth, the daughter of Job Brought Esq. of Newark, and the 
wife of the Rev. John Ashpinsbaw, LL. D. and directed by 
her last will and testament, that they and their issue should 
take the name and bear the aims of Staunton only, which w^s 
confirmed by t)ie king's sign manual June 20th, 1807, and re« 
gi^red in the College of Arms. 

The mansion, of which a plate is here annexed, is .a hand* 
aome and noble structure, with many very excellent rooms 
therein of large dimensions, and the gardens and pleasure 
grounds are vejy beautiful and extensive, from whence there 
•8 a deUghitful "view of Belvoir Castle, the seat of his grace 
the Duke of Ratkmd. Sir Mauger Staunton defended this cas*- 
tie against William the first, duke of Normandy, generally 
styled William the conqueror, and there made his composition 
and contract for his lands, and had the strongest fortress therein, 
ever since called by bis name " Staunton's Tower." 

The clmreh is a handsome structure* with a tower, contain- 
ing four bells, and is dedicated to St. Mary. In the church 
are many monuments of the Slauntons, of great antiquity. 
The Rev. Dr* Staunton, the present possessor, has made 

Q 4 great 
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great improTements in planting and ornamenting the place. 
The tower of the church and the woods about the mangion may- 
be seen from the north road between long Bennington and 
Newark.* 

SiBTRORFE had once a large mansion of the Bamells, but 
nothing now remains except a dove cote. In the church are 
some ancient tombs of the Bumell family ; on one of which/ 
Mr. Throsby in a fit of critical accuracy corrects a mistake of 
Thoroton^ by substituting 1589 for 1590. "nuiner tells us that 
here was a College founded by Geffrey le Scroops in the reign^ 
of Edward the second, the whole of which afterwards came to 
the Whalleyg. 

FtiNTHAM has a handsome Hall, the seat of colonel Thoroton, 
a descendant of Dr. Thoroton the topographer.' It is a hand^ 
some modem building on the road fronf Bingham to Newark; 
and erected on an ancient mansion of the Husseys since the 
time of Edward the third. The church contains an ancient 
cross legged figure of the 14th century > described by 6ough>t 
and vulgarly called ** Old Butler ;" but the legs are nearl]^ 
gone, and It is shamefully mutilated* Aibnner incumbent of 
this parish was an odd character, and saved upwards of I500I. 
by a most beggarly and penurious mode of life| he hts been 

known 

* A fuller account of Stftuntou, and the Staanton faintly may be seen iii 
Tboroton'f Antiqattiesof Nottingbamshtre, p. 156, (wb^re there is a eurioii^ 
rhyming pedigree doDe by one Robert Cade, with all the epitaphs and als^ 
•U the boildiugp, births, marriages, &c-) also in that very excellent and vom 
luminous work, Nicolls's History of LeicesUrshire, VoL II« pages 2^, t7f 
^ under thp head " Belvoir," 

The arms of Staunton are, argent, two chenonels SJible. Crest, a fox 
passant proper, 

Ihe present arms are ftrgent, two eherronels saUe ; and (for distmctkm) 
on a canton asnte, a quatreloil or, crest,* a fox patsaat proper^ efaarged, for 
distinction, with a quatrefoil. 

The Staantons, baronets, of Ireland (of whom. Sir George Staunton, tb^ 
f oropanion of Lord Macartney in his embassy, was the first baronet) ar^ 4ai4 
|P tfc a youuj^er branch of the family. 

f ^palchralMoQiiiie^ts. 
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known to serTe the thatchers to get a penny, and once Went lo 
Newark with a letter for the sum of twopence ! 

Elveston or Elston has an ancient mansion, th^ residence 
of Robert Waring Darwin, Esq. The village is larg^ and hail 
an hospital for ibar v?idows founded by Anne Daurwin in 1744; 
The neat church, dedicated to All Saints, contains many mona>^ 
ments of the Darwin iaauly, originally of Lincolnshire. 

The late admired Dr. Darwin, was a native of this plaoe 
and youngest son of Robert Darwin, Esq. a barrister. Afl^ 
receiving the rndtments of education at a. country schooi, lie 
went to St. John^s college, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
M/B. in 1755, and his first poetic effusions were in the Univer* 
'Mty collection of odes and elegies on the death of the lat» 
prince of Wales. These, however, are considered as not coni- 
ferrhig any distinction on the author; nor did they even 
i;ive any promises of his future excellence. Having received 
Ills degree of MJ). he found the capital overstocked, and there- 
fore selected litchfield for his professional labours, where he 
resided many years. 

He wrote several medical treatises, and in 1780 brought out 
his ** Botanical Garden ;'' afler which, impressed wit)i a thorough 
conviction of the advantages resulting from system^ he reduced 
Mtdicme to th« linnean mode of arrangement in his ^'Zoono* 
mia, or Laws of Organic Life^^' He afterwards settled at 
Derby^ and his whole life was distinguished by a regard to* the 
cause of science, and of humantty. 

Jn the Philosophical Transactions,* there is a curious paper 
by Dr. Stukeleyj describing a stone found in the grounds at 
rChe rectory here. With a skeleton impressed in it, of a most 
enorn^ous size, and which is supposed to have belonged, to ;a 
crocodile, or porpoise. The stone was supposed to have been 
brought from the neighbouring quarries of Fulbeck, through 
• the whole of which range of hills there are immense strata ef 
, atone abounding in shells and other submarine substances. 

Stokz 
• Vol. X}^X. p. 9^* 
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Stoms »t NfiWAML is a Teiy pleasant viilage« most retiredly 
situated on the banks of the Trent, though thjB post road goe$ 
Ibroagh part of it. It lies upon the fosse, and may haye been 
m Roatan stati<m ; it had also a very ancient hospital * dedi* 
oited to Su Leonard, for a master, chaplains, brethren, and 
aick persons. • 

Near the church, is a pleasing little mansion, Uie residence 
•f Sir George Smith Bnnnley, Bart, in the arrangement of 
which taste and comfort seem to haye gone hand in hand. The 
gtoands^ though on a nnall scale, are pleasing, and have an 
«xtensiTe prospect over the Tale of Trent below, and also of 
the Churck, a respectable edifice standing on arising ground in 
frtmt, and dedicated to St Oswald. The chancel is ancient, 
and the whole is kept in excellent order, so as to do away the 
complaint made by Mr. Throsby twenty years ago: here is a 
monument to the memory of the father of the present baronet 

Siokefield, as it is called, was the scene of the battle between 
Henry the seventh, and the army under the earl'of Uncoln 
who had espoused the cause of the impostor Lambeth £^nel, 
^e pretended earl of Warwick, and claimant of the crown. 
This took place in 1497, but Hall, Stow, and Holiinshed, all 
•difier with respect to the day, calling it the 6th, 16th, and 20tb, 
■of June. Bering according to tradition says, that Henry's 
head quarters were in Elston fields, and that thebatUewas 
fought close to them, the earl of Lincoln having quartered at 
Newark; but Rapin copying from the chronicles, says, ^at the 
•Icing marched so as to prevent the earl from reaching Newark, 
^and encamped between that town and the enemy, whilst the 
•earl, advancing to Stoke, encamped on the side of a hill, k 
position which we shall presently shew to be correct. The 
next day, the king having formed bis army into three ltne8,f 
iresolving that the van only should engage, and having advanc* 
ed. into the plain to oiFer battle, the earl lefi his strong po- 
sition, 

*"■ * Tanner's Mbnasticon. 

t Vide Bscon'i History of. Heniy the seventh. 
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sition> the battle commenced, and after Ibree hotnris' hard fight* 
ing, in which the insurgeQts did wonders, Irish under the earl 
of Kildare, Oermans under Martin Swart, as well as the few 
Enghsh, the whole rebel line was broken, and all the chieftains 
slain. A flight now took place in which the greatest part of 
the fbgitiyes were slain, having taken a route to the river, ia ' 
hopes of fording it, by a deep ravine (leading to Fiskerton 
Ferry) which, the tradition of that neighbourhood says, nm 
with blood. This ravine is extremely deep and steep, but now 
filled up with young plantations ; it is parallel to the modern 
road, and opens on the plain at the back of the ferry house, 
where the river is easily fordable for horses, and might even 
be passed by armed men> if there was a necessity, fiacon, in 
his history, complains that ** the relations that are left unto us 
are so naked, and negligent, (though it be an action of so recent 
memory,) as they rather declare the success of the day, than 
the manner of the fight ;*' it is evident, however, from a care* 
fnl view of the ground, compared with the difi*erent accounts, 
and by an eye not unaccustomed to such scenes, that the battle 
must have been fought in the plain between Stoke and Thorpe, 
rather than between Stoke and Elston. The total slaughter of 
both armies amounted to 7000 men ;* and though the lord 
Lovel, one of the insurgents, is stated by cotemporary histo- 
rians to have swam into the Trent on horseback, *' but could not 
recover the further side by reason of the steepnesse of the bank 
and so was drowned ;" yet Bacon adds " but another report 
leaves him not there, but that he lived long after in a cave or 
vault/* Now it is a curious fact that Bacon should have heard 
such a report, particularly when we advert to Gough's addi- 
tions to Camden, wheTe it is said that the house of Minster 
Lovel in Oxfordshire which belonged to Lord Lovel, being not 
many years ago pulled down, in a vault was found the body of 
a man, in very rich cloaths, seated in a chair, with a table and 

mass 

♦ Bacon sayf 4000 of the insurgents and all the officers, togetlier with 
ooe half of the king's vanguard, but none of note. 
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- mass book before htm. The body ims entire when found by 
the workmen^ but upon admission of the ftir> soon fell into 
-dust. From this, Mr. Gough concludes that haying retired to 
Ui own bouse» he had trusted himself to some servant, and 
afterwards been neglected through treachery, fear, or accident, 
/befalling the servant. Under all these circumstances, however, 
'St is extraordinary how the report could have arisen in Bacon's 
'iiuie» so long before this last mentioned discovery. 

It is extremely probable, from the coincidence of name and 
other circumstances, that this event formed the ground work of 
.Miss Clara Reeve's elegant romance of the «'Oid English Ba* 
ron. 

On the high .road from Newark to Worksop, is Kelhaw 
House, the seat of John Manners Sniton, £sq.> This kail, or 
house, is a plain but elegant building of brick with stone cor- 
ners and window frames, of three stories in height, standing 
in a handsome lawn on the banks of the Trent. It consists of 
,a large centre and two wings; the lawn and grounds, though 
jiot very extensive, are yefc^extaremely pleasing and kept in good 
order ; and the view of Newark, across the river, forms a fine 
prospect from the house. It had for some time been unoccu- 
pied, but is again inhabited by the ^roily. Close to the 
grounds there is a very curious wooden bridge over the Trent, 
which, however, docs not seem exactly to justify Mr.Throsby's 
observation of its being '< apparently the miMt complex roan 
ever formed." The village is small, but comfortable ; and the 
church, dedicated to St. Winifred, has a very handsome tower, 
ai\d also a richly wrought monument of the last lord Lexington 
and his lady, o( fine statuary marble, but the figu^-es strangely 
placed back to back. He holds a coronet in one hand, and a 
book in the other which rests upon a scull, whilst the lady has 
a ring, the emblem of matrimonial happiness in this world, and 
eternal dura^tion in the next. The inscription states the family 
Dt' Sutton to have flourished here from time immemorial, and 
their claim to the title to be as old as 1251, at which time Bow« 

K4 
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landtStttton married Alice> sister and coheir ta Robert lord Lex- 
iogton. 

AvERHAM^ or Aram, was anotWr seat of the family, boCaoW' 
dismantled and disparked. The church has some curjoos alle- 
gorical memorials of South and Tou, &c. with many. moHU- 
Tpents> particularly -of .the first lord> who« as Thoroton says** 
" very much increased his patrimonyir. ever kept a plentiful 
sober house, and was much out of purse for Charles the firsts 
who created him a Peer/' He is described as a loyal subject, a> 
lover of his country, a good husband, father> friend, landlord, 
master, and neighbour. On a monumeat of, Sir William SuU 
ton, there are recorded 

" Eight of each sex ; of each an equal part. 
Ushered to heaven their father, and the other 
Remained behind him to attend their mother." 

' At Beestrorp£, in this neighbourhood, there is a good seat 
belonging to Thomas Bristow, Esq. and there was a Charity 
School, supported by a small endowment, and voluntary con* 
tributions ; but it is now no more. The hall is a spacious man- 
sion, quite in . the old style of James's reign, with pointed 
roofs, an ancient hall, a tower, and some very extensiye o^: 
fices. There were several other ancient seats here, good spe- 
cimens of old times, Deanshall, Earlston, &c* but these hare 
been all pulled down. 

North and South Muskbaus on the great north road now 
form one village of upwards of a mile and half in length. The 
church is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, is situated in the centre of 
the village, and has a respectable Gothic appearance being 
as old as the 14th century at least : here are some old menu* 
ments. 

In South Muskham is the Grange, a very pleasing resi- 
dence, thfi seat of William Dickenson Rastall, Esq. who h^s 
distinguished himself as a topographer of some of the most 
interesting parts of his native county. Part of the house was: 
: built 
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built ab6at the close of the seventeenth centory, the other part 
is more receDt> and having two neat wings in the modern style - 
the whole is now a neat and convenient abode> with good plea- 
sore grounds^ &c. 

In North Muskham is Muskham Hous^y i. saperb modern 
edifice* built in 1793^ the residence of Joseph Pocklington, 
Esq. It stands on the east side of the north road, and consists 
of a centre of very fine elevation, and two wings ; with of- 
ficcjj on a very extensive scale. 

A singular character died at this village in 1805 ; his name 
Wa9S* About thirty years before his decease, he made a vow 
never to step out of his house on any account ; and notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his friends scrupulously adhered to it 
, until his death. 

WiNTHORP£ Hall, the seat of R. Pocklington, Esq. is also in 
this neighbourhood, and is an elegant building of two stories 
on a rustic basement The plantations and grounds are very- 
extensive ; and on a gentle rise which commands charming 
prospects, particularly over the vale of Bel voir, there is an ck:- 
tagonal temple with a table made out of part of the wrecks of 
die Spanish floating batteries destroyed at the memorable at- 
tack on Gibraltar. 

Holme, a village three miles from Newark, and in this vi- 
jcinity, is highly deserving the notice of the antiquary, on ac- 
count of its Church, This village, in the seventeenth century, 
belonged to Sir Thomas Barton, knight ; whose fortune having 
been acquired by the woollen manufacture, he was not asham- 
ed to confess it, but placed the following distich in the windows 
of his mansion, 

" I thauk God, and ever shall j 
It was the sheep, that paid for all.*' 

The church> or rather chapel, has some monuments of the 

family in the chancel. On the north side stands a very large 

and curious altar tomb with two recumbent figures of a man 

9 and 
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and woman^ and below a very striking figure of an .emaciated 
youth in the last stage of a decline.- 

Over the south porch is a chamber called '* Nan Scott?s," It 
hi said, by traditiim, that the last great plague was particularly 
fatal to this village; at which time this Anne Scott retired Co 
the room here mentioned,* with a sufficient quantity of food to 
last her several weeks. Having remained unnoticed until her 
provisions were expended, she ventured to return to the village, 
which she found entirely deserted, only one person, bendee 
herself, of its former inhabitants, being a^live* Shocked by 
the horrors of the scene, she- is said to have returned to this 
chamber, where she took up her residence again for the re« 
mainder of a long life. 

Cromwell stands on the great north road, a little beyond 
Muskham. The village is but small, but is remarkable for a 
handsome parsonage which owes much to the late in\nimbent« 
the Rev. Dr. Rastall. It was «« ancientley the seate of Crum- 
well which was raised in Sir Raufe Crumwell to Lord Crome- 
well of Tattershall in Lincolnshire, and Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land in the time of Henry the siacth, and died- sans issue.''* 

Carlton upon Trent is a pleasant village on the same great 
troad, with a very handsome and comraodious^ inn. The man- . 
sion house was built about the middle of the last century, and 
was long the residence of Sir William Earle Welbyv Bart . The 
small chapel is curious; and the tourist cannot fail to observe a 
small house by the road side with a large horse-shoe in brick* 
work at the end of it. It seems whimsical; but the editor of 
these sheets could not procure any information respecting, it. 

The Collegiate Church, and town of 

SOUTHWELL, 

He to the west of Newark, on the opposite side of the river. It 
is seated on a gentle eminence, embosomed in trees, and in the 

centre 

• Harl. Col. S68. 
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centre of an amphitheatre of swelling hillsj on a fertile soif/ 
well wooded, and their bases washed by the little river Greet; 
so much celebrated for its red trout. This town is very much 
vedoced in size of late years ; and we have been informed that the 
^undations of a whole street have been at times discovered ran* 
Bidg in an east and west direction, in a part of the immediate vici- 
nity where now there are no other traces of inhabitants; but the 
hamlets of East and West Thorpe, which are contiguous to it, 
appearing to form part of it, and going under the same name, 
the tourist will generally consider it as a pretty large, but 
much scattered country town, without referring to these local 
distinctions. It is properly divided into two parts; the jBvr- 
gage or *' Burridge,*' and the Prebendage : the former of whicb 
4:omprebends all that space between the market place and the 
river Greets whilst in the other is the Collegiate Church and its 
property. 
. That this was a Roman station, there can be no doubt ; 
Uioogh antiquaries have quarrelled about its name. On the 
Burridge hilt are the remains of a Roman fosse, evidently the 
Burgus, or camp ; and many old Roman bricks have been found 
in the ruins of ibe prebendal houses and the late discovery of 
the foundation of the Roman bridge in the Trent* near to Win- 
thorpe, from which to Southwell, the road has been traced by 
Mr. Dickinson, has tended very much, in that gentleman's opi- 
nion, to confirm the belief that Southwell was the true Ad 
PoNT£M of the Romans. Horsley indeed, in his Britannia Ro« 
mana, whilst commenting on the sixth Iter, thinks that if the 
distance of Ad Pontem from Margidunum is set off from the 
station near East Bridgeford, it will brJng us to Fanidon over 
against Southwell ; but he adds, that though Newark has by 
some been supposed to be the place which Bede calls " Tiovul- 
fingaceaster," yet that termination seeming to imply a Roman 
station somewhere in its neighbourhood, (which he did not be- 
Ueve Newark to have been,} might apply to Southwell '< an 
ancient place> but on the wrong side of the river.*' He still, 

however. 
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however, considers Ad Pontem as having been in this neigh- 
bourhood^ and even this admiBsion is considered by Mr. Dick- 
inson as in favour of his opinion. The Saxon name of Tiovul* 
fingaceaster is said by this latter gentleihan to mean, (when 
analysed) " the place where much industry was employed in 
laying hands on the multitude f Tiolas signifying industry in 
Saxon, Vulgus being the Latin for multitude, Fengar, Saxon, to 
Uiy hands oi^ and Ceaster, the Saiton for castrum, alluding to the 
baptismal ceremony performed by Paulinus first archbishop of 
York, in Which the crowd were dipped in the Trent as soon as 
they were converted. The modern appellation is said by Dug« 
dale, to have arisen from a spring or well to the southward of 
the churchk 

Leland in his Itinerary, in the reign of Henry the eighth 
says, *' Southwell town is metely well builded, bot there is no 
market public. The minster of our lady is laf ge but of no 
pleasant building, but rather strong.*' Us appearance, how- 
ever, at the present day is such as even Leland might have ad- 
mired, (though more a man of industry than of taste,) as much 
has of late years been done to give it a thorough repair. For 
this purpose a contribution has been set on foot, as far back as 
1804, the whole of this venerable pile having been long in a 
state of almost absolute ruin.* 

At present its extreme length is^ 306 feet ; its breadth 59 ; and 
the length of the cross aisle from north to south is 121 feet. 
All historians have agreed* in attributing its first foundation to 
Paulinus, archbishop of York, who was sent by Pope Gregory, 
by the advice of St. Augustine, in order to establish Christianity 
in this island. This was in 627, on the Easter day in which 
year, he baptized Edwin the Great, king of Northumberland^ 
with his whole court at York ; in which conversion, however. 
Vol. XIL R the 

* Towards ficcompllihing this praiseworthy design, Col. Eyre set a muni* 
licent example by subscribing IflOI.; many others have come forward hand- 
sonely ; and the dean and chaptet having contributed largely^ every exeriioa 
is now making to complete the design. 
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the saint seeing to have beea much aseisled by the queen Etbel- 
burgB> daughter of Ebaiild kipg of Keat, wbabad been already 
conirerted* 

Daring a succeasioa of ages, until the dissoluticm, this eburc)i 
bad been encouraged and. endowed by the liberality of both 
jnooarchs and nobles, and protected by the decrees of popes> and 
the regulations of various pr^latea; and it is said by Mr. BajstaUj. 
that scarce a person was advanced to the see of York that did not 
render it more independent on his promotioiri, whilst its cmn 
members always manifested their attention by some augmeo* 
iation of its revenues, whenever they had been loog in the eiH 
joyment of their benefices* la the early part of Henry's reign^ 
its charities were dissolved, and that order of its priests ex- 
pelled; and soon after, it shared in the general wreck of colle- 
giate foundations. It was, notwithstanding, declared by act «f 
Parliament In Henry's 34th year (1542) to be the mother churcb 
of Nottinghamshire ; a favour which it owed, partly to Cran- 
mer, and partly to the intercessions of the gentry of the county. 
In Edward's reign the chapter was dissolved and granted to th^ 
Duke of Northumberland, but restored by Mary to the arch- 
bishop and chapter, in whose hands the property still remain?- 
and queen Elizabeth^ in her 37th year, ordained a fiew code f f 
laws, which, with some occasional decrees of dif&rent arch- 
bishops, form its present municipal law* 

It suffered much in the civil wars, being sequestrated, but 
afterwards restored; but it has not even yet recovered the 
damages done by Cromwell's troops, who converted it iiuo. a 
stable for their hordes, broke down the monqmeuts, and ran- 
sacked the grave» of the dead for lead and' other valuable^ 
Even as late as^ 17d3, some of the iron rt^gs^, driv,en into the 
walls to fasten the horses to, were still in existence. It was 
also damaged considerably hy being set on fire by l^ghtiung on 
the 5th of Nov. 171 K 

Generally speaking, this great mass of building has sustained 
little alteration^ except in some of the windows^ whose Sa»»a 
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arches have given place to the Gothic pointed ones of the 14th 
century. Indeed there is still a tradition that the most an(;iem 
part of it, which is pure Saxon^ was built in the short reign of 
the usurper Hajrold ; and the pillars in this part of it are large^ 
plain, and singularly raassiye. The capitals too are sparingly 
decorated, the arches simple, singular,, and heavy, and ^he roof 
of timber. All of which Mr. Rastall seems to consider as in 
favour of the U'iaditipiu* Upon the whole, there is no doubt 
that, with the exception of St. Augustine'9 at Canterbury, 
founded in 605, this is the oldest building now in existence in 
this kingdom* 

. In approachiiig^ this venerable edi%e on - the north side, the 
visitor will notice a Gothic gaievfray.wii^ reducinig parapets ^ 
.at this spot, in poiint of scenery, the gateway occupying th^ 
foregroi^nd, and the Chapter House and nprth side of t^e 
church se^n through it ^n perspective, have a very picturesque 
effect, Jn thj, western ^val I, a Saxon gateway seems coeval 
with the earlier part of the building. A recent architectural 
critict observ.es, , th^t the parts of this gateway' are plain jambs 
and an abacus, supporting a sen^icircujar arch with two facies 
by ,way of architrave ; aboye the head of the arch has been 

.fixed, pro,bably iii tjhe 14tb centgry, a recess with. an Ogee 
head* but the §tat^e is. gone. Through the gateway, the tou- 
rist will h§ive a direct^v^ew pf the west front, with the Chapter 
House on the left, and some ryund monastic buildings on the 
right; the whole giving an.hearf felt impression by its appearance, 
at once striking from its grandeur, and venerable from the r<e- 
collection that it, has lasted ii\or^ than a thousaiid years. 
T.h\3 west front consists of two lof^y square towers, <}ivid9d ^ 

. into seven stories, and decorated with ornamented windows, 
and arched recesses; whilst between the towers are the western 
entraiice and the great window. These, however, are insertions 
of a later date than the orij^inal edifice, having pointed heads 

Rd a^d 

• William Dickinson Hastall, Esq. published some wofkt onder the name 
ef Dickinson only ; and others since be inherited the name of Rastall. 
* Vide Pursuits of Architectural InnoTBtloD; in the Gent9. Mag » 
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and much tracery ; and even the battlements are a departure- 
from the original Saxon design. 

The north side is most strictly Saxon ; having five stories, with 
breaks or pilasters between the windows ; and even the upper 
row of windows are circular: the elevation terminates with a 
plain parapet^ and the porch assimilates to the grand de- 
sign. 

On entering at the western door, the visitor is much struck 
with the extreme similarity of the interior to Rochester Cathe- 
dral ; but he soon leaves the plainness of Saxon architecture, 
for all the richness and elegance of the meridian pride of Gothic 
architecture of the 141th century, displayed in the Screen at the 
entrance of the choir. This has, in different parts, large arched 
openings with recesses^ the arches bordered by pediment finish- 
ing with entablatures; and the whole made completely similar 
on both sides. The interior of the screen, however, composes a 
kind of cloyster of three divisions, full of the richest and most 
delightful tracery. This cloyster work presents an extraordi- 
nary mode of geometrical support in the groins, which, though 
on a miniature scale, forms an incontestable proof of the great 
skill in roofing and in arching of the Gothic architects; fbr 
there are no spandrils to the ribs, *' they being left to seek their 
pointed flight, independent of any such seeming assistance ; in 
the diagonal line behind the ribs there is open tracery filling 
in that narrow space ; nothing can exceed the lightness, and it 
may be said, the magic touch of these vaulted bows." Through- 
out th« whole of this splendid work, the minutiae of mouldings and 
ornaments are delicate and rich to excess; " in fine, this screen 
'fioay be held as one of the gems of ecclesiastical decoration in this 
part of the north : a jewel most worthy to be prized, and by these 
•men of taste and discernment who have, to the high honour of 
•this church, so long kept it unsullied and free from all dilapi- 
dation, or more fatal improtement. In the renovation of this 
work, great pains have been taken not only to preserve iu 

beauties. 
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"beaaties* but to restore as much of its ancient splendour as posr 
«lble ; and great judgement seems displayed in the placing the 
names> or rather titles, of the various incumbents over their 
stalls, which has the effect of carrying the mind of the spec- 
tator back to the earliest times. The tourist is now led into 
the avenue extending to the Chapter House, in which the part 
below the windows consists of recesses with columns and 
arches enriched with heads in ancient costume, adding much to 
the beauty of the pointed windows with their pleasing tracery, 
and the rich light groins of the roof. With respect to the ex^ 
terior of the Chapter House, Mr. Rastail very justly observes 
that it does not boast a profusion of ornament, though its battle* 
ments and buttresses are light and well finished, and ia a good 
taste. Its interior indeed is much superior; and the arch of en* 
trance has always arrested the attention of visitors, being superior 
perhaps to any thing else of the kind in the kingdom. The 
double entrance fs indeed replete with grace; its ornaments are 
niany» and the running foliage of vines and other plants is in 
a style of alto relief incredibly rich and au'y.* The roof is of 
9tone work; and, though not so richly ornamented as in other 
parts, is yet light, simple, and elegant. In the wall are many 
niches forming the stalls^ extending quite round the roomie 
separated from each other by small cylindrical columns. The 
variety in the devices which ornament these niches is extreme ; 
as no two of them are alike* The windows form fine specimens 
of the later Gothic ; but their sainted and armorial glass has 
}ong been destroyed. It is to be hoped, however, that the in* 
troductioa of modern stained glass will here once more 
" Teach light to counterfeit a gloom !" 

In shorty as it has been well observed, altogether the columns, 
R3 arches, 

* The writer of Parsaits of Architectural Innovation, is of opinion, from 
the costume of the heads, &c. being a king and queen, a.biihop, ladies of 
varioii) ranks, fcc. that this part is of the age of Henry the second ; but Mr. 
EasUll refers the whole to the reign of Edward the third, whilst he attributes 
the chijir to that of I^dward the first. 
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arches, gMeries, windows, groins, mouldings, and ornaments, 
both of the exterior and interior, are truly genuine, and full of 
tb^t infinite variety that particularly characterises, and which 
perhaps gives to Southwell a celebrity not possessed by any 
other similar fabric. * 

Carter, in his work on Ancient Sculpture^ has given many 
specimjens froDi this church, principdly illustrative of antique 
head dresses. He thinks the very ancient hieroglyphical sculp^ 
tore (o^ a man drawing the teeth 6f a lion, accompanied by a 
lamb, and angel, and a dragon, which is placed over the door«> 
way leading to the belfVy) alludes to David whilst keeping 
his fatber^s sheep ; but Mr. Rastall considers it as typical of 
Christ, and supposes it to be tbe most ancient specimen of Saxon 
sculpture in existence in this kingdom, perhaps even ante- 
cedent to the building of the church ! 

The Tombs here are not very numerous; and seemed of so 
little consequence to Thoroton, that be has not given a single 
engraving of them. The oldest is in the north aisle, and is ex- 
actly in the shape of a modern coiSn, under a circular arch > 
there are also several altar tombs ; but the brasses have been 
stolen, the figures mutilated, and in some instances destroyed. 
The most worthy of notice is that of archbishop SanJTys within 
the rails near to the altar. It is a large alabaster altar tomb with 
bis effigies reclining upon it, and haying on the front his widow 
and nine children kneeling, with a Latin epitaph at pne end. 

In tbe Churchyards was a College for the chauntry priests, 
of which ther^are some remains; but tUe Vicarage, which once 
possessed some curious carvings, was taken down in 1780. 

Froni the wells in this churchjrafd^ and others, this modern 
name is said to have arisen. On the right of the cloyster ^as 
the Holy well; and the Lady's well was also within the conse- 
crated ground, b^t filled up in consequence of a clergyman 
being drowned ii^ it in a dark night«'^ 

Many 

^ St. Catharine's 'fVell is in West-tborpe, «n4 is celebrated for rheamatic 
cures. The South well, called the I^ord's well. Is about lialf a mile Sj. £. froBi 
the town. 
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f M«ny discoveries bftve been made- here in digging.; and* 
P)Bck« in his Desiderata Carlosa (Book 6,) gives an accennt of a 
body being found- in the south aisle dresded in cloth of sil?er 
tissue; with leather boots^ a wand' by his sid<r> and on his breast 
somethingllke a silver cup- with an acom or bunch of leaves on 
itstopv Some have supposed \i\m to be one of the family of 
€aux ; but Wp. GOugh considers him as a Religious from the 
chaiice; and crozier. His skull was thin and very transparent; 
and his teeth were all sound, and taken away by the spectators > 
even the stitching of the boots was in preservation, though the 
leather tore like paper. 

In the British Museum* is a grant by Elizabeth in the year 
1585, which enumerates the foundation and statutes by Henry 
the eighth and Mary; and then enacts that all vicars and 
niinisters of this church, three times, per day, shall assemble 
s^t soc^ hq^s^ as the archbishop shall, appoint, decently and 
reverently in the choir, each in his station and place, and each 
in his choral habi^; also that the Scripture shall be preached 
every dominical day or festival; that if any prebendary shall 
neglect his duty, he shall forfeit ten js^illings which shall be 
given to the p^son who supplies his place, or if no such person, 
then, to the poor of the town of Southwell ; the vicars and 
§ingers, to forfeit a penny to be divided amongst the others; 
that the choir service shall be performed by six skilled in music,, 
and by six instructed in the same. " Moreover if any canon, 
or any other mepojber of the chufch, shaU be convicted either 
of heresy against the law of Gjod, or of treason, simony, 
usury, perjury, knowntheft, voluoj^ury l^omicide, adultery, forni- 
cation, or dilapidation of the goods of the church, by two compe* 
tent witnesses, or by bis <^wn confession, or by the notoriety of 
the fact, he shall withouti delay be deprived of his canonry> 
prebend^ or wha^ver plaqe he may hold in ^be church i" and it 
seems that, in days of Catholicism, the vicars were forbidden to 
have any fem^^e servants, but those whose ages exempted them 

E 4 from 

* A jscoQgh's Catalogae, 4934, 2. 
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from all suspicion of airioroas inclinattoQ^ Regulations so 
strict could not fail of producing a decent and orderly behaviour 
in these^ almost monastic^ institutions; nay* were perhaps 
▼ery necessary, if we are to believe all the stories of monkish 
knavery and wickedness so often bandied about at the time of 
the Reformation. But scandal was even busy in the 17th cen- 
tury, when one Gervase Lee was fined in the Star chamber for 
a libel contained in a ballad, which Mr. Ra^tall has preserved; 
one stanza of which runa thus ; 

"Again they hold of their Virgix\ Mary 

£cee quern honunt ett cohabitarej 

And neither keep bakehoose. brewhoase, nor dairy^ 

Nor any residence, nor t^ll os Quart V* 

The whole Establishment now consists of $ixteen prebendaries* 
or canons holding prebends, six vicars choral, organist>«ir sing- 
ing men, six choristers, and six boys as probationers, a regis- 
ter to the chapter, a treasurer, auditor, verger, &c. 

Here also are two annual .synods, at which all the Notting- 
hamshire clergy attend ; and over which a certain number of 
the prebendaries and other clergymen are nominated by the 
archbishop of York to preside. 

The civil government is distinct from that of the county in 
general, and called the '' Soke of Southwell cum Scrooby/' 
Adjoining to the church is a Free school under the care of the 
chapter, the master of which is chosen by thttu, but must b^ 
approved by the archbishop. 

There are also two fellowships and two scholarships in St« 
John^s College, Cambridge, to be presented by the master and 
fellows of that college to such persons as they shall think 
proper, who have been choristers of Southwell. These were 
founded by Dr. Keton, canon of Salisbury, in the reign of Henry 
the eighth. 

With respect to the Prebends, there were ien existing before 
the Conquest: the most ancient a^re the three belonging to 
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Nprwell, consisting of iVbrwW/ OvaraU, Palace- hall, and Tenia 
Pars ; next come Narmanton, a small hamlet in the vicinity ; 
Oxtan Prima and Secunda; Wodbarough; North and Sotuh 
Muskham; ^ndSacrista, a local and kind of oj£cial prebend^ 
its re?enae8^ in addition to some lands in Southwell, arising 
from the pentecostal offerings. 

The six established since the Conquest are Beckingham, he* 
verton, Dunham, Halloughton or Hawton, Hampton, and Eatonf 
or Idleton, which last was founded in 19B9. The prior of Thur« 
garton also claimed a right to a stall in the choir> superior to 
those of the prebendaries, which was allowed to him ; and it 
still preserved with his name on it. In 1576, it was ordered 
that the Resident Prebendary was to have all the tythe pigs, &c. 
for bis household expense, with all other profits of the jurisdic- 
tion; and every residentiary, vicar choral, or singing man, 
being disposed to epter into commons with him, was to pay 
from 3«. 4^« tp 23. 24^ per week. 

The house (of modern erection) appointed for the resident 
prebendary, is a very handsome building at the east end of the 
chi|rch> and is worthy the most elegant domestic establishment; 
but in 1706 it was decreed, as a safeguard of ecclesiastical 
economy, that an entertainment of no greater expense than 3/. 
shonld be provided by each new prebendary when installed > 
he was at the same time obliged to give 2/. for the benefit of the 
library. The JResidence is taken in regular rotation. 

The Arcbbisbop's Pai«ac£ situated on the south side of the 
Minster yard, within what was once palled the Little, or New 
Park, was once an elegant build ing, according to the ancient 
taste. The scite of the mansion still belongs to the see; and 
Thoroton observes *' the archbishop had a very fair palace here 
demolished in the late rebellion ; some think it was built by 
Cardinal Wols^y, and if it were not, I should guess at the arch- 
bishops Boihes, for they or one of them builded a <:hapel joynr 
iitg to the south wal) of the church, whiph by negligence in the 

late 
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htte urars' i» myir titberly> raine(f> zs is also a rery fine marble 
tomb, &cv** 

Even in rums^ as Mr* Rastall obaerres^ it retains much of it^ 
ancient grandersr, shewing its original magnificence and extent. 
fo the eastern wing were the rooms of state ;* the western, 
occupied by the offices ; and the noiiii containing the cbapeh 
and^ great haH; which may be said to remain entire> though 
nraeb of its anCvque beauty is destroyed by a modem fitting up 
a^ a dottiestic residence* In this is a room, lighted by the 
great west window of the ancienf hall> and appropriated to the 
justices of the Soke ibr their sessions ; and the quadrangle, once 
mirrounded by the offices, is new conTerted into a pleasant and 
romantic bowling green. 

The ruins are strll extensive, with many pointed gables, 
Gdhic windows, and' circular chimnies of the age of Henry 
the eiglith, still remaining ; and being' deeply overshadowed 
with ivy, and embosomed in trees, they add much to the ro- 
mantic beauty of Southwell. 

During the crvil wars, it was completely gutted of every 
thing that was valuable, or useful ; and there are still many tra- 
ditional stories respecting it One of these is recorded by 
Throsby, who says that, in 1740, in clearing away the vaults of 
this palace, the workmen found the entire skeleton of a man 
standing upright, with boots and spurs on, and some part of his 
military arnis lying at his feet. Near to this was a skull with 
the head of an axe in the cleft, with which it may be supposed 
this persen wa% killed. This discovery has tfaerefere given ad- 
ditional credit to a local tradition that a deserter or spy had been 
taken up in Southwell, when Charles the first was there, and 
that some of the soldiers had thrust him into a vault or well 
where he lost his life. 

The archiepiscopal Parks were once four in number; but 
have been divided and enclosed since the destructi^ of the 
palace in the civil wars. It appears also that the lands o^.tha 
see were sold during the usurpation for about 5000/. During 

those 
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«ho66 unhappy iknes^ Charles the first was often here; and, Kke 
most other places at that period, it often experienced the fet« 
<>f war J it is saidi, indeed, that the garrison of Newark once cut 
«6 pieces here the greatest part of a Parlidnrentarian regi- 
itfent.^ 

The head quarters of the king were sometimes at the palace^ 
and soibetinie^ at the Inn, particularly on the 6th of May 1646^ 
v^heh he came here privately, and surrendered himself to the 
Sicoicfa commissioners. Peck in his Desiderata, Vol. II. Book 
9, gives (from Rushwortb) a whining letter from the Scotch 
army, denying' that the king had made ternrs; asserting that he 
was fo^r sothe days id th^ir ariiky i^ithout thdr knowing him ; 
talkmg miith of a wiUne&s in Hearen, and of the Covenant; and 
almost saying in plain terms, ** now that we have him, what 
will you give for him/*? 

The apartment in which the king dined that day is still in 
i^xhtence, and nearly in its original state. It is on the south 
isiae, or left hand of the gateway of the Saracen*s Head at the 
upper part of the churchyard ; the removal of which sign, some 
time ago, discovered the o!d one of the King's Arms cut in 
stone, but which being probably unfashionable in the days of 
Hepublicanisra had been superseded, or rather covered, by that 
which now exists. A little before the king's death, this same 
iapaHnient was used by Cromwell when he was sent to oppose 
th^ northern army ; the palace having been rendered unfit fot 
bis reception, by the soldiers who had attended the commis^ 
kioners having stripped all the lead off the roof. 

A Story is current in the town, and mentioned by ThroSby, 
jt)f the unfortunate monarch ai one of his visits here during tihe 
decline of his ajPairs, which imports, that walking about the town 

and 

• A Mr. Cludd was at that time a conspicuous character here, and his in- 
fluence great as a Parliamentary partizan. A coxcomical servant of his 
being sent to London to give some information respecting the approach of the 
toyal arm j, he wa« asked ^' How matters went on in Nottinghamshire V* 
To which he replied, " Verjr well I I and my master role all there ! ! I'* 
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and being unknown, he entered the shop of one Lee, ft fanatio 
shoemaker, whom he desired to take his measure for a pair of 
shoes: but Lee after some little hesitation refused to perform 
this ofiice> sa^^ing that 4e- was the customer whom he had seen 
ill a dream the preceding night, and of whom he had been 
warned* as a man devoted to destruction, being told at the same 
lime that those who worked for him would never thrive I 
Throsby gives a Mr. Savage as the narrator of the tale ; but we 
imagine it is like many others told ailer the events have taken 
place. 

Southwell cannot be said to possess any Trade; but its 
Ma&ket, held on a Saturday, is one of the best in the county. 
It also has a Fair on Whitmonday^ for horses^ homed cattlcj 
sheep, and merchandis^e. 

A Public Walk or, parade has been made on the north sid^ 
of the churchyard in 1784. This is commodious,, well shaded 
from the weather on every side, extending the whole length of 
the churchyard, and pleasingly planted with trees and shrubs; 
but we cannot help thinking that a spot for cheerful and loqua- 
cious rambling might be found mor^ appropriate than the som« 
bre purlieus of decay ing mortality. 

The County Bridewell is used as a prison for the yarious 
manors belonging to the archbishopric, within the county. This 
fdiiice was first erected in 1656 j and many additions, together 
with the surrounding walls, were built in 1787. Its situation is 
airy and healthful, upon the decline of a gcintle hill, and close 
to the Burgage Green, which is opposite to, the entrance, la 
this plape means .have been judiciously taken to separate the 
various descriptions of offenders; and both in appearance an(| 
arrangement it bears a miniature reseipblance to the Coldbath 
Fields prison of the metropolis ; but a late writer complains 
much of some of the interior regulations,* the separation of 
offenders being in the following manner; males, for petty of* 

fences, 

^ In the Gents. Mag. Vol. 76, puge t06, mny be seen a complete icUnogr^t 
phical description of this place, by Mr* ^ielc). 
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fences^ one room and a small court-yard ; vagranbi a court-yard, 
a day and sleeping room for males/ and others for females ; 
faulty sefvaiits, a coOrt-yard and apartments ; three solitdry 
cells, with iron gratings over the doors, *• through whicii tho»e 
in solitary confinement are enabled to see and converse with 
the female felons in their chambers or on the steps." When 
Mr. Nield wrote, an arrangement also existed, which has since 
been in some measure remedied ; he says, that in the floor of the 
felon's day room there " is a trapdoor, on opening which you 
descend by ten steps into a loathsome hole or dungeon, about 
14 feet by 10, with three wooden bedsteads, on which lay some 
short dirty straw, and pieces, or bits of dirty ragged rugs* The 
only ventilation or glimmering light this miserable place re« 
ceives, it through an. iron- grating, two feet ten by only eight 
inches, and level with the cotirt: in this damp and loathsome 
dungeon seven of the prisoners heavily ironed sleeft every 
night/' Iti repeating these animadversions, we mean not 
vtantanly to advocate, the cause of the guilty ; but surely the 
spirit> if not the ktier, of English law requires not such addi^ 
tional punishment to be inflicted even upon convicif. That 
loathsome dungeons were forniterly the prisons of the accused, as 
well as of the condemned, is but too true ; and it is no doubt 
proper that prisons, in addition to the punishment of confine- 
ment, should make their inhabitants both fiel and think : but 
surely this may always be done with a due regard to health and 
personal cleanliness ; one of which is a blessing, and the other a 
virtue whkh forms the corner stone of the physical and moral 
welfare of human nature. 

The Civil Government of Southwell may be called ampfd" 
biaus, being divided between the clergy and laity ; the preben- 
dage being under the jurisdiction of the one, and the burgage 
subject to the other. It is thus the head of a peculiar jurisdic- 
tion, both civil and ecclesiastical ; twenty towns, (or villages) 
being within its liberty, or civil limits, for which a sessions of 
the peace is held, independent of th^ county; whilst the eccle* 

siastical 
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siasiical extend over twenty-eig^t. The civil adminirtration U 
held At Southwell and at Scrooby, by the jastices, nominated 
by the archbishop, but acting under a commission from the 
crown ; and the Chapter in the person of their vicar general exer- 
cise all episcot>al functions within the peculiar, .except ordina- 
tion and confirmation. 

Upton is a handsome village near Southwell, with a small 
Oothic church dedicated to St PeCer. Throsby tells us that in 
his- time, the village just contained as many inhabitants as there 
are days in the year ; but Leap year must surely have made 
some difference in this very nice calculation f The village con- 
sists principally of farm houses, but a starch manuiactory has 
been some time established. Some land had been willed here 
in perpetuity, for the purpose of repairing the church, the 
balance of annual profit to be given to the poor soldiers 
travelling through, and any overbalance to be at the discretion 
of the inhabitants. rBy this means (the lands being worth 
about twenty pounds per annum) the church is kept in good 
order ; but any trilling tMtlances are now employed to find mi- 
litia men, and to ease the parish rates. 

NoiXANTON is a parish close to ■ Southwell ; and here Tho- 
roton tells us was an ancient capital messuage, the seat of the 
Hunts, merchants of the staple in Nottingham in the reign of 
Edward the fourth, since which period, the Cart wrights built a 
house «f brick and stone. iBdingley village or chapelry is in the 
parish^ and is worthy notice for its amall but ancient chapel 
-with curious zigzag ornaments over the western entrance. 
Another chapel is now occupied as a barn* 

Wkvckboubne, now the seat of P. Pegge Burnell, Esq. has 
long been the property of that faimiiy, who built the hallbo^ise. 
It was anciently the property of the priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. The chapel near the house has a very conspicuous 
.tower, and contains several monuments of the Burhells, one an 
armed knight, but mostly illegible except a very modern one for 

D'Arcy Burnell, Esq. in 1779. 

t Kersali 
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Keratdl ia merely nofci^d J^f^ i^ baviipg onc^ .Had a Qiuilgsr^^ 
meeting, ^and turyii^g ground ; but ijk <ft>rmcr 1)99 Jong b^«»ii 
abandoned* 

EvR^iNG V11XA.GB is nearly.a voile in lengUj, b^it not «iq«|illy 
populous, as its habitations are much scattered. 1|ha reotoifyis 
an elegant building, . for its siae,^ with very hjuadsome pleasure 
ground^, and the church is respectable. There is gre^t rea^^mlP 
believe that this was the residence of that &niily from which 
sprung Will Scarlei the Iriend of Robin Hood ; for about l^t 
period, Robert Scarlet and Beatrix bis wife gave landa be.ne :(o 
the monks of Rufford abbey, . for which the monks jn reUnrn 
gave him a sbe goat, and to his wife a cow ! this^ howeref, is 
the j$r5^ and last instance we have ever met with pf jQionks giv- 
ing any thing in this world, though very prjodigal of. the ne^t ! 
Turning to the southward, we now <}(U»e to ,KiaTUV«TjQrN 
Hall, the seat of Mrs. Wkethatm^ a]arge.jnodern buil,dMlg of 
.three stories, with two prx>jectiag octagonal wings , tower 
fashion, and the whole topped with hattlemen^s. It stands 
near the village, and has aii^ndsame lawnwilhan extensive 
piece of water in front, finely diversified by rising swells. .Xb« 
village is but small, and is situated on the Mansfield rx>ad; the 
church, dedicated to St. Swithin, basa large pbanci^Ii.^xid.^cMne 
relics of old monumental s tonesi.and crosses. 

Near this is Hexgrane, anciently a park, with evid^t ves- 
tiges of a Roman encampment placed on a bill. Jn some upots, 
the ditch and vallum may still be traced, but the intfu-roediat^ 
lines have been completely destroyed hy the pjoiigh. Abpu^ 
three miles south-west from this, at Combe's farm to the- left, of 
the Mansfield road, is another, of which a drawing may be seen 
in the Bth volume of Archaeoiogia. It commands a most exten- 
sive view over the forest, and that indefatigable antiquary 
Major Rooke, very justly obsejTFes that from thip, and others, 
we have great reason to admire t^e judgement of the Romans in 
their choice of these situations^ as tbey not only have cleax 
prQsp.ect$ over the surrounding country, but sire so situated, that 

intelligence 
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intelligence might always be conveyed by signals. Mr. ttsLi-^ 
tall is of opinion that these works are not Roman ; it is true tbslt 
they may have originally been British ; but that they were ako 
of Roman occupancy is proved by the discovery of the coins 
and other antiquities. 

Halam is a small village, with some rude paintings in its 
church windows. Throsby has given some drawings of these ; 
and, as they are nothing more than Adam< digging and Eve 
thinning, they almost tempt us to date their origin from an 
older period than the introduction of armorial blazonry up<m 
glass in this kingdom. 

Halloughton, or Hawton, was remarkable for an ancient 
mansion house upon the prebendal estate, which Mr. Rastall 
says was very dark and gloomy, with an appearance of consi- 
derable antiquity, and situated within a very few yards of the 
parish church. It was, upon the whole, hot unlike many of the 
remains of old monasteries that have been continued to our day ; 
and this sort of sombrous grandeur may possibly have given rise 
to the report of its having once belonged to a monastic society. 
Great alterations have indeed lately taken place ; but Throsby 
records that during the repair, in taking up the kitchen floor^ 
there was found a large stone about the size of a mill stone, 
under which was a large key ; and which was supposed to have 
been left there by design. Some time after, this place was 
more minutely examined, and it proved to be the mouth of a 
cavity, enclosed by a circular wall, and traced for some dis- 
tance by the workmen until their further search was inter- 
rupted by a quantity of water. He adds, that there was a tra- 
dition in Southwell, of a subterraneous passage from this place to 
Thurgarton ; and that in taking down a stack of chimn^es in this 
house, there was found in the middle of them a large recess, in 
which were many human skeletons quite entire and uncovered^ 
with' earth, chiefly those of children! We will not vouch for 
thetruth of these discoveries; but, if correct, they seem not in- 
9 consistent 
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. consistent with the old, tradition of a reUgious foundation, as 
some of these were perhaps too often misnamed. 

Mperston owes much of its pretsent comfort and respectability 

to the fostering care of the late Earl Howe. It has a tiled roofed 

church with a spire> dedicated to the Holy Cross: here arc 

v«ome curious old monumental stones ; but they have been long 

itorn by the feet of departed generations, are now covered with 

:fiettle8> and coated with moss. This may have been a small 

Roman station, as a number of coins of that people were found 

. here in 1776. 

WooDBOROuoH, the next parish, is a cheerful, populous, vil- 
lage, with a church dedicated to St. Switbin, built on an ex- 
. tensive scale, and now posrossing many Vestiges of ancient mag- 
* nificence, particularly in the windows of the chancel, where 
are still some fragments of armorTal glass- containing the inter- 
xnarHages of the Strclleys. In the chancel are also some 
brasses for the family of Bainbrigge, the present owners. The 
family seat is an old plain hall, in which resides Mrs. Bain- 
briggc, a widow lady, long remarkable for her very extraor- 
dinary benevolence, and lately particularly so for her generous 
benefaction of 1000/. to the General Hospital o^ Nottingham. 
Woodboroogh is one of the prebends of Southwell. 

*' About three miles northward from Colwick, is the town of 

Byrion, called Byrton Forz, (now Burton Joyce,) upon the 

bank of the river Trent, wherein were in times past two aunclent 

houses of two auncient gentlemen, one of Forz, the other of By r- 

ton. That of Forz, Bryan Stapleton, Esq. laie held, and sold it 

to Sir Tho. Stanhope ; the heiress of Byrton was marry ed to 

Meynell and Wood. Meynell now possesses his; but Wood's 

heir sold his part, &c."* The village is but small, and belongs 

entirely to the Chesterfield family ; and the church contains 

'several ancient tombs, and armorial glass,"of the families of 

'Trecheville, Jors, Roose, iStapleton, &c. At Bulcote, in the 

Vou XII. S parish, 

• Harl. Coll. S68. 
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parish, a boarding school for yoang gentlemen has long pos- 
sessed considerable repataittoh. 

GuNTHORPB had formerly a chnpel, now concerted into a 
iblacksmith'a shop.: here alsois a ferry >overi the Trent. In the 
•same vicinity is HovBRJNGHAit,*which Sir F. Eden, in 1794, de- 
signates as containing a few stocking wearers, but principally 
agriculturists, chiefly of the. establbhed church; with two ale- 
houses and one friendly society. Sir Kichard Sutton, to whom 
the manor came by purchase, was at considerable expeosein 
repairing the small church, which has an ancient Saxon pordh 
with a very curious bas relief of the patron saints Michael the 
archangel, and the dragon. A. modem buttress, found neces- 
sary at the late repsur, unfortunately conceals much of this 
specimen. of ancient sculpture; but enough is still . yisible to 
gratify the antiquary. 

GonuUion is principally remarkable for its ancient foundation 
in a part of the parish called Bradebusk. Tanfiersays that 
'< William Heriz, temp. Henry 3, built here an hospital to the 
honour of St. Mary Magdalen, which is still in l>eing, and called 
Gonalston Spittle.'' Throsby calls it <« an ill looking place/' 
.and it certainly cannot be reckoned amongst the beauties of 
Nottinghamshire ; yet though the chapel is in such a state of 
ruin as to have no^lass in the windows, each new incumbent is 
obliged to preach here on bis induction to the living* Here 
is a charity school for six bo,ys. 

TnuRGAKTON IS said by Mr. Rastall to be compounded of 
Thorns- Garth-ton; and to have been first Roman, then Saxon* 
Tanner says, that Ralph de Ayncourt about U30 placed here a 
prior and a convent of canons of the order of St. Austin ; St. 
Peter being their tutelar saint : and it appears that this noble 
baron was extremely accommodating to the church by this 
.grant ; for an ancient MSS. in the British Museum ^ys tha^ he 
'* turned his hoi^se into an abbey/' The tpnantsr of the^s lands* 
afiter they came into possession of the monks, were under some 
curious regulations, amongst which '* every she native, as oft 

as 
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as she took a biisband, or conmitted fornication^ was to give 
for the redefoptioa of her blood 5s. 4d. ; but if the daughter of 
a cottager oqly half f" The riUage, notwithstaading these 
licenses for populatiooj is still but small, with a church once of 
considerable magiuficence« hut now almost dilapidated, nothing 
but que dark aisle remaining* partially lighted by a window 
which has been formed out of one of the principal entrances, 
once a noble specimen oi Gothic elegance. At the dissolution 
it was granted to the ancestors of the £imily of Cooper, the 
presjent possessors; some of whose monuiaents are in the church, 
butaf amQ<fera.d«»te» . 

The ancient ftriory wa8{)ulled down by the late Mr. Copper, 
,«hp> teaviAg/only some small remains x>f the foundation now in- 
corporated in ,tihe ceJlars, hnilt a plain modern boOse of three 
stories bigh« Thtirgariou Hail, upon its sfite. Mr. Rastail 
complains^ that pari of*tbeireraains of the abbey, now destroyed, 
4:onsis.ted of a kitdben, vast and magnificent almost beyond 
parallel or comparison, and very feelingly adds that ai\ antiquary 
must be allowed to lamtmt the false taste which dictated the 
destruction of so noble a monument of ancient grandeur. The 
grounds are pleasingly diversified with wood and water ; but 
the mansion has been some time in lease to John Brettle, Esq. 

In Denthorpc, or Dunethorpe, in this parish, the prior of 
Thurgarton and the abbot of Peterborough agreed that all the 
tenants were to plow for the church three days in the year. 
*' Each plough to have per day four loaves and four herrings. 
They were likewise two days and a half in autumn, and to have 
their wonted meat once in the day, and the second day like- 
wise, if the abbot would have them all day, otherwise to go 
away at nine o'cjock withopt meat, &c/* 

FisRERTON, on the banks of the Trent, has a ferry which 
crosses to Stoke. It appears an increasing place, having seve- 
ral coal-wharfs and warehouses connected with the Trent navi- 
gation. Here was anciently an Austin cell. Tanner tells us, 
that this manor having been granted to ihe priory of Thurgar- 

S2 ton 
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ion by Ralph de A3^totirt tht fotmder, in the court or manor 
house, were »ood after placed some few black caifoifs bdoHg- 
ing to that monastery, who bad a chapel here dediteted to' the 
Blessed Virgin, and several benefactions settled upon them* 
This was one of the very few houses which were granted to the 
laity in the time of Philip and Mary; and was given to Lord 
Clinton and Thomas Morrison. ' 

Norwood, about two miles from Southwell, has a small 
modern seat built of brick and stone by John Siiiton, Esq. which 
afterwards coming to his brother and heir. Sir Richard Sutton# 
Bart, an act of Parliament was procured to enable the archbishop 
of York to grant him this place in fee, in exQJbange for other 
lands of equal value. The situation of the house is extremely 
pleasant; being on a gentle slope, with a small piece of water 
in the bottom, and the approach is pleasingly striking, through 
seatCered clumps of firs and larches, interspersed with some 
venerable oaks. This mansion is at present, we believe, occu- 
pied by Thomas Wright^ Esq. 

Returning to the great north road we arrive at 

SUTTON UPON TRENT, 

Which is indeed nothing more than a large village, consisting 
of many scattered dwellings upon the bank of the river. It is^ 
however, a good central situation for the tourist who wishes to 
examine the few parishes of this county which lie beyond 
Trent. 

The Church here is a vicarage, and was anciently in the 
patronage of the prior of Worksop, who possessed the rectory. 
It is dedicated to All Saints ; and, having a slender spire on a 
tower of some elevation, has a good effect when seen from a dis- 
tance. The nave and two side aisles are4n good condition, but 
there are no ancient monuments, except one under an antique 
Arch in the chancel but without inscription. 

It 
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' it was formerly in the Sutton family ; but Richard de Sutton > 
leaving five daughters, coheiresses, the manor was divided^ and 
Mary the fourth daughter had the greatest share: her grand- 
daughter Joan was wife of Bertram de Monb^uehier who 
claimed a market here every Monday weekly, and a yearly 
fair for two days, on the eve and feast of St. James the apostle ; 
but these are how disused. 

An extraordinary -fact is recorded here of the lateness of the 
harvest in the year 1800, when on the first of March the bar- 
v«st after much difficulty and labour terminated, by getting 
home a field of beans in excellent condition I 

North Collinoham is a pretty . large village with some good 
houses. Its very ancient church is of Saxon origin, all the 
arches on the sonth side of the nave being of that order* Those^ 
are very irregular in size ; and, though of excellent workman*; 
ship, do not appear as if intended for part o£ this building, but 
are perhaps a part of the old priory church which is tradi- 
tionally related to have existed here. It is dedicWed to St* 
John the Baptist, and has a good tow«r with four bells. This 
parish with its neighbour was formerly the property of the 
abbot of Peterborough, who, as early as the reign of Henry 
the third, had a grant of free warren here, and set up a gallows, 
as being within his jurisdiction. If he had no right, he wasiH>t- 
withstanding determined to shew his power, and accordingly, 
hanged a thief upon it : but the bishop of Lincoln, who 
claimed the lordship of Newark, and of the whole of its wapen^ 
take, ordered the gallows to be taken down. 

South Collingham lies nearer to Newark, and has a small 
church dedicated to All Saints, and a Baptist meeting house. 
Stukeley takes notice of a high barrow or tumulus called Pot- 
ter's Hill, stated traditionally to. have been a Roman pottery . 
it is likely, however, to have been originally a Roman, or per' 
haps a British, military station, as it stands upon an eminence 
commanding a prospect of the road on both sides. Gough, in- 
deed, says, '< at Collinj^h^m, or Burgh near it, was the Crocolana 

S8 
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of Antoninas. Th6 rampaarU are plowed ofver; bat tile 
Roman coinsi Barghf Pentiies, haVe been feniid bere, ami 
foundations often strack np. Many pots, nrn^i bricks, ir6n ore> 
and cinders, bare been found b<»re." Mr. Throsby's dbsdrva- 
tion on this ts ofiatber a cnrioas nature : fbt after acknowledge 
ing that sac{i things have been dug up here, he adds yet not 
such kind of pottery or of bricks *' from what I could learn 
that indicate that this place bad been a Roman station i^Ukat 
consequence as Crocolana :" but if these things were Roman, the 
kind can ha?e nothing to do with the consequence of the statfon 
or establishment, for at our own manu^ctories goods of dif- 
ferent qualities may be found. 

North and South Clifto!!, though two distinct villages, a 
mile asunder, have but ftn^ church, decent in its arrangements, 
but containing nothing curious. At North Clifton there was 
formerly a collegiate chauntry for secular priests; but the 
whole edifice has been long sincd totally destroyed. 

That this place has been formerly of Considerable note is 
manifest from Tarioos discoveries^ Mr.Pegge observes that 
Clifton hill* ha^i a red diff nekr the Trehti for the space of a 
milei which thougb it seems natural, yet produces tiitiuinerable 
pieces of urns bf various colours. He adds, that tfaiere are many 
bones and scalps often found, <' and there lately tumbled out an 
ancient grave ston£i without inscription, but with some iron w6rk» 
wherewith the parts seem to have been united. The inhabi- 
tants tell of some pieces of lead with figtres updn them, aiid 
discourse much of Clifton castle, which they sujipose to have 
been placed upon the hill." 

Here is a ferry over the Trent, 'but thfe inhabitants areybry 
free; and in lieu, the ferryman and his dog have eich a dinner 
at the vicarage at Christmas, of roist beef and plum puddings 
and the parson's dog is always turned out whilst the ierrymah^s 
eats bis share of the entertainment The ferryman also has A 

right 

♦ Bibl, Top. Brit, Vol. III. p. 486. 
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rljihijr on that day,, to claim from' the villageirsf a, prime. Idafiof 
br«ad, 

TAaEN&r is. ft small vllfca^e W4th.a.cliidrch d«€ltcated'tDSe. 
Haleii^ and containing some monumentis of the Ne^illv family* 
not of very ancient date. Here is a vei^y agreeable seat of 
George Neville, £s<|. with pleafting.grouodt; bat the mcstim* 
portant ol»|ect ia the. scene of ximproved,calfivation> a large tract 
of low moorsjH often flooded by rains, and saM, in the'late agri- 
caltnral survey,, to be tbe wors|; land which the editor had ever 
se^n. Yet this has all been reclaimed within tbe last thirty 
years^ by a good system of.drainage> followed up by limeing.and 
manuring : the worst land has thus been rendered fit for plants 
ing, and upwards of two hundred acres, are in a very Bourisbing 
state, whilst the rerocunder by judicious cropping and feeding is 
now in a state amply to repay the very extraordinary expenses,, 
incurred particularly in the article of manure.* 

Brodholme b in Thorney pariah, l;»ut contains only two or 
three houses. It once, however, had a monastery ; and Tan- 
ner tells us that Agnes de Camville, wife of Peter Gousla^ (the 
founder, of New house fur Praemonstratensian canons,) placed 
here a prioress and nuns of that order* about the latter part of 
the reigii , of king Stephen. This small monastery, situated 
upon the borders of the county next to Lincolnshire, was dedi- 
cated to the blessed Virgin Mary, and had possessions rated at 
16/.; but Sarah, daughter of Agnes and Peter, seems to have 
been its greatest bene£aictress, having both added to and con< 
firmed the original, g^apt.. 

In an old MSS. in the British Museum,t there is a curious. 
story of some priests giving to a nun b, green gown f 

"L I find under Brevia Rex Edwardi III. anno XXIV,. 
that William Fox, Parson of Lee near Gainsborough, John Fox« 

S4 and 

* Vide a letter of Air. NeTile*t to Sir Richard Suttoi^ Bart, ia the Agrieul. 
tural Survey, p. 30. 

t A^ftcough'i Catalogbe, 4938, 135, with a marginal reference to Weaver's 
Funeral Monaisents. 
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and Thomas da Lingestone, Friars minors of the convent ixt 
Lincoln^ were indited before Gilbert d'Umfrayill and other 
Justices in pariibns de Ltndley apud Thwancaster, die Sabbati 
post festum S. Johannis Baptist!^ in the said yere. % for that 
they came to Bradholme, a nunnery in the county of Notting- 
ham, the XVIII. of the Kalands of February, and then andi 
there rapuerunt et abduxerunt inde, contra pacem I>. Regis^ 
&c.— violently took, and forcibly carried away thence, against 
the peace of 4heir Sovereign Lord the King, a certain nun by 
name Margaret de Everingham, a sister of the said House (strip- 
ping her of her religious habits, and putting upon her a green 
gown or robe of the secular fashion) and also divers goods 
to the value of XL, S."— 

H^Rwrr, or Herdeby, a small village upon the verge of the 
county, isl remarkable as the place where Queen Eleanor lay ill 
and died. How little dependence can at any time be placed in 
tradition is exemplified in this instance, by the' very absurd 
story which Mr. Throsby picked up here. He says, '' the in- 
habitants here have a simple tradition, thataQiieen Catharine 
resided ages since at this place. Foundations of some capital 
buildings are here frequently discovered, which foster the tra- 
cfition." If Mr. Throsby, however, had looked into Gough's * 
additions to Camden, he would have found that Herdby " where 
Queen Eleanor died 29lh of November, 19th of Edward the 
first was not, as vulgarly supposed, near Bolingbroke in Lin- 
colnshire, but in the parish of North Clifton on the Trent, in 
this county, five miles from Lincoln, where was a villa and 
chapel of ease to that parish which is one of the prebends of 
Lincoln. The king founded a chauntry here ; afterwards re- 
moved to Lincoln where her bowels were buried.'* Here the 
first cross was erected^ but is now destroyed ; and the next was 
at Lincoln^ 

Returning into the great north road, we come to Weston, a 
very pleasant village, seated upon a hill, with a neat Gothic 
church, and commanding a fine view over the northern part o^ 

the 
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the county ; particularly Scarthing moor to which we descend, 
and where the tourist, if fatigued, may be elegantly accommo<« 
dated at Scarihing moor Inn, a single and extremely elegant house- 
on the right hand side of the road. It is cased with a stonelike • 
composition, ^nd has a very handsome corridore arranged as a 
greenhouse, connecting it with the offices, with a shrubbery in 
front, and presenting ail the agremensof^ prirate mansion. 
- The moor being now in a stato of inclosore presents a pleas* 
ing scene of cultivation, cotitrasting finely with some wild, 
though flat, scenery in its vicinity. 
Two miles further of excellent road bring us to 

TUXFORD,* 

Often called Tuxford in the Clay, from its situation in that 
division of the hundred, and well known as a posting stage on' 
the north road. ' 

Old Barnaby in describing his northern route, says 

*' Thence to Tuxford in the CUy there. 
Where poor travellers find such wajr there ; 
Wajrs like bird-lime seem to shew them, 
Seats are Sjrts to sach as know them ; 
Th* ivj bangs there, long bas't hung there. 
Wine is never vended strong there." 

If the wine is not better than in Barnaby's days, more of it . 
is now sold there, for the town consists principally of inns for 
the great resort to it as a thoroughfare. 

The town is but 'ismall, but is of more modem appearance 
than many others in the county, having been burned down on 
the eighth of Sept. 1702. Much of what is rebuilt, however, con- 
sists of farm residences ; and there is scarcely any trade in the 
place except in hops, of which a considerable quantity is raised 
in the vicinity. The Fair for this article takes place on the 

35th 

• Cough sajs, *« branded, to a prx)ircTb, for its rairy situation." 
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S5tb of September; tnd time is anotlker on the litli of May ht 

catUe* sheep, pigs* and poultry. The markei is oa Monday* 

and is f»Hy supplied for the small popolatioQ, wkich by the 

returns of 1801 consisted only of 785 in 110 booses; being 400^ 

m^S, and S85 females^ The cbarcb, which is opposite to the 

principal ion, is dedicated to St. Nicholas consists of a nave 

^nd sidA aisle* and has a spire with Brt good bells. All the 

ancient monansents BMntwned by Tbovoton* as well as the ar- 

^Hvlal gjass* wt in a state of decay ;. there is, however^ still in 

existence a representation of St Lanrence roasting on a gri<l- 

iron; one man is employed in blowing the (ire, another taming 

him with a pair of tongs, and a third looking on ; also some 

specimens in the north porch of a priest in the attitude of 

prayer. This latter is on a stone of a coffin shape ; the figure is 

only a bust, with his head shaven/ and a cqshron under it* ac* 

companied by a quatrefoll, rondeau, chalice, and patten* the 

emblems of the sacerdotal office. In the north wall also is a 

very ancient figure of a lady in a square head dress* strait sar- 

coat, and long sleeves, and a hound at her feet ; opposite to her 

is an altar tomb with the mutilated trunk of- an armed knight ; 

but the armorial bearings are too obscure to be ascertained. 

Of its former history, we find recorded in Tanner, that here 
was a college founded by John de Longvillers who obtained 
leave to place in the parsonage bouse here a college of five 
chaplains, one of whom to be warden ; but that not taking 
effect, he got leave fi-om Edward the third to give this advow- 
son to Newstead priory, that they might find five chaunting 
priests, viz. three at Tuxford, and two at their own conventual 
church, whose duty should be td pray for his soul, &c. 

But a more rational establishment is of later date, and con- 
sists of a Grammar School, which is held in a well-built house* 
and has long been in considerable repute. It deserves parti- 
cular mention ; we shall, therefore, give an extract from a MSS. 
\H the British. Museum. * 

" From 
* Ajrscough*» Catalogue, 4934. 28* 
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^ From a MS3« copy in tbe hands of Isaac Garner Gent, of 
Grantham, Jane Ist^ 1731. Mr. Charles Read by his last will 
and testament, dated 90 July 1669» ailkongst other matters, 
wills thus : 

1. '' Item, I do hereby give and bequeath for the mainfe- 
nance of two several Frcis Orammer Schools!," (one at Corby 
in Lincolnshire} <f to be erected, consiiitisle<l, and continued for 
ever, after my death.— 

4. Iteniy for the respective teaiiiing and insierticting of the 
youth and children of the inhabitants of the jiatd re^tpectlve 
towns and parishes, to write, read» and cast accountst, aad further 
to. instruct them m Latin, as occasion . shall require vespec*- 
tively. 

5# The s6vetral yearly sunbft or stipends of %/. apiece pec 
annum. 

6« And I do hereby likewise give to 6)ghl boys (the sons of 
poor widows of ministers, and of decayed gentlemed and their 
widows who are not able to maintaiii their chargpe,) the suili of 
M per annum apiece, for ever, towards tbeior maintenance in 
dyel and otherwise ; to enter at their respective ages of seven 
years or upwards, and to be continued, tattghli,and insfbrueted, 
gratis, by the respective masters of the respective schools for 
the time being, in such manner a^ the rest of the cUldreti of 
the respective inhabitants of the aforesaid towns and pariabea 
respectively ought to be taught as aforesaid, untill their re-*' 
spective ages of sixteen years; and then to be removed and 
others to be admitlisd in their places, vi& four 6f them by the 
master for the time being of the Freeschool of Corby, where 
they are there to reside ^ and four of them by the master for the 
time being of the Freeschool of Tuxford aforesaid, where they 
are to reside, till their said ages of sixteen years as aforesaid. 

7. Gives lands in fee to trustees. 

9. Appoints six freeholders of Tuxford as trustees for unT 

hal£ 

19. Declares 
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. 19. Declares all sarptasses to be for repairs, &c. ; but first t^ 
build schoolhouseSf and lodgings for the masters. 

24. Requests the lords of the respective manors to give pieces 
of ground (waste) for the purpose* 

SO, Appoints mayor and aldermen of Grantham to be visitors. 

34. In case of abuse, such parts to be entered upon by the 
heirsat law, but to recontinue the salaries, &c. on ceasing of the 
abuse. 

4S. Gives 200/. towards tile building of the schoolhouse, 
&c." We have been the more diffuse on this head, not only 
to render it an example to others in this liberal age ; but also to 
preserve the memory df such parts as may have become nearly 
dormant, or at least unknown to those whose circumstances 
most require such adventitious aid in the education of their little 
ones. 

Of £oMA>iTON, in this neighbourhood, we are told that in the 
reign of Henry the first, there was one Nigellas de Albini, 
brother to the Earls of Clare and Arundel, theft a young man of 
a good disposition, and great hope ; who carrying the king's • 
bow was made a knight, and for his honesty enfeoffed by that 
monarch with this manor, with the parks and appurtenances. 
He had not been seised of them long, when he gave them to 
bis bosom friend Robert lyAiville; this coming to the king's 
knowledge, he enquired into its truth, when Nigellus answered - 
«< It was,'^ adding that now the king had gol two honest knights- 
instead of one. Nigellus was the founder oF the femily of- 
Mowbray, and the descendants of IVAiville held it of that 
family as far down as the time of Edward the fy^t. 

Lexington, or Laxton, is a considerable village that once 
gave the title of Baron to^ the Suttons of Kelham. Its church' 
is dedicated to St. Michael, and once had much armorial painting 
and carving, of the ancient families of Roos, Hastings, Grey, 
Longvillers, &c. These are now either mutilated or totally 
gone, partly through the unavoidable decay of time, but prin^ 

cipally 
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cipally owing, according to Mr» Throsby's obserration^ thirty 
years ago, to the unpardonable neglect of those who ought to hare 
preserved them from wanton destruction. He gives, in particu* 
* lar, a most horrid picture of the filth and nastinets of the north 
cemetery, the original burying place of the founders ; but it is 
pleasing to observe that a great change for the better has since 
that taken place. Anciently there was a chaunlry in the church ; 
and it has evidently been a building of great ecclesiastical im- 
portance, having a spacious nave and two side aisles, with a 
large chanceU a lofty towei*, and five bells. Amongst the old 
monuments were three of crusaders ; but they are gone. 

Fttlier, in his Worthies, tells us, in his usual quaint style, that 
William O^a/iptf// was born here and bred a fellow in Christ's 
College in Cambridge, where he was remarkable for the strict- 
ness of his conversation. No one tutor in our memory, adds be, 
bred more and better pupils; so exact his care in their educa- 
tion. He was a most subtle disputant, equally excellent with 
the sword and the shield, to reply or answer. 

He was chosen provost of Trinity College in Dublin ; and af- 
terwards bishop of Cork and Rosse. Frighted with the rebel- 
lion in Ireland (1641) he came over to England, where he rather 
exchanged, than eased, his condition, such the woefulnessof 
our civil wars. He died anno 1649, and parted his estate 
almost equally betwixt his own kindred and distressed minis- 
ters; his charity not impairing his duty, and his duty not pre- 
judicing his charity. 

OssiNGTON Hall lies a short distance south of Laxton, and 
is the modern built seat of John Denison, Esq. M. P. Here 
was an ancient house in the old style, with pointed roofs and 
clustered chimneys; it was indeed partly destroyed in the 
civil wars, about which time it belonged to the Cartwright 
family, afterwards to that of Cranmer, and since purchased by 
the late Mr Denison of Leeds, a gentleman said to have rea- 
lized a fortune of three-fourths of a million, by the woollen 

trade. 
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Irade. Tb<Hrotoii gives a riew of the anGient edifice^ and calls 
il "a dwelling of more magnitude than splendour;" in the 
present one* however, elegance and comfort are united- The 
pleasure grounds are laid out in a good style> and the park is 
e«tenaiye. 

The church is newly built, and contains a magnificent man- 
spleum to the memory of the late worthy proprietor. 

Marnuam lies on the east side of the great north road, near 
to the hank of Trent. Though but one village, it consists of two 
hamlets, and is a cheerful, pleasant, though retired, spot. WiU 
liam de Cawres " gave for his soul's health, and that of Agnes 
his wife, to God, St. Mary, and St Cuthbert at Radford, and the 
brethren s<;rving God there,'' (which he considered no doubt 
9s the/rm of his heavenly bankO fi^^« passage for their servants 
. and car i:iages in .his ferry boat here V 

The church here was the property of the knights templars, 
upon whose extirpation it went to the knights hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. 

Here is a fair on the 12th of September for horses, homed 
cattle, swine, and merchandize. 

At one period, ,the Marnhams, Skegby, and Fledborough, 
were considered as forming one village ; but the latter we ariet 
told by an intelligent antiquary,* h^ been a much larger place 
than it now is. There have indeed been no antiquities ever 
discovered in the inclosures ; but this he attributes to their co^ 
sisting principally of grass lands, and not having been disturbed 
by the plough* 

The church is a spacious edifice, and has once been adorned 
with much scriptural painting in the windows. Part of this cpa* 
sisted of the twelve apostles, with an article. of the creed .along 
with each ; but time and neglect have made great ravages among 
them. The ancient raised monument in the choir, is tradi* 

tionally 

♦ Vide Pegge's Bib. Top. Britan. Vol. III. p. 486. 
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•tioitaWy iakl td be a memorial of (One of the o»ce flouri«k)ng 
family of Basset. 

Dunham, or Dunholme, in this neigfabourbood, has :& fair on 
the 12th of Aogant for cattle and merchandise^ The tenaAH 
of this soc and manor have peculiar privileges ; for being tens^nls 
of tincieitt demesne, ** they ought. to he quit of murder».poa* 
lage, and all other fines, to which the commonalty of the rest 
of the county are subject/' This church is one of the prebends 
of Southwell, being given by Henry the first to Thurstimj arich- 
bishop of York, for that purpose. 

Easi and West Drayton, Lanekam, and Stokeham, are s41 com- 
fortable villages, in this ivicmiiy, birthajre nothing interesting 
-to give them aflace here: and in Jktrkion we ha,v« only oc- 
casion to 'mention a g«od boule at BagnaU» Ij^tfely inhabited bj 
a 'hrancfh of the Meliisb faroilry* 

'Easy Mabkham ia a large and jpb^louil village, and oiay 
indeed be esteemed a country town; and is now in a state of 
further improvement, as its common landsare all in process of 
inclosure, and fhat upon a liberal scale of general convenience, 
the t>rivate roads being thirty feet in widtiu and public fo^t 
roads planned of six feet, so as to insure a free and easy commu- 
nication. The church is a very pleasing edifice, with a lofty 
embattled tower ; its nave and side aisles are good specimens of 
the Gothic, and its chancel is spacious. Here are several an- 
tique monuments; particulaily one of Judge Markhan) as f^r 
back-as 1409*. In the village is a good house belonging to the 
family of Cartwright Amongst the various ancient religions 
benefactions in this place there was a curious grant by Avicia# 
wife of Jordan de Chevercourt, who gave to the monks at Bly the, 
a bovate of land ** for a refection of the monks on the day of 

,h^r 

* The churchyard was formerljr reckoned worth five pounds, on account of 
iti size: if this was for profitable purposes, independent of clerical 4ioes fi»r 
•epulture, it was a large sum to be given for it, nearly a century i^o, andibcws 
that it nia>t indeed have been extensive. 
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her anniversary, that by their intercession^ her soul in heaveii 
might have refection with celestial meat and drinks &c." 

West Markram is a small village on the great north road, 
with a comfortable inn, used as a posting stage by the various 
public conveyances. It is v^ry small, and has a very small 
church ; but there is a very large moor which takes its name 
from it, partly cultivated, and noW in a state of inclosing. At 
East Markham there is a School for twelve boys, and eight 
girls, who are all clothed : this is partly 'supported by private 
subscription, and partly by a bequest of ten pounds per annum 
for ever. 

Sir John Markham, as upright a judge as ever sat on the 
bench, was a native of this place, and descended of a very an- 
' cient family. He was educated in the practice of the law, 
was knighted by Edward the fourth, and made Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench^ in the room of Sir John Fortescue. 
" These," says Fuller in his Worthies, " I may call the two 
Chief Justices of the Chief Justices, for their singular integrity ; 
for though one of them favoured the house of Lancaster^ the 
other of York, in the titles to the crown, both of them favoured 
the house of justice, in matters betwixt party and party. 

It happened that Sir Thomas Cooke, late Lord Mayor of 
London, one of vast wealth, was cast before haj[>d at the court, 
(where the Lord Rivers and the rest of the queen's kindred had 
predevoured his estate,) and was only for formalities' sake to 
be condemned in Guildhall, by extraordinary commissioners 
in Oyer and Terminer, whereof Sir John Markham was not the 
meanest. The fact for which he was arraigned was for lend- 
ing money to Margaret of Anjou : this he denied, and the sin- 
' gle testimony of one Hawkins, tortured on the rack, was pro- 
duced against him. 

Judge Markham directed the jury (as it was his place, and 

no partiality in point of law to do,) to find it only misprision 

' of treason, whereby Sir Thomas saved his lands, though heavily 

fined, and life, though long imprisoned. At this* king Edward 

was 
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Was so vexed, that Sir John was otited of his Chief Justiceship^ 
and lived privately the reniainder of his life." 

Another anecdote is recorded of him, of a lady who, though 
against the will of her husband, ^' would traverse a suit of law, 
he being contented to buy his quiet by giving her her will 
therein, though otherways persuaded in his judgement the case 
would go against her. This lady, dwelling in the Shiretown, in- 
vited the judge to dinner, and (thodgh thrifty enough of herself ) 
treated him with a sumptuous entertainment. Dinner being 
done, and the cause being called, the judge gave it clearly 
against her ; arid when in passion, she voWed never to invito a 
judge again. Nay wife, said the husband^ voW lielrei* to invite a 
just judge any more I" 

Bevercoies makes a much greater appearance on the county 
map, than it does in reality, for it consists of not more than 
half a dozen houses ; and its church; which fell down in 1630, 
is liot likely ever to adopt '< Resurgam" as its motto. 

Haughton, once the abode of the Stanhopes, arid afterwards 
of the ancestors of the present Newcastle family (Holies) is 
now in total decay. The bouse is entirely gone, and nothing 
iremains but the chapel, now in ruins; but being built in the 
Gothic Style and embosomed iri trees, it forms ^ pleasing 
though sombre object in the scenery. It never consisted of 
more than a nave and riorth cemeteryi in ^hich is the ancient 
burial vault of the Holleses which his present grace of New- 
castle is preparing for the future sepulchral abode of himself 
and family ; he also intends making some repairs in the chapel 
itself. Even the gravestones, at present, are in a state of ruin^ 
add the moriumental reliques are in a total state of mutilation 
ahd decay. 

A paper mill still gives employment to the inhabitants of a 

few cottages; yet this place was once of sufficient consequence 

to give the title of Baron to the Earls of Clare of the name of 

Holies. An old MS. in the British Museum says, the house 

Vol. XII. T was 
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was an ancient building with little uniformity in it, built at dif* 
ferent periods, and its oldest part forming the entrance tower. 
The history of this place affords a curious lesson to mankind. 
The Stanhopes sold it to Sir William Holies, an eminent merchant 
in the metropolis, and lord mayor in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, and his fortune so great as to enable him to bequeath a 
fortune of 10,000/. per annum to his eldest son. His hospi- 
tality was great; and he always begun his Christmas holidays 
at Hallow tide, and continued them to Candlemas, during which 
period any man was permitted to stay three days without being 
asked who he was, or whence he came. At all times, he ncYer 
set down to dinner till one o'clock ; and being asked why he al- 
ways dined so late, his answer was, that for aught he knew, 
there might be a friend come twenty miles to dine with him, 
and be would be loth he should lose his labour.* 

His son, dying before his father, never came to the family 
estate, (though it appears to have been bequeathed to him ; but he 
lived at Irby in Lincolnshire, ''where he was seen many times 
to confront Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln; who was a great 
tyrant amongst the gentry of that county, aiid carry business 
against him, as it were, in spite of his teeth,'' little thinking 
that, in a few generations, his blood and estates would centre in 
the family of that nobleman: and the grandson- of Sir Thomas, 
eldest son of Sir William, losing both father and mother at an 
early age, '* was exposed to the most wretched condition, till 
the Earl of Clare took notice of him." 

The first Earl of Clare of the Holies family was born at 
Houghton in 1564, and improved so much under a private tutor 
that at thirteen years of age he was fit to be sent to Trinity 
College Cambridge; where at his first examination he dis- 
played such genius and acquirements, that the master embraced 
him, and truly prophesied '* this child if he lives will become 
a singular honour and ornament to his country/' Aderadue 

course 

•Topographer, Vol. I. 
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course of study lie seems to have formed some idea of engag- 
ing in the legal possession, for he entered himself at Gray ^s 
Inn on leaving college ; but haying been introduced at courts 
and been appointed one of the gentlemen of the Band of Pen« 
sioners, he adopted pursuits more agreeable to his inclinations. 

In that age of mottoes and madrigals, he chose for hhposy 
" Qui ini'micum timet, amicum non amat/' and with great jus- 
tice, for a brave heart is always the most generous and friendly ; 
and the gallant spirit marked by this, he was soon enabled to 
indulge, having served in the Flemish wars, and also against 
the Turks. 

On the attempt of the Spanish Armada against the liberties 
of his native country, he returned and distinguished himself 
much in its subsequent defeat, and he afterwards did consider- 
able service in the suppression of the different rebellions io 
Ireland. 

After the accession, of James, be became obnoxious to the 
court, and (why we know not) was imprisoned ; but after a 
very short confinement was released, and immediately called 
to the House of Peers, for which, however, he is said to have 
paid 10,000/. to Buckingham the favourite. His earldom of 
Clare was bestowed upon him in I6S4, a dignity of which he 
was highly worthy : but which it is sai<f he could not obtain 
without paying down 5000/. more. Though content to pay 
the bribe, he seems to have despised the receiver, and in the 
reign of Charles was one of his most violent enemies ; but we 
must also allow him more honourable motives for his general 
conduct, as he stood forth, upon all occasions, the champion of 
the just rights of the people against the unconstitutional conduct 
of the then minister. Notwithstanding this, his heart was im- 
pressed with loyalty ; but he lived not to see the degradation of 
the kingly office, or the overthrow of genuine liberty by the 
fanatic and revolutionary principles of the demagogues of that 
day, having died in 1637, at the venerable age of 73. 

T 2 His 
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His second soo, howeverj (Denzil , Holies) also born ai 
HaugbtoD, took a more active part in revolutionary politics, so 
xnticb so as to be in the list of members whom Charles so unad-^ 
visedly accused of high treason. He was boui in 1597, and in 
1627 came into the House of Commons; in which year he be- 
gan to display his activity, being one of the persons who actu- 
ally by force held the speaker in the chair, until the well known 
resolptions were read. The imperious conduct of Charles to- 
wards him in 1641 gave him a decided turn against the court 
party ; yet he, though afterwards a Parliamentarian, was not 
only a steady opposer of the principles which took away his 
monarch's life, but was even obnoxious to Cromwell himself, 
for his resistance to his unconstitutional usurpations. He now 
saw the absurdity of a democratic government in such a 
country as England, and joined with ardour in the proceedings 
which brought about the Restoration ; and so convinced was the 
second Charles of his loyalty and integrity, that he called him 
to tlie upper house, by the title of Lord Holies. 

The other leading particulars of this noble family may be 
found in any of the peerages ; we mention these personages as 
connected with the biography of the place. 

Elkesley, near Haughton, has little worth noticing; but Gam- 
ston, or Gameston, is a considerable village, and great part of 
its population have long been em pipy ed in the manufacture of 
Candlewick, Like all other manufacturing places, it has a num- 
ber of sectaries, of whom the Baptists are the most numerous. 
Its church has once been antitpie : but its brasses being all de- 
stroyed or stolen, and its monumental ornaments having suffered 
beautifying from the whitewash brushes of the Vandals in ofiice 
a few years ago, there is nothing to interest the antiquary. 

Proceeding along the north road we come to 
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" Thence to Retford, fish I fed on. 
And to th' adage, I had read on. 
With caroases I did trim me. 
That nxj^ fish might swim within me, 
As they had done being living 
And in the river nimbly diving."* 

This cheerful and populous town, seated on the river Idl^, 
has thence become extremely busy, particularly sinc^ the 
branch of the Chesterfield canal has been brought into its vi- 
cinity. Comfort, and even wealth, are displayed on all sides ; 
and its open airy square, snrrounded by good regular buildings, 
gives it an air of importance that few country towns of its size 
possess. Its name is supposed to have originated from an an- 
cient ford over the river, at a place where the soil consisted of 
a reddish coloured clay, and of which a considerable quantity is 
still found in the vicinity. 

Properly speaking, it consists of two towns and two parishes* 
East and West Retford, from their situations on each side of the 
river, and each of these are distinct in jurisdiction ; but their ex- 
treme nearness makes them, for all local purposes, but as one, 
being united by a very substantial, and not inelegant bridge ; 
we shall, however, consider them separately in order of de- 
scription. 

The church of East Retford, dedicated to St. Swithin, and 
called the Corporation church from its being within the bo- 
rough, is a neatGothio edifice, in high condition on the outside, 
but not so well in the interior^ It has a handsome square tower 
with six well toned bells, and its nave and two side aisles are 
well lighted, and on a commodious plan. The chancel is but 
small; and, being rather dark, is disadvantageous to the appear- 
ance of its altarpieoe, which represents the La^t Supper of our 
Lord, and was given about a century ago by a gentleman resi- 

T 3 dent 

* Drunken Parnaby's Journey. 
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dent in the town. Here are some sepulchral memorials, one of 
which is to the memory of Robert Sutton, Esq. who distin- 
guished himself much by his benefactions to the town and to 
the church ; he also left a share in the canal^ for the benefit of 
the poor of East Retford. 

This church is a vicarage, the rectory l)eing in the cathedral 
of York, whose archbishop in 1358 allotted for the vicar's main- 
tenance one hundred shillings of altarage, and the smaH tythes 
of pigs, geese, chickens^ and the bread and wine, ale and beer, 
which should happen to be brought to the altar : but the tythes 
of the mills were to be given to the poor. Once a year also 
there is a visitation in this church. 

SioBwick Hospital was built some years ago by a person of 
that name for four men; but it was rebuilt in 1806 by the cor* 
poratioo, and is pow a neat building of brick, simply imitative 
of the G<ithic. The Freeschool endowed by Edward the sisth 
is near the church, and is, as it ought to be, plain and spacious. 
It has been rebuilt within these few years by the corporation, 
who have added good accommodations for the master and usher. 
Here is also an Almshoutc for twelve poor women. 

The TowNHALL was built about fifty years ago, and is a plain, 
yet handsome, and commodious edifice; but it is to be regretted 
that it very inconveniently occupies a large space of the market 
place. Here are always held the sessions both for town aqd 
district; apd beneath the large room, are Shambles extremely 
iclean and convei^iept, reckoned indeed the best in the shire. 

The Market is on Saturday, and is always well supplied, not 
only with articles of the usual kind, but with considerable quan- 
tities of hops in the season. The corporation have much im- 
proved the market, by giving np all the tolls; but their at- 
tempts to stop regrating have been inefficacious ; and this must 
always be the case ; for regulations which can be of any avail 
will operate against the fair dealer, whil^ the illintentioned 
v{riil break through them, trusting to chance and their own 
ingenuity, to avoid a discovery. 

The 
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The Fairs are two in the year^ on the 23d of March and 2nd 
of October, for horses and black cattle; there was formerly 
another at the feast of Trinity^ but it has been some lime discon- 
tinued. 

The Trade of Retford, at the beginning of the last century, 
was much in barley for malting ; but Worksop has taken away 
great part of it. Its Mantffactures at present consist of hats, a 
mill for candlewick, and a paper mill ; and there has long been 
a sailcloth manufactory established. The Worsted mill, at- 
tempted some years ago by Major Cartwright, no longer exists. 
We know not the reason of its failure : the plan was certainly 
both judicious and patriotic; but we are told that many indivi- 
duals were ruined in consequence of its want of success. 

In 1799, an Agricultural Society was formed here under the 
auspices of Colonel Eyre, the Marquis of Tichfield, (present 
Duke of Portland,] Viscount Newark, &c. ; it has already be- 
stowed many premiums, and has been of considerable advantage 
to the vicinity. 

About a mile from the town is a well of extremely cold water, 
called St, John's Well; it was famous for many cures in the 
early part of the last century, but seems to have lost much of its 
notoriety. No attempt has been made to bring it into repute, 
though a probable consequent resort of company would be bene- 
ficial to the place ; but this is perhaps owing to what we un- 
derstand to be a circumscribed state of sociability in Retford ; 
for though there are assemblies held at the Angel Inn during the 
winter, yet society is separated, and those who consider them- 
selves as the first class are principally engaged in the amuse- 
ments of their own domestic circles. 

West Retford is very small, and has an ancient church de- 
dicated to St. Michael, with a spire upon a square tower, and 
some old monumental stones, but none of antiquarian im- 
portance. 

Dorrcl's Ho^ital was founded in 1G66 by John Dorrel, 
M. D. The original plan was for ten men, but the trustees 

T 4 have 
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bave added accommodations for six more. It is qow a low a^d 
ancient looking edifice^, in the centre, with two advanced wingg 
of the same style; but there arc two advanced ftonts of modern 
erection in the Mezzo Gothic, done with some degree of taste> 
and the whole forming an interesting object in the outskiits pf 
the village on the road by Babworth to Worksop. It now sup- 
ports sixteen brethren, who have 10/. per annum each, with 
clothing, coals, &c. part of a garden each, an orchard for the 
whole ; and, as they have honest trustees, they live in comfort 
under good rules. It is dedicated to the Holy Trinity; apd t^e 
Subdean of Lincoln is always the master. 

This village suffered considerably in the heavy flood which 
took place in 1795, and rose to the height of three feet in the 
market place. The torrent not only tore up the pavement in 
several places, but actually destroyed some houses. Since the 
Chesterfield canal was finished. West Retford has progressively 
flourished, and may now be reckoned a pleasant thriving 
place. " • 

fVest Retford Hall is in its immediate vicinity, and is a seat 
of the Emerson family. An extensive lawn, watered by a gen- 
tle stream, and highly ornamented with thriving groups of 
trees and shrubs, lies before its principal front, and though 
lying on a flat, yet the l^ome views are very pleasing, and may 
be considered extensive. It is a matter of great boast here, that 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales spoke highly of its situ- 
ation in one of his journies from the north. 

It may be interesting to those locally connected wth Retford* 
to trajce its history in times comparatively recent; we there- 
fore give the entry in the visitation of Sir Richard St. George, 
Norroy king of arms in 1614.* 

" The town and borough of East Radford in the county of 
Nottingham is the Kingstown, and hath been an anneient borough 
as appearelh by an auncient grante made by Edward the second, 
who graunied the town in fee farm to the burgesses of the same, 

paying 
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paying X. ^*^* 11. and giving them power to choosie bayliffs for 
tlie government of the said towne. Hen. 3 granted them a 
^yre. Edward 3 exempted them from all tolls and foreign 
servisses. Hen. 6 gave them a court of record to hold plea of 
action without imitation of same^ and to execute the office 
of Escheator and clerke of the markett, with many other liber- 
ties. 

"All which privileges have been from time to time confirmed 
by the several kinges and queenes of this land; and now lastly 
our Gracious Sovereign Lord^ King James, in the fifth year of 
his reign did not only confirm all former grauntes made by his 
predecessors, but also incorporated it anew by the name of bay- 
liffi and burgesses, and appointed the same to be governed by 
two baylifiB and likewise twelve aldermen to make a Common 
Council for the town ; also they shall have a common seak, 
with power to alter it at their pleasure ; and that the two bay- 
lifik for the time being, and the learned steward, shall be justices 
pf the peace and quorum, within the said borough. * 

" And at this present visitation (1614,) was Nicholas Watson, 
and Thomas Draper^ Baylifis ; and those following aldermen, 
viz, William Thornton, Robert Wharton, John Jepson, Richard 
Elsham, Richard Parnell, Robert Stockham, William Bellamy, 
Fiancis Barker, Martin Taylor, William Bayley, Robert Hud- 
son, and William pickins : the Right Honourable Gilbert Earl 
of Shrewsbury, High Stewiird ;; Sir Richard Willislmson, Knt. 
Learned Steward ; Robert Brown, Town Clerke ; and two Ser- 
jeants at Mace. 
. " This town hath two burgesses of the Parliament. Signed, Ni- 
cholas Watson — Thomas Draper— Robert Brown." 

This corporation has long been in possession of much landed 
property ; considerable part of which, consisting of hop plan- 
tations, is highly valuable. Formerly they had a power both 
of hanging and transporting at this place ; but that unpleasant 
part of municipal jurisdiction has been removed for some years 
to the county town, 

t The 
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The elective franchise is in the bailiffs, aldermen, and free* 
vien ; the latter of whom are indefinite, and not obliged to be 
resident: the patrimonial right, however, inherited by the 
eldest son, must depend upon his local nativity. The modes of 
acquiring the freedom, independent of inheritance, are two ; 
by servitude of seven year's apprenticeship to a freeman, actu- 
ally within the limits of the borough; or by redemption, which 
is by the gift of the bailiflft and aldermen ; these latter, how- 
ever, at the time when they receive thei^ freedom, must be in* 
habitant householders ; yet, if they leave the place, on the fol- 
lowing day, their rights remain unimpeachable. 

Like all other small boroughs, this place had for many years 
been a scene of dissension, both from Parliamentary and ma- 
Bicipal causes. With respect to the first* they have avoided 
Parliamentary interference between the corporation and the free* 
men^ by a kind of tacit agreement by which each party is sup- 
posed to return a member ; and with respect to the second, it 
has been settled by the Court of King's Bench^ even so late as 
I797« who decreed *' that all bye laws shall be ipso facto inva- 
lid« which take upon them to enact matters which contradict or 
eppose the charter/' 

Like all other places, wealth and interest will always have 
ibeir influence, and the Newcastle family have been supposed 
to be the principal favourites of the corporation ; in 1797, how. 
ever, this influence was opposed by Sir William Amcots, and 
Air Petrie, which for some time made it an open borough. But 
at the election of 1806, General Crawford came in at the head of 
Ibe poll, having 98 votes; his colleague, Mr. Hughan, poll- 
ing 80 ; whilst the unsuccessful candidate. Sir John Ingleby^ 
^ould not muster more than 69. The whole number of electors 
has been estimated at 150; but we believe that now there are 
rather more. 

The freemen have been rather unfortunate in their attempts 
to t^franchi$e themselves; but this will' always be the case> 
>vhere the attempt is not made upon true independent princi- 
ples. 
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pies. If representatives are always to be chosen either by the 
silent, bttt sure> influence of aristocracy, or by the clamour of a 
few discontented, or interested individuals, who, by fiery boasts 
of patriotism and flaming promises of reform, &c. either per- 
suade or frighten the ignorant mass of the electors to choose 
the favourite of the day, then the cry of constitutional inde* 
pendence is but an empty sound ; nor will it ever be any thing 
better, until the electors come to a resolution to reform, them- 
selves, and to be prompted in their choice by no principle but 
that of selecting men of sense, information, and honesty, and 
who at the same time have a stake in the welfare of the country 
at large, of more importance than mere temporary personal in- 
terest. In fact, until this is done, they m)\ sometimes feel it 
difiicult to find a proper person for their representative, when 
they honestly wish to repress undue influence ; a truth, which 
we believe will not be denied ; a truth, at least, of which we 
believe many instances could be produced. In short, according 
to the too frequent practice of borough oppositions at the pre- 
sent day, an honest moderate man is afraid to trust to a party 
led perhaps by a few hot headed individuals who, under the in- 
fluence of a temporary spirit of patriotism, or of interested 
motives, are not always guided by cool resolution or by a just 
sense of their country's good. 

Mr. Oldfield in his " History of Boroughs/' mentions a dis- 
jippointment, something of his kind, which took place at Ret- 
ford, when the freemen offered their votes to Major Cart* 
Wright, who although he had established a manufactory which 
at that period employed upwards of 600 people, and of course 
was well qualified to be a representative burgess, yet he 
chose to decline it, however ; and, though the author quoted has 
not told us the reason why, it may rationally be supposed that 
^ fear of trusting too much to popular favour may have influ* 
enced that gentleman, in addition to other motives equally 
Jionourable. 

']r(i(ere seems to have been some interruption in the elective 
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franchise of this borough; for though they sent representatives 
to Parliament in the ninth year of Edward the second, yet their 
right lay dormant from that period until the 1 3th of queen 
ERzabeth. 

The bailiflTs are distinguished as senior dind junior ; the former 
always chosen from amongst the aldermen; and the latter from 
«ich freemen as have served the office of chamberlain. 
* In proceeding to investigate the North eastern district of tht 
county, the tourist will keep for a short distance on ihe great 
north road towards Bawtry, and half^a mile beyond the two 
mile stone, will find a cross road which leads him to Sutton, a 
populous village on the right, the tower of whose small yet 
venerable church forms a directing object, pleasingly backed 
by the swelling hiils towards Mattersy. The parish is called 
" SuttoR cum Lound ;*' and Lound commonly called, though 
corruptly, " Lound in the Morning** is a hamlet near to it, 

Blttcow, or Bacca Hill, now presents itself, a gently rrsing 
eminence, topped with a ^very picturesque, indeed elegant, farm 
botise and offices in the style of an Italian villa, and forming a 
most pleasing object in the landscape. This was erected by 
Jonathan Acklom, Esq. of Wiseton Hall ; but is only one among 
inany of his ver}- patriotic and tasteful improvements in this 
neighbourhood. The plantations around it are laid out with 
great taste and judgement ; so as to make it literally a ferme 
nmee. In this neighbourhood are the remains of many Danish 
and Saxon antiquities, but most of which are unfortunately in a 
great measure obliterated by the plough, and by paring and 
burning. Bacca is said to signify a burying ground, in the old 
iXinrsh, which is fully exemplified by the circular range of bar- 
rows on the north front of the hill ; some of them clumped with 
iirs; and others nearly levelled. A very large tumulus is said 
to have been here not many years ago; this, however, is gone, 
but it is most likely that the hill has been both an encampment 
. and a burying place. In the valley also, to the northward of il,are 
iome slight vestiges of earthen mounds, which the tradition of 
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the vicinity refers to the same origin; and Pu$to Hill is con- 
sidered as another specimen of the warlike genius of our Danish 
invaders. 

Mattersey next presents itself, a genteel, yet very retired, 
village on a gentle ri^e, and having some very handsome man- 
sions. It was the property of Earl Tosti before the Conquest ; 
afterwards a family was here, who took their name, De Mattersey, 
or Maresey, but ended in an heiress Isabel married to Chancey^ 
who gave the village to the monks of the neighbouring Gilbertino 
Abbey founded by her ancestors. After those gentlemen got 
it, the prior bad free warren, and there was also a market and 
fair. At the dissolution, the manor was granted to the Neville 
family whose heiress marrying Sir William Hickman, tliat 
family resided here in the early part of the last century : their 
house still remains, and is a genteel and comfortable residence 
of a private gentleman. The present lord of the manor is 
Jonathan Acklom,Esq. of Wiseton Hall. 

Leland in his Itinerary says, " from Gainsborough oyer Trent 
ynto Notiflghamshire, and so to Madersey village a V. miles, 3 
miles below medowes,and 3 be corn and pasture ground." 

The church dedicated to All Saints, is a very handsomd 
Gothic edifice, in excellent preservation, and is a most pleas- 
ing object in the village. It has some curious carvings which 
were discovered some years ago under the old pavement of the 
chancel floor, and of which Throsby has preserved an engrav- 
ing: they are now placed against the south wall of the choir; 
but only one of them is decipherable, which app#;ars to be the 
benevolent action of St. Martin dividing his cloak. In the 
reign of Edward the first, this church was appropriated to the 
priory, to make them amends for some losses they had sus- 
tained by fire. There was also here a chauntry dedicated tQ 
St. John the Baptist. 

A handsome stone bridge over the river Idle is not only of 
great use, but also an ornament to the village, and forms an 

agreeable 
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agreeable object amidst the surrounding and OTersfaadowing 
foliage. 

About half a mile from the village are some smalf remains of 
the Gilbertine priory> dedicated to St. Helen^ and founded for 
six canons by Roger Fitz Ranulph de Maresey before 1199. 
At the dissolution it was valued at 601. 

A farm house now stands on its scite ; part of its cloysters, 
some of the cells, and what appears to have been a comer of 
its church> still mark part of its boundaries ; but these are going 
fast to decay> and are now occupied as carthouses> and filled 
with poultry roosts. Yet there is still enough left, though in 
detached masses, to form even a conspicuous part of a small 
Gothic residence, if its situation was to tempt a man of taste; 
but it stands low, and though the scenery aronnd it is pleasingly 
retired, it has not any of those charms sought after by modem 
builders, whose primary object seems to be to see and be 
seen. ' 

Crossing the Idle by Mattersey bridge, a pleasing rural road, 
shaded by extensive plantations, leads to Drakelow, the princi* 
pal building in which, though it scarcely can be called a ham* 
let, is the Inn, which is not only comfortable and commodious, 
but forms a good object in the scenery both from its style of 
building and situation, being erected with that intention, by Mr. 
Acklom, whose long life seems to have been principally occu* 
pied in improving the country around him. This is also one 
of the depots for the Chesterfield and Trent canal which passes 
by here, through a tunnel, 250 yards in length, 15 feet high, 
and of the same width, of good workmanship, and in the cutting 
of which many coins of Constantine, and human bones, were 
found. There is no .doubt but that this has been a Roman sta- 
tion ; for here ran a Roman road, which, though nearly oblf'* 
terated, has yet some faint traces, and was evidently connected 
with the neighbouring station of Agelocum, or Littlebordugh. 

This canal pursues a winding course of two miles through 

Mr. Acklom's estate, and the turnpike road from Gainsborough 
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to Bawtry goes over it ; these pubHc routes of conne hare been 
attended with the usual inconvenience to the neighbouring 
grounds^ but the worthy and judicious owner, by a well planned 
system of plantation^ has remedied their inconvenience in a 
great measure, and indeed rendered them even beauties in some 
instances. 

WisETON Hall stands nearly in the centre of the manor of 
which Mr. Acklom is sole proprietor, and is in Claworth parish. 
It was originally the residence of the Nelthorpe family ; but 
was purchased, nearly two centuries ago, by an ancestor of the 
Ackloms, an ancient Yorkshire family, often honoured with 
Knighthood in earlier times, when that title was conferred for im- 
portant services to the state, and on those whose birth entitled 
them to it. 

Very little of the ancient mansion remains ; the present one, 
partly erected on it, forms a handsome elevation of a centre 
three story high, with two wings of one lofty story each : the 
whole light and airy, and accompanied by a very commodious 
range of offices. It was begun by the late Mr. Acklom, and 
finished in its present state by its now venerable owner; its 
situation, though not commanding, is yet highly pleasing, stand- 
ing rather on a gentle swell, with a very extensive lawn of up- 
wards of thirty acres in front, finely belted by trees and orna« 
mental shrubs, and judiciously broken at intervals by well dis- 
posed picturesque clumps. Though its situation cannot be 
called a commanding one, yet the grounds contain most exten- 
sive prospects over the four surrounding shires of York, Lin* 
coin, Notts, and Derby, and even into Cheshire when the 
weather is clear. 

The whole of the interior arrangements are elegantly modern ; 
and though it is by no means a shovD house, yet those whom the 
hospitality of its worthy owner admit to its friendly resort, will 
be gratified with some paintings, which are not the less valua- 
ble for being few in number. These consist of an original of Sir 
Robert Cecil; another of Henry the eighth; both by Holbein, 
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the last certainly so ; a curious piece of poultry by Barlow^ tf 
painter of such eminence as to have been engraved by Hollar; 
a pieq^ of still life from the pencil of Caravaggio ; another, artist 
unknown, but extremely well done ; an ancient architectural 
piece ; and two modern landscapes done with marble dust of 
different colours, both curious and elegant 

The whole manor is so well wooded as to appear one great 
ornamental plantation ; and a well conducted walk round the 
home grounds is led for upwards of a mile in a circuitous route/ 
80 as to connect the exterior woods with the domestic scenery^ 
That part which accompanies the canal is particularly pleasing, 
having a fine prospect of the well wooded eminences on the 
north and west sides. The canal too, which leads to Claworth^ 
has been rendered a pleasing variety in doihestid arrangement ; 
there being a boat on it, which in fine weather carries the 
whole family to their parish church. 

On all the surrounding eminences Mr. Acklom has judi- 
ciously placed his new built farm houses; these are not only or- 
namental to the grounds, and indeed to the whole estate, but 
have even proved an economical measure, notwithstanding* 
their small extra expense ; as houses built in an ornamental, 
yet plain strong style, are most easily kept in repair, the oc- 
cupants being in some measure obliged to take more care of 
them, to keep them cleskner, and to have much less agricuN 
tural lumber about them, than is generally the case with an oldi 
farm house, and which not only stands in the way of trifling re- 
pairs, but in fact often renders them necessary.* 

Everton parish, to the north west, contains the hamlet of 
Scqftworth holden of the sec of York, to which Richard Ack- 
lom, 

* "Jonathan Acklom, Esq. of Wiseton, on the inclosare ofWiscton, Mflt- 
teney, Everton, Misson, and Scroobj^ pnrraed ibe plan of placiog ncAv farm 
houMs central to their respective groands, and completed seven with large ap- 
purtenances^ dove cotes, granaries, cow-houses, &c. The same has been 
done more or less in other new inclosurc^.*' 

Vide Lowe's Surrey of Niitt*; 
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lom> Esq. the present proprietor, pays a quit rent, holding with 
it free warren in the archiepiscopal paramount manor of the 
soke of JSouthwell. During the inclosure of this manor several 
specimens of Roman antiquities have been found, particularly 
part of a spear, and some fragments of urns ; a discovery which 
seems in some measure to settle the origin and chronology of 
vome vestiges of fortifications, thence justly concluded to have 
been a Roman station. 

In a small tongue of the county, running between York and 
Lincolnshire, stands Finningley, a large village, with a church 
dedicated to St. Oswald, but containing only some modern 
sepulchral memorials. Here is a school^ which was first begun 
and maintained by the minister of the parish ; but which, about 
a century ago, was so improved by the charitable contributions 
of the neighbouring gentry, as to clothe and educate eight boys. 

This lordship was originally the property of the Frobisher 
family ; of which was Martin Frobisher an enter prizing navi- 
gator, who was sent out by queen Elizabeth wi(h three ships in 
1567, in hopes of discovering a north-west passage to*India. 
Having proceeded as far as Labrador, he was stopped by the 
approach of winter, but returned with a quantity of gold mar- 
casite, or pyrites aureus, which tempted the members of the 
" Society for Promoting Discovery,*' to send out three other 
ships in 1577, under Frobishcr's command. In this second 
voyage he discovered the Straight, now known by his name, 
but was again stopped by the ice ; and having taken on board 
more of this glittering substance, then supposed to be gold, he 
returned to England. 

Soon after this, queen Elizabeth determined to form a settle- 
ment in these countries, and a fleet of fifteen small vessels with 
men and necessaries was again sent out under Frobisher's com- 
mand : but he could not get so far as he had gone in his preced- 
ing voyages; so that they soon after returned, and Frobisher 
seems to have given up all further attempts at discovery. 

MissoN lies to the southward of Finningley ; it was anciently 
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called Mime, or Myssen, as is supposed from its intermixture 
with Lincolnshire, being, even at the present day, partly in the 
two counties* It seems to have followed the same descent as 
the lands in its Ticinity ; for it belon^d first to the family of 
Maresey> then to the prior and monks of Mattersey, and, after 
several other changes, is now vested in Richard Acklom, Esq. 
who is impropriator. It has long had the advantage of a water 
communication with the Trent, for, before the present canal 
was cut, the Idle was thus far navigable. 

The scenery around it is of a very curious kind, consisting 
of a widiely extended plain, level as the surface of a calm sea> 
and presentiug to the spectator the idea of space unbounded, 
when seen from the neighbouring heights. In &ct it is quite 
distinct and different from what is meant by ^ plain in the com* 
moh acceptation of the word, or, as Mr. Gilpin has very judi* 
ciously described another appearance of the same nature, ** the 
idea of this kind which such scenes as Salisbury plain suggest, 
is much less pure. The inequality of the ground there, sets 
bounds to the idea. It is the ocean in a storm ; in which the 
idea of extension is gi*eatly broken, and intercepted, by the tur- 
bulence of the waves^this gives us the idea of solid water, 
rather than of land, if we except only the colour. 



-interminable meads. 



And vast Savannahs, where the wandring eye 
Unfix'd, is in a yerdant ocean lost.**^ 

This, like the plain he described,* is one of those extensive 
tracts from which the sea, in a course of ages, has retired. With 
the eye it seems impossible to fix its limits, for it ranges many 
miles in every direction, and softens at last into the a^qre 
distance of Yorkshire, whilst its foreshortening is partly marked 
by long lines of inclosure studded with villages, and dim dis- 
covered spires. 

MisTERTON is in this vicinity ; and has long been a consi* 

derable 

*fiurgb Marsh in Cumberland. 
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derable Yillage, but much improTed of late by the canal which 
passes close to it It has a church dedicated to All Saints, and, 
though in what has been a retired situation, was remarkable for 
holding the places of assembly of other sects ; for Throsby ob- 
serres, « here are Catholic, Methodist, and Calvinist places of 
lieorship, whither, over some roads intolerably bad, the sectaries 
from the neighbouring villages resort/' 

Stockwith is a hamlet of Misterton ; buti having the advan* 
tage of being situated at the junction of the canal with the 
I'rent, it bids fair to become a flourishing place; in fact to be- 
come, like Stourport in Worcestershire, a new creation. 

Walkeringhaw, though a mile from the Tfent, is so far con- 
nected with it as to have a ferry : it is a very considerable viU 
lage, with a large church dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen; but 
the rectory being impropriate, the vicar has only a large parish 
ahd small profits. Though flat, yet the country around is plea- 
sant from its populousness and cultivation. 

OswALDEBEc is in this neighbourhood, and is in such decay 
as to be undeserving of notice, were it not that it had given 
naine originally to the hundred. Nor should we have thought 
it necessary to have named Beckingham were it not that it is 
one of the prebends of Southwell, and is further remarkable as - 
the place of nativity of Dr. Howell, who has been justly called 
the laborious author of the History of the World, and of some - 
others, about the latter end of the seventeenth xentury. 

Grindley on the Hill, anciently " Greenalege," is very 
descriptively called so from its lofty situation on a hill overlook- 
ing the wide extent of Misson Car already described. -On this 
spot there are several swelling mounds, which, were it not for 
their size, might be supposed artificial from their very bases : on 
them, however, have been thrown up three others in ancient 
times ; a small one to the west of the church, and two large ones 
on its eastern side. These are evidently the remains of Saxon or 
Danish works ; and the part, which is still called *' the Parks," * . 
is tiaditionally recorded to have belonged to a Saxon Lord. 

U3 The 
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The tillage is extensive^ though not very large with respect 
to its number of hoases^ which are mostly the residences of the 
fiirtners who hold the neighbouring lands. The church is a very 
handsome edifice, is dedicated to St. Peter and St. P^ul, and 
. under this double guarantee seems to have been well taken care 
of> for it is well paved in the inside and kept very clean, whilst 
its pinnacled tower forms a fine object in the landscape* 
Throsby records a curious epitaph of an old lady> Winifrid Ver* 
non, who is made to address the reader in a way which s^mer 
wicked wits have interpreted very differently from the good 
lady's meaning. It is certainly whimsical, but its interpreta* 
tion too gross to be permitted to sully our pages. 

Upon the whole this place will afford amusement to three 
classes of tourists ; to him who can play upon and laugh at a 
sepulchral joke upon aged maidenhood ; to him who i» pleased 
with extensive and curiously contrasted prospects; and to bin 
who can feast upon anti<|uarian reflections ; for these latter mi»st 
rise rapidly in any man's mind who contemplates this spot, 
which, having lain out of the track of former antiquarian tourists^ 
seems to offer a rich mine to those who will investigate it^ 
Horsley and Stukeley seem both to have been so occupied with 
Agelocuni in the vicinity, as to have almost entirely overlooked 
this place : but we have no doubt that an investigation, pursued 
upon the plan of that of the indefatigable Sir Richard Hoaie on 
Salisbury plain, would amply repay any trouble or expense 
incurred, and perliaps throw considerable light upon the early 
history of this part of the kingdom. 

Clawortu is a pleasing little rural village on the banks of the- 
canal ; its church is strictly in unison with the place, and its 
Gothic tower, and almost darkened pointed windows, suit well 
with the gloom produced by the overhanging foliage. To hitn. 
who would retire from society, without Hying to a desart, 
Claworth offers ao asylum, as his repose would never be dis** 
tarbed except On the sabbath, when the neighbouring gentry 
assemble at divine service. The church is dedicated to St.. 
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Peter, and contains several mcmaments of the Fitzwilliam and 
AcfkloiB families; and the present venerable representative of 
the latter family has here placed a stone to the memory of a 
faithful servant, John Bottomley, who had lived in the family^ 
and as steward, for 72 years; having lived with three genera- 
tions, and seen the fifth; he died in 1773 at the age of 85. 
• Hayton is a very long, but no otherwise remarkable, village : 
nor is Clarborough deserving of particular notice, though a 
clean comfortable place, with some excellent houses : and at 
Tilne, a small hamlet, we have only to notice the probability 
of its having been formerly a place of some consequence, as 
many Roman antiquities, particularly a stylus and several 
agates and cornelians with inscriptions and engravings, hare 
been dug up here some years ago. 

North and ^th Wheat ley, and Saunihy, are principally in- 
habited by farmers, whose farrn^ are occupied by dairies ; and 
great quantities of butter are sent from their neighbourhood into 
the principal manufacturing towns of York and Lancashires. 

Stretttm is a village containing some good houses ; its ancient 
church dedicated to St. Peter, with its light and airy pinnacled 
tower, is kept in very good order, and has some ancient monu- 
ments of the Thornhaughs and Hewetts, &c. 

LiTTLBBOROuGH, though uow a small place, has employed 
th« pens of most of our antiquaries with respect to its con- 
nection with the Itinerary of Antoninus. Camden expressly 
considered it as the Agelocum or Segelocutn of that Itinerary, 
(for it is spelled both ways,) both on account of its standing on 
the military way, and of the great number of Roman imperial 
coins often dug up here, in his time, and then called swine 
pennies, from their being so hear the surface of the ground as 
to foe rooted up by those animals. It is true, indeed, that in his 
first edition of the " Britannia^' in 1594, he had fixed this station 
at Idleton, or Eaton, supposing thvit in the transcription of names 
Agelocum had been written for Adelocum, and to this suppo- 
sition he then trusted^ without considering that the Agelocaim 
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of AntoninQS had ^ firry aver the Trent, and which is continued 
at Littleborough to this day, constituting perhaps the oldest 
customary usage in the empire, and that without let or interrup* 
tion. Thoroton was of the same opinion with Caniden respecting 
the fixing of the station at Eaton; but this he did from a com- 
parison of the distances on the iter, and from a curious coinci* 
dence of thfe British and Roman names; for M in the Bri- 
tish, signifies corn ; therefore Id and ton may signify a 
«' place of com/' bearing a strong resemblance to the Roman 
Segelocum. But if Camden in his early opinions forgot 
the ferry, so Thoroton seems to have jumped over a river, not 
recollecting that Idleton is the town on the Idle. It would 
indeed be an idle business to pursue these reveries any further ; 
we may just observe, therefore, that Burton in his notes upon the 
Itinerary, places Agelocum or Segelocum, (for he shews that 
the Romans indiscriminately used, or omitted, the S) at Little- 
borough, in which he is followed by Stukely, who thinks, how- 
ever, that Segelocum may ha^e been a corruption of the origi- 
nal name in later times. His description of it at the early part 
of last century, is that it is a small village three miles above 
Gainsborough, just upon the edge of the water, and in an angle, 
AgeUAuk from Frons Aqua he thinks a pertinent etymology | 
and adds that it seems only to have been environed by a single 
ditch, of a square form, with the water running quite round it • 
for to the west where Whitesbridge is, there is a watery valley 
which hems it in, so that it was a station of considerable strength. 
The churph, as he observes, stands upon the highest ground; and 
the Trent had not only washed away part of the eastern side of the 
town,but foundations and pavements were then visible in thebank. 
In 1684, when the inclosures between the bridge and town 
were first plowed up, many coins of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian* 
Constantine, ^c. were found, together, with Intaglios of Agate, 
and Cornelian, the finest coloured urns and patera:, some 
wrought in basso relievo, with the worlf man's name generally 
ipipr^ssed qo the inside of the bottom ; also a I>%9cus, or Quoit^ 
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with an emperor's head embossed on it. Again, in I718> two 
Very handsomely moulded altars were dug i]p> and then set up 
as piers in a Wall on the side of the steps which led from the 
Waterside to the inn. Stukely adds, that near Whitens bridge, 
hi) had seen extensive foundations of ancient buildings; and 
that in dry seasons, and when the tide was low, coins were then 
often found at low water mark. 

To continue the chronological order of antiquarian research, 
it is necessary to mention that Horsley* decidedly says, « Se- 
gelocum and Agelocum, as called in two iters, is certainly Lit* 
tleborough. Here Dr. Gale saw an urn which, besides ashes 
and bones, contained a coin of Domitiaii. The Roman station 
has been on the east side of the river, though the town stands 
on the west.'' 

Pegge also,t gives a letter from Mr. Ella, vicar of Rampton 
near this place, in which he says that in 1701, ferrying over 
the Trent into Nottinghamshire, he observed in the opposite 
bank, washed away by the water, one of the Coralline coloured 
urns. It was, however, broken in pieces, but contained bones> 
and also a coin of Domitian. He does not think, however, that 
the principal station was on the east side, but says that the 
Romans seem to have had a summer camp on the east side of the 
river, though tillage had then destroyed all traces of it. 

To such an host of observations and conjectures it is impos« 
sible for us to add any thing ; except merely to say that the 
antiquary, though he will now find nothing to gratify curiosity at 
this spot, will still be able to tread, with reverential awe, that 
ground which is hallowed by the remembrance of past ages ; 
and here may he contemplate the striking changes of political 
power> and of the exertions of man, and the instability of a 
fancied inimortality, the names and actions of its once proud 
possessors having mouldered into oblivion like their decayed 
sepulchral du'st. 

Habhstkorpf or Ahstharpe, has already been noticed whilst en« 

U 4 deavouriug 
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deavooring to ascertain the ancient name of Trent* It is but 
a small hamlet, with some remnant of a chapel; but, not hav 
ing been mentioned in the Norman survey, has been supposed 
not then to have had existence: if so, the conjectures founded 
on its name must fall to the ground. 

Rampton near the Trent has been in possession of the ma- 
ternal ancestors of the family of Eyre, ever since the Conquest* 
In the reign of Henry the eighth, a mansion house was built 
here, but pulled down about a century ago, nothing of it re- 
maining e^^cept a very curious gateway highly ornamented in 
the style of that time« It has stilt some armorial bearings in 
pretty good preservation ; and a good drawing of it may be 
seen in Throsby's Notts, where much of their modern descent 
may be found, both from the Babyngtons and from Lady 
Pakynton of Westwood House in Worcestershire, the pious 
authoress of the " Whole Duty of Man." Here is a very large 
church dedicated to All Saints, with a lofty tower; and in the 
chancel, and other parts of it, are many monumental memorials 
of Stanhope, Babyngton, Eyre, &c. 

North Leveeton is a large village with a commodious 
church ; but we mention it particularly on account of a curious 
mode of dividing, and marking the divisions of the common lands, 
by a set of names applied to the twenty-eight parts of eVery 
division. The plan is certainly a regular one, and much 
praised by Mr. Throsby and his correspondent Mr. ShiUitoe ; 
but we conceive that every plowman must carry his surveyor 
with him to the field, as the ground is marked out almost to 
inches. Some of the names also are a^ curious as the mode of 
division, and shew some genius in their invention; these are. 
Cicely Oxgang, Doll in tenure, Mary Dole, Cockermeat, Poory 
JJolC;, Scutt, Rose, Wyemark, &c» 

Its companion South Leverton is also an agreeable village- 
YiliYi a i^eat church, and possessing a most extensive prospect 

♦ Vid^paged8, 
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t)ver Lincolnshire^ from whence Lincoln Minster may be seen 
at a distance of twenty miles. 

. Grove is a small village^ with a church dedicated to St. 
Helen^ which has in the chancel some curious antique monu- 
mental stones of fehe Hercy family, formerly lords of the manor. 
The parsonage is a pleasing habitation, most liberally improved 
by a late incumbent. Being so near the line of the Roman 
road, the situation of Grove could not escape that warlike 
people, as fit for an exploratory station, and we may conclude 
that the moat on Castle Hill in this parish was occupied by 
them for military purposes, though it may originally have been 
a British work. But the greatest beauty of Grove, is Grovb 
Hall, the seat of Anthony Hardolph Eyre, Esq. who now repre- 
sents the county in conjunction with his son-in-law Lord New- 
ark. It has a very commanding appearance when seen from 
the north road, being situated on a considerable elevation in 
the midst of a well wooded park. Of the ancient mansion built 
bere by the family of Hercy^ nothing has been removed ex- 
cept the front, which is now a modern one in a pleasing style 
of architecture; the other part of tbe house is certainly as old 
as Henry the eighth's reign, and has been an edifice of great 
elegance according to the style of that day.« 

Headon was another old ancestorial mansion of the Eyre 
family, having come to them by a marriage with the heiress of 
^astney : the house, however, built in the last century by the last 
baronet, has been some years pulled down, though the ancient 
park still remains. Many monuments of the Wastneys remain 
in the church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, and is on an ex- 
tensive scale, having a nave and two side aisles ; and it is a 
curious fact, that the impropriate rector of this parish must be 
a clergyman, although he has no cure of souls within it, that 
duty being performed by the vicar, who possesses only the 
small tythes. 

Eaton, 

• Macb genealogical information respecting tbis ancient family may be 
cen in the Gents. Mag* for 1795. 
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£at«n« or Idleton, though now a small Tillage, and only tfc- 
markable for being a prebend of SoathwelU was a place of some 
consequence before the Norman Conquest ; for here were ien 
manors, and ten thanes, each thane having a Hall: at the 
sarTey, however, they were redaced to one manor. 

OansALL lies a small distance to the left of the north road, and 
is worthy of notice for an agricultural fact recorded by Mr« 
Young in one of his tours, who observes that there had then been 
recently practised some very uncommon improvements by 
means of hops, particularly by Geo. Brown, Esq. of Ordsall, and 
-— ^ Mason. Esq. of the same neighbourhood. The praise- 
worthy attempts of these gentlemen were on a black bog three 
fi^et d^ep, its spontaneous grov^h nothing but rushes, and let 
for but three shillings per acre : this vras drained at a small ex« 
pense by open cuts, and planted with hops in squares of six 
feet; and in this they succeeded so well as actually to clear G2li 
per acre, 

A feir instance of the practice and principles of puritanic 
tiroes may be drawn from an act of the Rump Parliament in 
165% against the rector of this place. Dr. Marmaduke Moor ^ 
whose estate was forfeited for treason, and himself sequestrated 
from his living, for the heinous and damnable offence of playing 
cards, three several times, with kis own wife / / / 

Babwokth Hall, the seat of the Hon. J. Bridgeman Simp- 
son, is about a mile to the west of Retford, on the Worksop 
road. It is a plain comfortable white-fronted residence, having 
kad considerable additions made to it by the present possessor. 
The pleasure grounds are in as good a style as the ground would 
admit of, and do great credit to the skill of Mr. Repton who 
laid them out : the plantations, having now acquired a consider- 
able growth, assimilate well with the older woody scenery 
around, and serve much to embellish the open lawn, and well 
formed though small piece of water in the front. 

The church, a neat Gothic building, stands a short distance 
from the ball, and* is in very good order both within and with- 
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Ottt. The tower supports a small steeple^ and there are two 
youQg trees growing out of the roof of the south porch. It con« 
taiiis no ancient monomentSy but there are some of a modern 
date of the Simpson family. 

Near the church is the charming little sequestered residenee 
of the Rev. Archdeacon Eyre, the rector, in which comfort and 
elegance are blended^ and to whose worthy possessor, added 
to the kind patronage of the Bridgeman Simpson family, we 
understand the parish is much indebted for its internal proa* 
perity. The whole population of Bab worth is 310, the males 
being predominant; they have no poor, but ten outpensioners; 
a Suuday School is supported by about 25 individuals, costs only 
7/. per annum, but has produced ten times that profit, by the 
improvement of morals! 

After passing Babworth, the ground begins to rise, and the 
tourist finds himself within the limits of the green wood forest^ 
whose enchanting scenery of woods, and lawns, and glades, and 
heaths, and cultivated farms, and ornamented seats, breaks in 
upon him like enchantment in every direction. Sometimes the 
road runs alongside of the Chesterfield canal busy with com* 
merce^ at others it sinks into the forest dells, and at length 
brings him to Osberton House, the elegant modern seat of 
Mr. Foljambe, The surrounding estate abounds with wopd^ 
which is annually increasing in richness of foliage by the growth 
of thriving plantations of oak, larch^ and other useful timber 
trees. A rivulet which runs through the whole has been so ex- 
tended in front of the house, and for some distance on each 
side, losing itself in the woods, as to appear like a river of con- 
siderable size. This effect, says the editor of the Vitruvim 
Britannicus, has been produced ynder the immediate direction 
of the owner, who possesses a degree of taste and judgement- 
which is perhaps surpassed by few of those who have made 
it their study to display, to the greatest advantage, the beauties 
of nature, and to supply her defects by the exertions of art^ 
The ground on which the house stands rises with a consider* 

able 
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able degree of boldness on the soDth side of the river ; but the 
views are more pictaresqae than extensive ; and the scenery is 
tranqail and woody. The foreground^ which is finely inter- 
spersed with the noblest oaks, e1ms> and beeches, both single 
and in gronpes, is backed by extensive woods, some of which, 
amongst other timber, contain, in particular, spruce firs of the 
largest dimensions, beautifully feathered to the ground. The 
house itself has in front an elegant portico of four fluted Ionic 
pillars, supporting a highly ornamented architrave and pedi- 
ment; and it has of late years received such additions, under 
the superintendance of Mr. Wilkes, the architect, as to have be* 
come a very convenient family residence, with extensive ao» 
eommbdatioBs for the reception of visiting friends. 

To the north of this, on the Gieat North Road, is Barnhy Moor 
BOW inclosed, and which may be said to form a small hamlet, hav- 
ing some excellent hoases, and a very large and comfortable inn, 
and posting house. Turning to the left over the moor, and 
proceeding down a sandy^ lane^ we come to 

BLYTHE, 

which, rising on a gentle ascent, has a prepossessing appearance 
at a distance : the county arpund is well divided with hedge* 
rows : and a broad opening leads into the town, or rather vil- 
lage, (for Tlirosby calls it a market town without a market,) 
from the ascent of which there is a fine view over the valley in 
which Lord Galway's seat at Serlby is situated. A topogra- 
pher of the vicinity,* says it is a clean well built town, and 
fwmcrly had a small weekly market on Wednesday ; this, how- 
ever, has for some time been in disuse, and the inhabitants go 
to Bawtry. We think, however, it can scarcely be called a 
town, even x? it had a market ; it is, merely, a large village* 
with several very decent inns, and must have the credit of being 
•lean and comfortable. After the Norman Conquest, Roger 

de 
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d<^ Busli had a castle here, and procured for it the title of an 
honour ; but his chief residence being at Tickhill in Yorkshire, 
the honour of Bljth was dependent upon that manor. We arc 
told that afterwards, this Roger *' being of a pious and grateful 
disposition, with the consent of his wife Muriel did for the stabi- 
lity of William then king of England, (who had given him a full 
fourth part of this county, if not more, besides what he had 
given him in others) and of his successors, as also for the health 
of the soul of queen Maud, and their own, by the advice of their 
friends, erect a priory in this town, and by way of endowment 
gave and granted to God, St. Mary, and the monks there serv- 
ing God, the church of Blythe, and the whole town entirely, 
with all the privileges and customs thereunto belonging.'' 

This grant is said to have been confirmed by the first two 
Henries; and yet Madox asserts^* that an ancient feoffment had 
been made of the honour of Blythe ; and also that in the reign 
of Henry the first, that honour was in the king's hand either 
l?y escheat or wardship, for the profits of it were accounted for 
to him ; which position he proves by reference to the rolls of 
the hpnour.f Tanner, however, makes no mention of this in 
the Monasticon, but merely says that 'here was a priory of 
Benedictine monks, built by Roger de Builli and Muriel his 
wife, about 1068, to the honour of the blessed Virgin. It wag 
in some respects subordinate to the abbey of the Holy Trinity 
of Mount St. Catharine at Rouen, in Normandy, and was at the 
dissolution worth 1^6/. per annum. 

Here also was an hospital for a warden, three chaplains, 
and several leprous people, founded by William de Cressi, 
lord of Hodesacj and dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. 

Of the state of this place afler the dissolution, we are told by 
Leland in his Itinerary, that '< from Rosington in Yorkshire to 
Blith, most by woody ground, part by corne, pasture and 
medowe, a 5 miles. There renne two Brookes as I cam inta 

the 
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tjie very towne of Blith: T^^ -first that I cam over was the 
greater, and cammith thither from the weste ; the other ren« 
neth hard by the utter houses of the towne; and this as they 
told me was named Blith. And as I remember it^is the very 
self water that cnmmith for Workensop, or els Workinsbp 
water renneth into it. Both this waters mete together a little 

beneath Blith to medowes, and goet^h to Scroby Milles 

a 2 miles lower. Blith is but metely build ed» At the east end 
of the towne is the churchy wherein be npe tombes of noblemen. 
I asked of a castelle that 1 hiurd say was symtyme at Blith]; but 
other aunswer I larnid not, but that a little or I cam ynto the 
town ther apperith yn a woodes sides token of an auncient 
building/' 

Fuller, who wrote some time after Leland, says, ^ there is in 
this county a small market town called Blithe, which John Nor- 
den will have so named from jucundiiate, from the mirth and 
good fellowship of the inhabitants therein. If so, I desire that 
both the name and the thing may be extended all orer the 
shire ; as being confident that an ounce of mirth with the same 
degree of grace will serve God more, and more acceptably, 
than a pound of sorrow.^' 

The church is dedicated to St. Martin, and is a capacious^ 
elegant Gothic structure, with a very handsome ancient 
tower; and at the east end facing the high road there is an ele-- 
gant arch inserted in the wall, which must either have led to a* 
former chancel, or perhaps have been the remains of some ' 
other religious building attached to the church. At present it 
is completely embowered in a shrubbery, has a very pic- 
turesque appearance, and seems a continuation of the orna- 
mental paddock in which stands a large, though not very 
modern, residence, now occupied, or about to be so^ by the 
Duchess Dowager of Newcastle. 

The whole body of the church is of high antiquity, and in 

the interior it presents a noble nave with arches supported by 

lofty pillars, and interspersed with some very splendid monu- 
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menu of the Mellisbes ; and among others a tnemorial for a 
late individual of that family who huilt the mansion alluded to« 
This was evidently the priory church, as the remains of that 
ancient building are adjoining to it; of these, however, scarcely 
any thing is leR;, though it may be that a large house on the 
tight hand going up, is founded on part of its scite. 

Tliough the market is discontinued, there are two annual 
Fairs ; one on Holy Thursday, for horse and black cattle ; the 
other on the twentieth of October, for sheep and swine. 

On passing through the town, the tourist cannot fail being 
much struck with the beauty of its vicinity, as a scene of orna- 
mented cultivation bursts upon his view, superior to any thing 
qf the kind, which the editor of these sheets has ever seen ; the 
whole expanse of ground, for a considerable extent, seems a 
complete garden, embracing not only the grounds belonging to 
the mansion of the Mellishes, but also those of Serlby Hall» 
with all their lawns, winding walks, and shady groves. In 
fact the high road itself seems ah ornamented walk, leading 
over a superb bridge, built of Roch Abbey Stone by the grand- 
father of the present possessor, for the convenience of crossing 
the extensive piece of water, formed on a most magnificent scale 
by damming up the river Idle and the little brook called Ry* 
ton which runs through these grounds. 

When Mr. Young wrote his agricultural tour, the town of 
Blyth and the country round it, for|several miles every way, be- 
longed to William Mellish, Esq.**^ to which gentleman Blyth 
Hall is indebted for all its modern improvements, both for 
beauty and convenience. The additions and alterations have 
been so considerable, that we may say it has been rebuilt on 
the scite of the ancient hall ; and it is now of considerable mag- 
nitude, being formed of brick, ornamented with stone. 

The most elegant apartment is a magnificent drawing room, 

forty 

* Joseph Mellish, Esq. married a sister of Mr. Gore, governor of the Ham-, 
bargh Company. He died in 1733, and was succeeded in the Bljrthe estatfit 
liy his eldest son William, a. commissioner of excise in 17M. 
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forty feet long, twenty-two broad, and eighteen in height 
with a circular bow window of twenty-one feet span, so as to 
form a very agreeable proportion. The chimney piece is ex-* 
tremely elegant, consisting of Ionic pillars formed of Egyptian 
granite, fluted with stripes of white marble, and supporting 
the frieze in which is a tablet with an ancient sacrifice in bas 
relief. The furniture is appropriately rich, with the beauty of 
the apartment; and the chairs and carpet are of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with yellow silk. The view from this apartment, 
and from many of the others is extremely grand, looking over 
a fine piece of water, winding through the lawn for a mile and 
a half, and of the breadth of from fifty to seventy yards. 

Speaking of Mr. Meliish's improvements, Mr. Young ob- 
serves that he has executed undertakings, which shew an acti- 
vity not to be surpassed. He made ten miles of road, at bis 
own expense, and a river four miles long, and ten yards wide, 
as a drainage to a large extent of low land in the centre of his 
estate, capable of being made as fine meadow as any in Eng- 
land. He also built several farm houses, and above thirty cot- 
tages, all in the most substantial manner, of brick and lile; 
" works of the noblest tendency, that will always carry their 
own eulogy.'* He also built here a handsome and extensive 
pile of stabling; and ornamented the estate with upwards of 
two hundred acres of plantations which are now arrived at a 
thriving growth. 

SfiRLBY Hall, now the property 'and residence of I^rd Vis- 
count Galway, (not the Earl of Galloway, as asserted in a modern 
work,) was in early times the manor of Alured the Saxon ; but 
at the Norman Conquest was given to Roger de Busli, of whom 
Gislebert his man held it. From the Busli family i,t came to 
that of Mowbray, and in the reign of king John, Roger de 
Mowbray, for what reason is not assigned, gave it to Maud de 
Moles, who married Hughy a man very likely without a sir* 
name, as he immediately adopted that of de Serlby. For many 
generations it remained in this family, until the last male, An- 
thony, 
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thonVf in the beginning of the seventeenth century, being 
childless, left it to bis wife/Gertrude, daughter of Ralph Leek 
of Hasland, Esq. for her own life and twenty-one years after.' 
During this long interval of expectation, the male heir of the 
Serlby family was obliged to sell the reversion to Mr. Saunder* 
son of Blytb ; but the widow marrying Sir George Chaworth, 
that family also purchased a part of it ; and from them it has 
come to the present possessor, to whose family it belonged as far 
back as the beginning of the last century, at which time there 
was a very old mansion standing on it. 

The present building is of brick and stone, consisting of a 
centre of very handsome elevation, with two appropriate wings, 
having the offices in the undergiound story, and the stables and 
out offices on the eastern side. The situation is extremely 
agreeable ; on the south front is a spacious lawn, beautifully 
interspersed with clumps of trees; whilst the north front has a 
charming prospect over some very luxuriant meadows, watered 
by the little river Ryton. The principal plantations are on the 
south west side, with many avenues and shady walks cut 
through them, opening to the most striking prospects in the vi- . 
cinity. The terrace is a part of the grounds always very much 
admired, not only for its own beauty, but for the exquisite view 
which is seen from it. The interior of the house is both ele?. 
gant and commodious, and when visited by the editor, was un^ 
dergoing a complete repair, together with the outside. 
' There are many fine paintings in the various apartments ; 
amongst which are two undoubted originals by Hans Holbein; 
one of these is in the dining room, and is a portrait of Henry the 
eighth on wood; the other is in the drawing room, and is a 
finely executed portrait of Nicholas Kreatzer, astronomer to that 
monarch. 

The drawing room also contains a very large picture, being 

twelve feet two inches in height, and fifteen feet four in breadth, 

from the pencil of Daniel Myton, Its subject is Charles the 

first and his queen, with two horses, on one of which is a side 

Vol. XU. X wddU^ 
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saddlt, aa4 »o«ne dpg3» ^\\ as lavg« as life. It aka contatu 
anotl^^ figure a« larg? a3 life* but.wliOt of bimself» would n»t 
bavf reqiMre4»ucb a IsM^e^^ of c^v?&; this is Jcffery Hudson* 
the famous dwar^ who k in, U;ie act oC striving to keep hack twa 
small dogs with coHars on. This picture having come into the 
possession of queen Anne, was by her presented to JddUan, 
from whoiA^ it came to the Ajondeis^^ ot which fanuly is its. 
present noble possessor. 

If the tourist crosses a bridge at the east end of the town, he 
will find a very pleasant road lesdiag across an inclosed moor te 

BAWTRY, 

Which being partly in this county, having its divlsioa marked 

by a small current of water in the yard of the Crown Inn, must 

be partly noticed. 

Old Barnaby in pursuing his poetic drunken route, tells us. 

" Theoce to Bswtree, m I came there. 
From the boshes near the lane there* 
Rush'd a Tweake in gesture flaiiting, 
With a leering eye and wanton; 
But my flesh I did subdue it, 
Fearing lett my purto sbonld rue it"* 

The traveller, however, may now visit Bawtry witboot in- 
tiurridg such danger, if he chooses, and he cannot fail of being 
struck With a very elegant mansion on the \tfi, ott entering the 
town, extremely pleashag in itself, and from its situation com*- 
manding the most charming prospect over Nottinghamshire. 
In mentioning this place, indeed, we fear that we have over- 
stepped our limits ; fer the line of division of the two shires is 
here so very undulating, that an unguarded tourist may easily 
commit a trespass, and eren in the middle of tbje high road may 
shake hands with a friend in the next county. We sba<il, there* 
ibte, just repeat that Bawtry is the market for Blyth aed the 
vjcinit;fr, and is always extremely well supplied for its demands 

ha 

,« . ^ Tiioeos miserc Crumenam.*' 

Vids Bamabjc's Joutnej. 
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Its po|ytt1fltion by the hst retuirti is 481 maUs^ and 497 femalM^ 
amouming to a total of 918 ; bafc the particular descriptioii of 
its topography miist be left for ita own proper county.* 

Near to^ tbia, to the left of the road frofos Bly th^ is the Tillage 
of Harm&tthp oil tbe border of which parish, close to Bawtry, was 
an boi^Mtal founded by the Morton family, with a chapel in 
which was their sepnlobral vault; but it is remarkable for 
nothing further^ esK»pt a charity school for twelve boys, sop- 
ported by voluntary subscription, 

Beturning from Bawtry towards Worksop, we come on the 
north road to Scroobv* Th«» place was visited by that modem 
Amcrtmh old Barnaby, whom we have so often quoted; but 
hk fears seem here to have got the better of his curiosity, and 
prevented him from giving us any description of th« village. 

''Thence to Scrub! e^ oh my maket ! 
With A pastor, and a Takir,f 
Bay I spent ; 1 nigkt diTided, 
Thief did maJte me well provided : 
My poor scrip did oaase me fear him. 
All night long I oame not near hiia." 

In a preceding note we have already given Leland's opinion 
that the rivnlet close to this place once divided Notts from York- 
shire *, to that opinion he adds, '' from Sei^oby to Bawtre a mile 
or more. Ridinge a little beyond Soroby manor place, 1 passed 

by a (brde over the ryver; itfid so betwixt the paks of 9 

parkes longging to Seroby, &c. ;" bat the line of division, since 
that, seem»to have been altered. 

Of the state of Seroby, vtrhen in its glory as an archiepiscopal 
xesidenee, we have a good account from the same early tourist : 
he tdls us " thence (Mattersey) I roode a rtyle yn low wash 
and somewhat fenny ground, and a myle farther or more by- 
higher ground, to Seroby in Notinghanlshire. In the meane 

X 2 tounelet 

^'Lelaiid says, '' Bawtree b a very baVe and poore ttoarket towne, stand- 
ftoge yn Yofkshke, as the iafaabitant^ of it told me ; m that by this it should 
I that Seroby water in some part divideth the shires." 
t Ltttro m the original. 
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touneletof Scroby I marked 3 thinges, the paroche chiiche not 
bigge> but very well builded ex tapide politi quadrato. The 
second was a great manor place standinge withyn a mote^ and 
longging to the archbishop of York, builded yn to courtes, 
whereof the first is very amp!e> and all builded of tymbre, 
saving the front of the haule, that is of bricke, to the wych as- 
cenditur per gradus lapidis. The ynner courte building, as 
far as I marked, was of tymber building, and was not in cumpace 
past the 4 parte of the utter courte." 

The archbishops of York had free warren here as early as 
the 17th of Edward the second ; and in queen Elizabeth's reign 
this palace was not only considered as excellent in itself, and 
more capacious than that at Southwell, but much more com* 
modious for provision, having a large jurisdiction on the north 
side, consisting of very many towns thereabouts.* Even in the 
early part of the last century, ihe park still remained ; but arch- 
bishop Sandys having caused it to be demised to his son Sir 
Samuel Sandys, the house afterwards became so much ne- 
glected that even then it had almost fallen to the ground. No- 
thing now remains but some small part incorporated into a farfti 
house, marking the ancient abode of splendour and hospitality, 
and in the garden is an old mulberry tree, which tradition asr 
serts was planted by the haughty Wolsey* 

The village stands a short distance to the east of the great 
road, and merely contains a few farm houses, and the church, 
which once was handsome, but now decayed, and possessing 
nothing of its ancient grandeur except its lofty spire. 

Scrooby Inih a commodious posting house, stands about half a 
mile further on the road ; after which we come to Ramkill, and 
also to Tor-worth, two hamlets in the parish of Bly th, principally 
supported by the great thoroughfare on the road. 

HoDSACK, a little to the Southward of Bly the h^d once s^ 
large house belonging to the Clifions; there is still a curious 
brick gateway and a lodge house, the residence of Mr. Spencer. , 

At one period the greatest pact of this parish had been given 

to 
♦ Magna Britannia, Vol. IV. 
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to the church for religious uses ; we shall therefore trace its his- 
tory to serve as a fair specimen of the meekness, and kumilitj^, 
and heavenly mindedness, of the monastic brotherhood, who in 
their search after heaven took care to lay hold of the good 
things on this earth, by the way. 

In Saxon times this was the manor- of Ulsi ; but Roger de 
Busli procured it from the Norman conqueror, and delivered 
it by feudal tenure to Turold de Lisuriis, in whose descendants 
it continued several generations. From them it descended by 
marriage to the Cressi family, as early as the reign of Richard 
the first, and remained with them until the time of Henry the 
fourth, when the coheiresses of Hugh de Cressi carried it to the 
families of Markham and Clifton, with whom it remained until 
the middle of last century, and is now become part of the 
Mellish estates. . ** 

During this period, at least previous to the Reformation, no 
less than five distinct grants of land were made to the church, 
by the lords, and by their subtenants. The first in point of lime 
wasbyFulk de Lisuriis who gave to the monastery of BIyth 
fourbovats of his own lands. 

The second was from' Ralph Cossard, who bestowed on the 
same brotherhood six acres of his own demesne in Corsard 
Thorpe, a hamlet of the parish. Roger de Cressi made the 
third grant to God, St. Mary, and the monk^ at Blythe, of the 
tytbesofall his mills belonging to his manor here; for which 
these charitable and benevolent gentlemen agreed to say per- 
{>etually four masses per week for himself, his ancestors, and 
successors, living and dead ! Some time after, in the reign of 
Richard the second, Hugh de Cressi, one of his successors, seems 
to have derived very little benefit fcom these weekly masses, 
for he is recorded to have been guilty of felony, for which, 
how€ver, he procured a license to enable him to give seven 
messuages, and four bovats of land to three chaplains in the 
chapel of St. John the Evangelist near Blythe, as a fine for his 
crime ; and no doubt these worthy chaplains would have given 

X 3 him 
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bim absolation fur half a dosBCii felonias in additkm id the fev- 
mer, provided he bad paid beforehamU The \9tti gifl was that 
of the chapel which wai given to Blythe raonaitery by the joint 
agreement of William de Cretsi, and Thomas de Hodesack. 

This, however^ is but a small part of what was given in another 
part of the parish ; for in the hamlet of Hcrmeit^m, William de 
C1ari&gio> and Avice his wife* daughter and heiress of William 
deTenaia, in the I8th of Stephen, gave to the church of St 
Cnthbert at Radford near Worksop, three bovats of land with 
the common, for the souls of the aforesaid William de Tenaia, 
and Hugh Lovetot ; and for the redemption ef their own soule, 
aad of all their parents and friends, as w^l living as dead. And 
because Hugh de Cressi, Lord of Hodsack, gave some unea^ 
ness to the monks of Radford in the possession of these bovats^ 
king Henry the second interfered, and ordered him to permit 
the holy brothers to enjoy them in peace, otherwise bis stew* 
ard of Tickhill, should tickle him to some parpose, and see jns* 
tioe done to these pious gentlemeni who were thus left in quiet 
possession of these lands, as well as of the hamlet of Holm also 
in this parish, which was given, with all things belonging to it, to 
the same monastery by Avice de ClMifagio^ with consent ef her 
husbandt 

From this single specimen of ent solitary and not v^y ex* 
tehsive parisht we may judge of the temporal as well as spiri* 
tual influence possessed by those gentry, who by their vows 
were bound to pi^verty, but by their practice were in a fhir 
way of getting possession of h&lf the lands in thi» kingdom. 

Tb« town of 

WORKSOP 

f lands on the borders of the forest, suearly in the midst ef wh»l 
was commonly called io the vicinitj^ *' the Dukerjr*'^ frona 
the cirpumstanee of there being no less than fenr principal saats 
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of Bukes, witbia the compass of a hw miles; since the d^ath of 
the Duke of Kingstooj however^ there are now but three. 

On the approach from Retford, the appearance of WoHcsop 
and Badfordy lying in a ralley, oTeriopped by the magnificent 
iloable tower of the chorch, and backed by swelling hills finely^ 
ciotlMd with wood, is extremely striking. Its situation is indeed 
delightful, and nature has done much for it ; and, as a modem 
tourist has observed, if art has not done so much for it» 
yet there are more noblemen's seats in its immediate vicinity, 
than any other spot in the kingdom sk> distant from London can 
boast of. We most observe, however, that we perceived no 
deficiency in the exertions of art; for the town Is in genera\ 
well bttilt, and the streets very well paved ; the inns are cleaii 
and comfortable; and mucb of the bustle of business enlivens 
it, from being on the post road to Sheffield and having the ad- 
vantage of the Chesterfield canal, which runs close to the north 
>end, and near to the Utile river Ryton. It consists, indeed, only 
of <»e long street, and of another leading to Radford ; but both 
these contain good hontes ; and ^le whole place has an arr of 
gentility not always to be seen in larger country towns. 

Of its state three centuries ago we have a very good account 
from Lelaod, who says, in his Itinerary, <' about a mile beyond 
B&ith I passed by a park called Hodsak, where Master Clifton 
bath a fair house ; and 3 miles farther much by hethy and then 
nvooddy ground, I cam over a smaol broke with a litle stone 
bridge over it; and so ttxait into Wirketucp, a praty market 
of 3 streatet and metely well builded. 

'* There is a fair park hard by it; and the begynnynges of a 
iair manor place of squared stone yn the same. The old cas- 
le}la on a hille by the towne is cl^ie down and scant knowe 
where it was« 

•* ThU totine, and caste}le, and large parke longed first to the 
Lovetotts, then as sum say to one of the Nevilles. Then were 
the Furnivaulx of certente owners there ; and after the Tal botes. 

X4 -The 
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^' The priorie of tbe black chanons there was a thing of grete 
buildiug." 

Though lielaod saysi that few knew where the castle stood, 
its scite may be ascertained even at the present dayjat the west 
side of the town on a circular hill inclosed with a trench, ex*> 
jccpt on one side where it has a steep bank overhanging the lit* 
jtle river Ryton which thus formed a kind of natural defence! 
,tbis> however, is all that remains, as there is not one stone left 
upon another. 

B^ore the Norman conquest, this place was the property of 
Elsi, a Saxon Nobleman ; but he was obliged to yield it to the 
favourite Roger de Busli, whose man Roger became his feudal 
tenant, and was succeeded by William de LovetoU After many 
generations it passed by the marriage of an heiress Matilda de 
Lovetot, to the family of Furnival, and from them to the Ne? 
vills, and afterwards to the Talbots who first became, on that 
account, barons of Furnival, afterwards earls, and dukes, of 
Shrewsbury, though now extinct as a dukedom ; but the earldom 
in a junior branch. Gilbert^ the. first earl of Shrewsbury, was a 
man of great military prowess, and became such a terror to 
France as to be extremely useful to Henry the fifth in his wars** 
with that country. He became so much attached to Worksop 
as to build here an immense mansion house, with a magni- 
ficence in full accord with the splendour of his family: this, 
however, has unfortunately been burnt down, as we shall have 
occasion to detail more at large presently ; and it is much to be 
regretted, as there is reason to believe that it was a complete 
antique specimen of old fashioned elegance. The Talbot es- 
tates being divided amongst coheiresses, this portion came to 
the Howards, Earls of Arundel, now Dukes of Norfolk: and is 
still held by them as tenants in chief of the crown, for the ser- 
vice of a knight^s fee, with the privilege of procuring a glovefor 
the king's right hand at his coronation, and of supporting that 
band whilst he holds the sceptre. 

Bttt the modern glory of Worksop is its Abbey Church, vrhich, 

however. 
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however^ stands in that part called Radford, and to which the 
stranger advances by a street of half a mile in length. The first 
object which particularly arrests his view is the Abbey gate, -of 
which aplate is annexed. This is of the latest fashion of the 
Gothic mode of workmanship, with a pointed roof, and the arch 
flat ; it has, some florid windows and niches of great beauty on 
the side next the street. The statues on each side of the gate-> 
way are gone, ,but there are still three over it; the gateway it-» 
self has a flat ceiling of oak, with Gothic groins as supporters; 
bat this is nothing more than the floor of the room above, which 
Jiad been long used as a school house, but is now in a ruinous 
state. The gate was double^ with a wicket; and the wholes 
even now, is a pleasing specimen of ancient architecture. 
*. This gateway led to the Monastery or Priory, which was founded 
by William deLovetot, in the reign of Henry the first, for 
Iranons regular of St. Augustine, and dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Cuthbert* The first grant, allowed by the concession and 
iConsideration of Emma his wife and of his children, consisted 
of the whole chapelry of his whole house, with the ty thes and 
oblations; of the church of Worksop in which these canons were, 
with the lands and tythes, and all things belonging to the church* 
and the' fishpond and mill near to the church, and a meadow ad« 
joining to them; of the tythes of the pence of all his set rents* 
as well in Normandy as in England ; of a carncate of land in the 
field of Worksop, and of a meadow called Cratela : of all the 
churches of his demesne in the honour of Blyth, with all the lands, 
tythes, and other things belonging to these churches; of the 
tythes of paunage, honey, venison, fish, fowl, malt, and mills* 
and all other things of which tythes were wont to be given. 

This grant was confirmed by king Henry the first, and 
added to by Richard de Lovetot, who approved of his father's 
gifts, granting also his part of the church of Clarborough and 
two bovates of land. Cecilia de Lovetot gave the church of 
Dinesiey in Hertfordshire also to this Monastery; but that 
grant was not valid until confirmed by pope Alexander the 

t third. 
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Ibird. Gerard de Foririfal ako, at the request of ^ wife M«* 
('Ida dc Lovetot, granted to this church and the canone ihtrts 
fer the health of his soul, and his wife's, their ancrstorsy' mid 
successors, pasture for forty head of cattle m the f>ark at Work- 
sop erery year, from the close of Easter to the (east 'of St. 
Michael. The pious Matilda, however, was not satisfied with 
her husband's gift, but added to it a mark of yearly rent out of 
her mill at Worksop, to be paid on St. Luke's day when the 
nooks were annually to celebrate the anniversary of her h^is* 
bam}^ Sir Gerard himself also bequeathed hia body to be 
baried in this monastery,* and with it gare a tbinl of bis mills 
at Bradfield with the sdit of the man of that soke. 

Sir Gerard having been succeeded by his brother. Sir Tliomas 
Famival, the latter dying left a widow. Bertha, who for the 
hcoUh of her own and her husband's iioul, and also for that of 
Sir Gerard, which doubtless slie thought had not been s«f* 
ficiently paid for, gave an additional four pounds of silver oat of 
the same mills. 

Many other benefactions were given, which were al) con^ 
firmed by pope Alexander the third, and by successive pontiffi; 
until Henry the eighth, whether for the good of bis own soul 
or not we will not pretend to say, thought proper to take them 
all into bis own hands. It appears also from a bull of pope 
Alexander in 1161, that the canons had a power of appointing , 

the priests for their own parish churches, *^ who were smswer^ ^ 

able to the bishop for the cure of the people's souls, and to the 
priory for the profit of their livings !" 

Of the Monastery, but little is now remaining ; bot the Church 
still remains, a proud monument of ancient ecclesiastical mag- 
nificence. This, however is but the west end of the prk>ry 

church, 

• This was always considered as a bequest of tome value, at it brought 
large sums in shape o£ oblatioiM, offeritigs, masse*, reqoiems, ^c. There 
have been roan^ iostancet whi^e the monks of one choicfa hare bj foioe 
laken a rich man^s body Trom the roonkt of aaotber, in order to bring all tfat 
grist to their own mill ! 
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churchy y«t has an august appearance from its two lofty towen 
which strike the eye of the beholder with ati impreaaioii equal 
to those of Westminster Abbey. The style of architecture was 
originally Saxon ; hot on the outside is much mixed with the 
Gothic; and the whole is in the form, and nearly the size» of a 
cathedral. 

The west entrance is very grand, consisting of a Saxon arch 
with zigzag ornaments ; and the towers over it have Sax<N% 
Anglo-Norman* and Gothic windows, in different gradations. 

On the north side of the edifice are a few fragments of walls* 
close to the wall of the church, some of which have been con- 
verted into small dwelling houses; and in the meadows below 
it many traces of foundations have at various times been dis- 
covered. But the most splendid specimen of antique architect 
ture is a rniaous chapel at the sooth east corner, now used as a 
iHiryiog place by the Froggatt family, and which is highly de- 
serving the notice of the antiquary, as the windows, still in good 
preservation, are perhaps the most perfect model of the lancet 
shape now remaining in the kingdom. 

The churchyard contains several old tombs; and one of the 
oldest is now before the door of the schoolmaster's house, 
being a freestone slab, which formerly covered the body of 
William Fomtval, second in descent from Gerard, who came 
MS with the Norman duke. It had a curious inscription, now al- 
most obliterated; but said by Cough to be, 

!« Me memorans palle, sinNU^eprnt quia calle, 
Be FoumiTalle pro Willielmo roga Psalie." 

On entering the church, the visitor is struck with the an- 
tique appearance of the body of it, which is 135 feet in length, 
and consists of a nave and two side aisles; the roof of the nave is 
supported by eight pillars, alternately cylindrical and octangu* 
lar, joined by Saxon arches ornamented with quatrefoils. Over 
these are two altemate rows of windows, one over the arches, 
Ibe other over the intervals above the respe^ive pillars, and 

9 these 
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these are of the latest orrgin. The ptilpH is very judicionsTy 
taken care of, and is a very curious proof of the ingenuity of an- 
cient workmen, and of the profusion of labour which they were 
content to bestow on what they considered as sacred things,* 
The monumenta are only remarkable for their antiquity. 

These 

*The Tastness of our ancient cathecfrals- and ctiurcTies> and the laboured 
profusion of ornament, (inter wotcr as it may be said into their very grain and 
texture,) have been sources of ponder and Admiration to succeeding age$v 
A littlexonsideration^ however, will dispel our wonder, but without dionnisb- 
ing our admiration, if we recollect that churches or chapels were not bulk 
then a9 now, either by act of Parliament, or for purposes of private emolo.- 
ment, and thus circumscribed in the one case by public, and in the other by 
private, economy; nor was it necessary that for the sake of economy they 
sbottld be built in a hurry. 

When an archbishop, or a fraternity of monks, or any other religious so- 
ciety» got a licence to build a cburcli or cathedral, the state of manners and 
of pr«)pe?ty did not permit an immediate suhtcripHon of cash, or bank notes> 
lor the purpose ; but the projectors knew well that, by working on the religir 
ens hopes and fears of individuals, they should be able gradually to acquire 
funds for their sacred foundation. It was their interest, therefore, to adopt 
• plan which should require years, nay generations, to complete it, (some of 
these edifices having been two centuries in boiiding,) by which means they 
were enabled to buiJd annually aa funds came in,, nay even to add progres^^ 
slvely to the landed property of. the monastery ; for when lands and tythes 
were given and bequeathed for the holy work, the monks« who were boti) 
treasurers and auditors, found themselves quite at liberty to apply such pact 
bS the bequests to that work, as was convenient for them. By the prolon- 
gation of the work also, they not only received immediate supplies, but es- 
tabli^ied a kind of annual and perpetual tax on the enthusiasm, or contri- 
lion> of the rich, who sometimes added whole chapels, altars, towers, &c. &c. 
at tlieir own expense, with a sum for masses tacked to them. Nay, they 
were even thus enabled to avail themselves of the industry of the poor witb* 
out paying for it; for the mechanic, that was employed only half the year, 
wdi^ld gladly give the other half of his labour, either to purchase pardon and 
indulgence in this world, or to compound for a short ylsit to purgatory in 
the next. 

By the prolongation of the work, also, the monks left a valuable reversion to 
their successors; and thus. every thing contributed to raise edifice! nntbooglk^ 
©f in our present day. 
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These are priDcipally of the families of Furnlval and LoVetot; 
amongst the formed of which, most of them lying in a neglected 
and mutilated state at the east end of the south aisie, there is 
a figure of a knight in a pointed helmet and frontlet, and gor- 
get of mail.; on his surcoat is a fesse between six martlets; his 
belt is studded ; and under his head is a double cushfon sup- 
ported by angels. Theislab on which he lies is bordered with 
foliage, and this, Gough in his Sepulchral Monuments consi- 
ders as the fifth of the name of Furnival recorded by Dugdale 
about the time of Edward the third. In the " Monasticon'* 
there is a rhyming genealogy of the family, in which this baroa 
bold is called a 



• «tern and riglA liasty man. 



*' The Iiasty Fournivall, but be was good founder* 
To the place of Wyrksoppe in bis time then," 

which of course was a salvo for all the evils which his hastlnesfr 
and stern impetuosity might inflict on his household and 
tenantry. In another part of the aisle are three larg« statues m 
a recumbent posture, two of them male and one female^ which 
seem to have been brought from some other place, and are now 
lying on the ground, most luxuriantly ornamented with white- 
wash. 

Gough particularly illustrates and describes* two alabaster 
figures, of a knight in a pointed helmet with a corolla round it, 
and a frontlet of oak leaves, plated armour, and a saltire with a 
martlet in the centre for difference on his surcoat : his belt stud- 
ded; his elbow and kneepieces, trefoil pattern ; a helmet under 
bis head, with some beast's head for crest; and a lion at his feet : 
also at his right hand, a lady in the surbast reticulated head- 
dress, slender face and neck, mantle and boddice^ and plaited 
petticoat ; and under her head a double cushion with angels. 
He adds, that the clerk who shewed him the monument in 1785 
innocently told him that this was the tomb of *' a vast gr«at 

war* 

* Sepal. Mon. V<d. I. p. 185. 
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warrior'' and hU wile» and that the li<Mi at thair faet was tbeir 
lap dog; '' he stood a yavd high, but doma gracelesa chapt 
broke off bia legs.*' 

The Cic€r0ne, which the editor of these sheets bad tfae lock to 
find here, seemed not more conversant with the antiquities of 
the place than his predecessor ; he pointed to these monuments 
aa ''moralsofAntikkity/' and added with an air of connois* 
seorship, that these were << merable of the Funnyfields and Lav^ 



The het is, however, that this last monument is that of 
Thooaaa Netill, brother to Ralph first Earl of Westmoreland; be 
married Joan the heiress of these estates, and waa treasorer of 
England. ' 

The chapel of St. Peter, on the south side of the chancel, al. 
ready noticed, where most of these memorials are now assem* 
bled, and now in a ruinous condition, was the burial place of the 
fiunily. 

Upon the whole, every antiquary, and indeed every person 
of taste, will find much to gratify curiosity in this place ; and 
fbe solemn antiquity of this venerable ruin, for such it is in part, 
appears not the less from being contrasted with the cheerful 
gaiety of Ra4ford, which, having some extensive malting 
bouses and mills, possesses an air of comfortable plenty ex- 
tremely agreeable. 

Tlie iKfar^ff/ at Worksop, which serves both places, is held 
on Wednesday, and 'm always well supplied. Here also are two 
Fairs; on the 31st of March for cattle ; and on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, for horses, cattle, and pedlafy: the great sale of liquo- 
rice is now at an end, that root being no longer cultivated here 
as formerly ; and the fair also, which formerly was held on St, 
Walburg's day, the 31st of June, is now discontinued. 

A considerable degree of trade has been brought to this place 
by the Chesterfield canal, which goes close by the north end 
of the town, and has in particular reduced the price of coals. 

The whole population of Worksop and Radford, by the last 

Census 
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Census, is ^602, consistiog of 1763 males, and 1839 females; 
giving an increase, in eleven years, of 701. 

Though there are no manufactures here to give employment, 
yet the general state of the Poor seems not so hard as in other 
places; the workhouse is on a small scale, and a system has 
£»r some time subsisted, of giving flax for spinning to the out- 
poor who chuse to be industrious. There are also many poor Ca- 
tholics in tbe-place, who we understand are much indebted to the 
iMonty of the Howards, though the Duke of Norfolk does not 
often fix his residence at his neighbouring seat of 



WORKSOP MANOR, 

wkieb stands in the centre of an extensive park, eight miles m 
circumference, and containing much fine timber, some of it so 
ancient as to be falling into decay. The park entrance, which 
It noe half a mihe from the town on the Mansfield road, is a light 
airy gateway, yet possessing an appearance of antique grandeur ^ 
and the tourist finds himself at the commencement of a long 
9^enue deeply shaded by umbrageous oaks and other spreadin|f 
trees. * To the ktiL, some fine lawns open at intervals, and he 
sees at some distance the Casile farm, an extensive range of 
agricultural buildings with a Gothic front, a battlemented para- 
pet, and all its appendages in imitation of an ancient edifice^ 
from whence it takes its name ; it is surrounded by a large tract 
of cultivated ground, much of the park being under the fiur« 
mer's hands. The park itself is naturally very fine, having an 
extensive range of hills within its limits, sufficiently high ta 
bound the view from the house on one side, and magnificently 
covered with a series of woods, which overhang the landscape 
witn a most charming eiiect. On the side next ihe farm, aa 
abrupt swell rises in the boldest manner, tufted with wood» 
finely contrasting with the cultivated scenery below, and pre- 
senting 
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•enting from its sumnitt a most extensive prospect over the 
weslern part of the county. 

The trees in this park^ which once formed part of the forest 
of Sherwood^ are in general upon a very large scale ; there arc 
some, mentioned too nearly a century ago by Evelyn in his 
•* Sylva/' which will bear two feet square of timber, at a height 
of forty feet, so that each will contain more than six solid tons 
of timber : and one tree in particular was 180 feet from the ex- 
treme ends of the opposite branches, covering more than half 
an acre of ground* 

The avenue towards its end affords some casual glimpses of 
the house itself, which, on turning round a wood, bursts at once 
upon the view. A handsome gate now leads into the yard of 
offices, separated from the front lawn by an immense screen of 
light architecture with iron folding gates ; and here a stranger 
will find it proper to apply for admission into the interior. 

The house itself is not only justly celebrated for its beauty, 
but for the surprizing expedition which was used in its erection: 
and the visitor is struck with astonishment when told that what 
he sees is only the fifth part of the original design, so that> as 
Mr. Young in his tour very fairly observes, it would, if finished, 
be the largest house in England. It isi indeed, even now a mas- 
terpiece in architecture, and may be considered among the' 
noblest mansions in England. Payne was the architect ; but we 
understand that some of the most beautiful parts of the edificemust 
be attributed to the architectural skill of a former Duchess oi 
Norfolk, who is said to haive superintended its erection. 

The ancient structure was burnt down in 1761 by an acci- 
dental fire, and it was estimated that the loss sustained in paint- 
ings, furniture, antique statues, (many oF which were of the old 
Arundelian collection, and discovered in ^ligging the founda«' 
tlons of some houses in the Strand in London,* on the scite of 
Arundel house) and in the library, must have amounted to up* 
wards of 100,000/. 

The 
* On the discovcrj of these statues, Dr. Dacarel had some etchiogs takeo 
of tbeiu I which we believe is all that now remains. 
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^ The then Dake^ on this unfortunate eVent, began a new house 
on a most magnificent plan ; and now the present building, 
which is only one side of an intended quadrangle, is not unfit 
for the residence even of majesty itself. This quadrangle and 
two interior courts would have completed the plan ; but the 
execution of it was prevented by the sudden death of the heir ! 
The front which is finished, of a handsome white freestone, is 
318 feet in length, presenting a fagade of lightness, beauty* 
elegance, and grandeur: in the centre, a portico makes a light 
projection, consisting of six very striking Corinthian pillars 
resting on the rustics, and supporting the tympanum and pedi- 
ment, with all the grace of the Antinous added tojthe apparent 
vigour of Hercules. 

Three handsome statues are placed upon the points of the 
pediment; and in its centre is an emblematical carving allusive 
to the high family alliances. A light and airy ballustrade 
crowns the edifice from the tympanum to the projecting part at 
the ends, which mark the terminations in the style of wings, 
and upon this are vases so gracefully placed that we cannot 
agree with Mr. Young in his opinion that the double ones at the 
corners are crowded ; and further we acknowledge that '* this 
front upon the whole is undoubtedly very beautiful; there is a 
noble simplicity in it which must please every eye, without 
raising any idea of want of ornaments.*'* 

The*front entrance is into a vestibule, with the staircase in 
front, and the grandest apartments to the left. In the general 
plan of the house, the present front, which is to the north, was 
designed for the back front, and here are ten rooms below and 
twelve above, with twenty -six in the attic story ; on the soath 
side are the two galleries, one used for breakfasting, the other as 
a billiard room ; and we may premise generally that the furni- 
ture, portraits, and other decorations are all in the ancient style 
Qf magnificence, with hangings and beds of crimson damask and 
ftky blue velvet, with the history of Joseph in Brussels tapestry. 

Vol. XII. Y Ipdian 

• Vide Young's Agricaltural Tour. 
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Indian scenery in Gobelin work, ** and all the Howards, who 
frown along the deserted galleries, some in armour, some in 
whiskers, and those of a still later date in their large wigs and 
square shoes V* 

We shall now examine the interior of this superb mansion 
in detail, and for the convenience of future tourists adopt that 
arrangement in which the apartments are generally shewn. 

The Breakfast Parlour, is hung with handsome Chinese paper, 
and contains a very curious and well executed series of twenty 
ancient engravings, of views and charts illustrative of the defeat 
of the Spanish armada, by an ancestor of this noble family. 
These views have the great merit of being chronologically de- 
scriptive of that event; they are also embellished wjth portraits, 
and are upon the whole highly worthy of examination. 

The Front Hall is of noble proportions, and contains two 
antique busts, of undoubted originality, but unknown ; a buck 
of a foreign breed stuffed, this was a great favourite of the late 
duke, during its life ; and a large coat of arms cut in wood as if 
for the purpose of using as a seal, though nearly two feet in 
height. 

The Staircase is large, its area being 37 feet by 35 ; the iron 
rails are extremely light, and the whole has a handsome ap- 
pearance. Its walls are generally supposed to be done in fresco, 
but they consist in fact of paintings in Chiaro Scuro by Thomas 
de Bruyn, a Fleming, and whose name is marked at one corner. 
The figures are in such high relief, or rather in such capital 
perspective, as actually to appear protruding from the canvas; 
and there is a boy's leg and foot in the large compartment 
which, perhaps, has never been exceeded. Their design is to 
represent the arts and sciences, and the light and shade are 
most happily tempered, whilst the attitudes and expression pos- 
sess a degree of finish not generally seen in works on so large a 
scale : indeed they have all the softness of smaller paintings*, 
with all the effect of high relief from the strong contrast always 
adopted in fresco and in scene painting. Amongst other pic- 
tures 
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tures oF merit, there is an excellent one, size of life, of Lacy the 
player in three differeht characters. 

In a Bed Room, 25 feet square, we are next shewn the bed on 
which his present Majesty was born at Norfolk House in Lon- 
don ; it is a silk damask, and still in good preservation. 

A Dressing Room, 22 by 25 feet, contains a number of good 
pictures ; Mary 2ueen of Scots, when young, as if taken about 
the time when state policy, as well as personal liking, threw 
her into the arms of the dauphin of France : St, John, a most 
impressive figure ; the Nativity, highly illustrative of the hpm- 
ble birth of the-Saviour of mankind; the Adoration, evidently 
from the same pencil, though done with a greater glare of co- 
louring; two heads of the Buckingham family, time of Eliza- 
beth or James; two heads of Catharine qf Arragon, forming a 
very curious contrast, one taken when she was only sixteen, the 
other at the age of forty, the latter sufficiently accounting for 
Henry^s scruples of conscience; another Nativity, a sweet little 
piece ; Christ scourged; in this the heavenly resignation, apd even 
forgiveness, of the divine sufferer, are well pourtrayed. In this 
apartment the chairs and hangings are of white satin damasked 
with birds and flowers ; and the elegant chimney piece of 
white marble, with an eagle pouncing on a twisted or apparently 
twisting %i\dke, is highly deserving of notice. In a neighbour- 
ing dressing room is a picfture of Lord Thomas Howard, father 
of that duke who built the house. 

Another elegant little Dressing Room contains some charming 
pieces, the principal of which are, an impressive portrait of 
Thomas Duke qf Norfolk, beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, of whose grandson an anecdote is recorded that king 
Charles the first, having taken the part of a priest who pretended 
that his majesty had a right to a rectory which he, (then earl 
of Arundel,) challenged as his, he said to the king " Sir« 
this rectory was an appendant to a manour of mine, un- 
till my grandfather unfortunately lost it with his life and seven- 
teen lordships more, for the love he bore to your grandmother !** 
Inside of a cathedral, which seems a production of the Spanish 

y 2 school 
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school and is an exquisite specimen of perspective ; the lights 
in particular are well managed ; Earl and Countess of Arundel, 
by Vandyke ; in this piece the earl, who has a globe near him, is 
pointing to Madagascar, a place where he once had thoughts of 
making a settlement ; the head of Homer is also introduced, 
copied from an undoubted original bust, afterwards purchased 
by Dr. Mead ; from this a print has been engraved y* Mrs, 
Brockholes, sister to the present duke's mother ; a portrait, an 
exquisite one, but unknown. 
The Blue Velvet Bed Room, contains a most curious inlaid 

cabinet, 
• Horace Walpole ^ives an excellent character of this patriotic nobleman. 
LiWng much within himself, bat hi all the state of the ancient nobility, his 
chief amiiseraenC was his collection, the very rains of which are ornaments 
now to several principal cabinets. He was the first who professedly began 
to collect in this country, and led the way to prince Henry, king Charles^ 
and the duke of Buckingham, "I cannot," says Peacham, in his Com- 
plete Gentleman* " but with mach reverence mention the every way Right 
Honourable Thomas Howard, Lord High Marshall of England, as great 
for his noble patronage of arts and ancient learning, as for his high 
birth and place ; to whose liberal charges and magnificence this angle of the 
world oweth the first sight of Greek and Roman statues, with whose admired 
presence he began to honour the galleries and gardens of Arundel Hoase, 
about twenty years ago, and hath ever since continued to transplant Old 
Greece into England." This earl was not a mere selfish virtuoso -, he was 
bountiful to men of talents, retaining some in his service, and liberal to aJL 
He was one of the first who distinguished the genius of Inigo Jones; and was 
himself, says Lilly, the first who brought over the new way of building with 
brick in the city, greatly to the safety of the city, and the preservation of the 
wood of this nation. On his embassy to Vienna, he found H^Uar at Prague, 

and brought him over. 

Vide Walpole's Works, Vol. lU. p. 20«5. 

Another anecdote of this nobleman is recorded in the life of Aretine, 
That commentator having dedicated the second volume of his Letters to 
James the first, and receiving no reward, solicited one for five years. Hear* 
ing at last that the Earl of Arundel had orders to give him 500 crowns, and 
not immediately receiving them, he accused the Earl publicly of having con- 
verted them to his own use. The Earl ordered his servants to beat Aretiue, 
which they did severely ; after which the corrected libeller published that the 
Carl had no hand in beating hlin, went to him, begged the money, and re- 
cttived it. 
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cabinet, and two good portraits in armour, which, however, ap- 
pearing of an older date than their wigs, we suspect the painter 
has committed an anachronism. 

The Dressing Room belonging to this apartment, contains the 
original painting of the School of Athens over the fire place, 
in which the figures are certainly exquisitely proportioned, in 
well chosen attitudes, and the whole keeping masterly, yet 
notwithstanding the assertion of our conductress we suspect this 
to be only a copy, but certainly a good one* Here is also a 
high wrought Indian cabinet, ornamented with paintings of 
Chinese figures, each covered with glass; this is worth exami- 
nation, and assimilates well with the rich satin damask hangings 
of the apartment 

In the next Antkhamher, the pictures are but few, but they 
are excellent, particularly Cain and Abel by Vandyke ; this is 
extremely dark originally, and seems more so through time^ 
yet it cannot fail to strike the beholder with horror ; nothing 
can be finer than the contrast between the meek, yet suppliants 
resignation of Abel, and the anatomical exertion of his mur- 
derer; the Transfiguration, byCaracci; half length of Charles 
the first by Vandyke; and the Dead Christ, in which we know 
not what to admire the most, the meekness and resignation of 
the Virgin mother who is supporting, the body, or the flexile 
manner in which it reposes on her lap ; though evidently dead, 
yet the body of the Redeemer still bears the stamp of divinity ; 
incorruptibility seems marked in every muscle ; and an enthusi- 
astic mind might conceive that it saw the vital spirits^ 
which had left the extremities, collecting round the heart, as 
if preparing for a renewed and immortal circulation; in short, 
if this piece has a fault it is in its excellence, for it appears 
rather to represent that moment when approaching vivification 
began to shew itself, than the sombre hour which passed when 
it was first taken from the cross. 

The Lady's Dressing Room is hung with Brussels tapestry, 
representing four of Raphaers Cartoons ; these are Paul and 

Y 3 Barnabas 
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Barnabas at lustra, the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, the. 
Death qf Ananias, and Christ delivering the key to Peter* A 
singU figure of St. Peter over the fireplace is done with much 
spirit ; there are also two fine Spanish paintings. 

In the Lady s Bed Chamber, amongst many others, an elegant 
portrait of fHueen Henrietta Maria, when young, cannot fail to 
attract attention; and the curious visitor will dedicate some 
time to the examination of St, Jerome in the Desart, with the 
usual accompaniments of the scull and lion, as in a piece of so 
little action, the expression is most wonderful, and the land- 
scape in true perspective, a thing not always attended to by 
the most admired masters. 

The Gentleman's Dressing Room is rich in paintings, although 
a number have been taken from this apartment, as well as from 
other parts of the house, for the ornamenting of Arundel castle. 
Here is one in particular, a very ancient head of Christ, vrhich, 
if there were none other in the mansion, would fully repay a 
visit to Worksop ; our Cicerone, however, could only say that 
it was an original, seeming to imply that it was taken fiotn the 
life / but as our faith did not extend so far, knowing that St. 
Luke was the only painter of that time, and the specimen of 
his art shewn at Loretto not being quite equal to this, we were 
obliged to leave it like Priam's body at the destruction of Troy, 
not indeed " sine nomine Corpus," but sine nomine pictura. 
A charming nun next presents herself; this is Miss Blount, 
Lady Abbess at Antwerp, whose sweetness of countenance 
would make one regret that ever the walls of convents should 
have existed to shrowd such beauty from an admiring world, 
was it not recollected how many of our own blooming damsels 
pine in virgin sadness. Here are also, a Madona, placid and im- 
pressive; some tolerable landscapes; fruit and flower pieces ; 
Henry sixth Duke of Norfolk; Master Clifford, about whom 
there is some story of his being to form an important matrimo- 
nial connection with the family, but dying before it was com- 
pleted; a capital piece, in the style of Schneider, if not from 

his 
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his pencil, of a Sportsman reposing, with a spirited horse and 
game. 

The Library at our visit was all in confusion, and contained 
little worth notice except a portrait of a Roman Pontiff, and 
two whole lengths o^ James the second and his Queen. Of James, 
it has been so much the fashion lately to speak, and to de- 
velope his motives, (these too asserted with such positive de- 
cision, or argued with such intricacy of syllogism,) thatr one is 
almost persuaded to disbelieve the facts recorded in history, and 
to worship the new light. But after all this ingenuity of dis- 
quisition, a little calm reflection will convince those who are 
not wilfully blind, that the writer came nearest the truth, who 
says that " a bigot, from his infancy, to the Romish religion, 
and to its hierarchy, he sacrificed every thing to establish them ; 
and guided by the Jesuit Peters his confessor, and the infamous 
jefferies, he violated every law enacted for the security of the 
Protestant religion ; and flying from his throne, and his country, 
chose to live and die a bigot, or rather, as he supposed, a saint 
and martyr to the cause/'* 

'' In the next Dressing Room are Mary, Duchess qf Norfolk, sis- 
ter to Miss Blount the abbess; a good sea piece ; and a family 
piece, possessing more spirit than these stiff and formal assem- 
blages do in general, containing Master Howard who died heir 
to the title, two Miss Wests, and the late Lady Petre. 

The Duke's Bed Chamber contains Bishop Blaize suffering 
martyrdom; he was bishop of Sebasta in Cappadocia in the 
second and third centuries, and suffered death under Bioclesian 
by decapitation, after being whipped and having his flesh torn 
with iron combs ; he has long been a personage of great import- 
ance among the woollen manufacturers who consider him as their 

Y 4 patron 

• In introducing this historical remark, which certainly was considered as 
a just one, for a century at least after the abdicatieii, it is not our wish, nor 
^ould it be consonant with what we hope may be esteemed our liberal and 
Inoffensive plan, to encourage bigotry, or stimulate lo intolerance on either 
side of the question j butif it is not true, it is natural to ask, « Why had we 
ft revolution V* 
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patron sain^ and carry him in all processions, as the inventor of 
their wool cards; this, however, must originally have arisen from 
the tortures antecedent to his martyrdom, which, instead of 
making him a friend to the trade, would we think have rather 
given him a distaste to woolcombing! Here is also a/aiKr(^ 
representation of the Crucifixion, with angels holding cups to 
receive the blood, but surely the plain historical facts attendant 
upon that awful scene are more impressive than those flights of a 
painter's imagination; where the body only suffered, it is futile 
to attempt even to emblematize the heavenly support afforded to 
the divinity within. 

On descending the staircase, we are first shewn into the Bil- 
liard Room, a long gallery hung with Chinese paper, and fitted 
up for its ostensible purpose ; here also are some Jlowerpieces, 
the inside qf a cathedral, &c. 

The Back Hall contains fo\ir very large pieces : these are 
Joseph interpreting Pharaoh's dream ; Joseph \n his coat of many 
colours relating his own dream, to his brethren ; Moses found 
in the Nile ; and Moses and the serpents ; two antique busts, ori- 
ginals; and two modern ones, Charles the first, and Charles 
• Louis Palatine of the Rhine. 

A small Dressing Room on this floor has a very curious por- 
trait of a Duchess qf Milan, and another of Henry sixth Duke qf 
Norfolk, whose resemblance seems to have been multiplied in 
the several apartments. 

We now enter the Small Drawing Room, 36 feet by 30, and 
very elegantly furnished with crimson damask, and magnificent 
slabs of Sienna marble ; it is also extremely rich in painting^, 
of which we shall only enumerate a few of the best. These are, 
Mary Duchess qf Norfolk; Edward Duke of Norfolk; Earl qf 
Stafford, beheaded in Charles's reign ; Philip Earl qf Arundel ; 
the gresLt Earl qf Arundel ; Lady Alitlkca Talbot, his countess* 
these two portraits, of these noble personages, are by Paul 
Vansomer, with the date 1618; the Earl is painty sitting, in a 
black costume, with the order of the garter hanging round his 

neck; 
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neck; he holds the Ea^rl Marshals Baton in his hand, ivkh 
ivhich he points to several antiques: Henry Howard, the poetic 
Earl qf Surry, when young; he was both a soldier and a poet; 
in his youth he became enamoured of the fair Geraldine, whom 
his sonnets have immortalized^ and whilst making the tour of 
Italy, according to the chivalrous custom of those times^ pub* 
lished a challenge against all comers, whether Christians or 
Saracens, in defence of her beauty, and was victorious in a 
tournament on that occasion, which induced the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to wish to retain him at his court; but he determined 
to establish her fame in every city in Italy, from which roman- 
tic resolution, however, he was recalled by order of Henry the 
eighth, yet afterwards beheaded as a victim to the jealousy of 
that monarch, on Towerhill, in 1546; Elizabeth Somerset^ 
daughter of the Marquis of Worcester, and consort of Henry 
sixth Duke of Norfolk; Thomas Duke qf Norfolk, Lord Trea- 
surer ; a portrait of the poetic Earl of Surry more advanced in 
life, this is a whole length and is habited in an embroidered 
waistcoat and short breeches, a cloak on, a collar of the order 
of the>garter, a garter on his leg, a short sword with a gold hilt, 
and a glove in his hand ; Henry Earl qf Arundel ; Lord Thomas 
Howard father of a late duke; he lost his life at sea, whilst a 
young man> and is represented as shipwrecked ; Cardinal How* 
ard ; Lord Edmund Howard who commanded the Van at the 
battle of Floddenfield ; the Earl of Effingham, who was made 
Lord High Admiral at that critical juncture, when the Spa- 
niards were sending their armada, invincible in their opinion, 
and to the assured conquest of this island ; though not brought 
up to a sea life, yet both his conduct and his courage were con- 
spicuously displayed in his various and reiterated attacks upon 
an enemy numerically superior; his coolness of temper was 
no doubt a great advantage to him, and likewise his magnani- 
mity and prudence, both which prompted him to attend to the 
advice of Drake and the other experienced seamen, and to 
which, under heaven, this country was principally indebted for 

that 
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that signal defeat uf an enemy buoyed up with fancied supc* 
riority, and stimulated by all the enthusiasm of religion, as if 
engaged in a crusade. Here is also a portrait, by Sir Joshua, of 
the Duke preceding the late one, but it is even more faded than 
those of an earlier date. 

The Large Drawing Room is 53 feet by 30, and is hung with 
most beatiful Gobelin tapestry, which, as has been justly ob- 
served, for colours of an amazing brilliancy, and an exquisite 
imitation of nature, is above all praise. Even the finest tints of 
painting are most happily caught, and the representations of 
Asia and America personified, with their various attributes and 
productions, are appropriate in the extreme. Here arc also two 
hsgeflowerpieceSf and two fine slabs of Sienna marble; the 
elegant chimney piece is of the. same substance; and the pier 
and chimney glasses are superbly magnificent. 

The Dining Room is 43 feet by 38, and contains two land'' 
scapes and banditti by D'Arthus; Dido and Eneas from an 
Italian pencil; San Roque,* on pilgrimage, and his dog bring- 
ing him a loaf, in which the dog is admirable in the extreme, 
but the glare produced by an extraordinary diffusion of the 
lights draws off the attention from the principal figure ; and 
makes it look rather like a sketch, than a finished piece, which 
it undoubtedly is. 

An Anti Room, 25 feet square, brings us again to the long 
gallery ; it has a handsome chimney piece of white marble« 
ivith a painting over it in fresco, done by Bruyn who painted 
the staircase; in this, if possible, the perspective deception is 
even finer than that of the larger work. 

The Chapel possesses a gloom suitable to such a holy place ; 
the altar is highly gilt; the altarpiece, a most splendid work 
of the Resurrection, On the altar also is a large crucifix of ex* 
quisite workmanship, and highly gilt; this, by a very liberal 
arrangement of his grace, is permitted to remain in compliment 
to several Catholics in the neighbourhood, who knowing that 

this 
* Query, San Rogue f 
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this chapel was originally consecrated according to the ritual 
of their churchy are happy to avail themselves of it as a place 
of assembly to offer up their prayer and praise to the God of 
all. As an additional proof of his grace's liberality and bene- 
volence, we understand that many of those who measure their 
humble steps to this retired temple, are the old retainers' and 
proteges of this illustrious family. This is as it should be ; this 
is the true spirit of tolerant Protestantism, which never can 
injure any cause, and whose consequences must be pleasing in 
the sight of heaven, religion being thus far divested of political 
considerations ! On the various sides are hung several other 
paintings as assistants and stimulanis to devotion ; these are the 
Presentation, the Descent from the Cross, and a Dead Christ, 
with several others that cannot fail to excite the warmest and 
most contrite devotion in minds prepared for it. 

After viewing the interior of this superb mansion, the visitor 
is naturally anxious to examine the Gardens, which, indeed, 
cannot be supposed equal lo their state when the family prin- 
cipally resided here; as specimens of the antique style, how- 
ever, they are not undeserving of curiosity. The flower-gar- 
den is near to the house, and contains a large and handsome 
greenhouse, which still boasts a variety of exotics : the bow- 
ling green also is a very extensive one, surrounded by some 
very fine larches feathered to the very ground ; but the plea- 
sure ground has lost one of its greatest curiosities, a menagery 
which the duchess, antecedent to the late one, had filled with a 
numerous collection of birds. The fruit garden too was laid out 
in considerable taste having a great number both of hothouses 
and hot walls; but these, though still taken care of, have no- 
thing particular to excite enquiry. 

Much of the beauty of the home grounds too is gone, partly 
from want of attention, and partly from the landscape gardening 
in the park being broken in upon by the return of a great part of 
it to its agricultural state. When Mr. Arthur Young visited this 
mansion in 1770, everything was then in high perfection, and his 

account 
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account of it served at least to tell us what it once was. Yet it is 9i 
pleasing, though melancholy, task, even now to trace his descrip- 
tion, and to reflect on the various changes that have taken place 
since those who first laid it out were in high health and spirits. The 
beauty of the outlines still ren>ains, and it is impossible not 
to be pleased with the artificial piece of water, which has all 
the boldness of a river, assimilates well with the surrounding 
scenery, and is partly seen to great advantage from a Gothic 
bench placed in a shady and now sequestered spot, the dark 
green foliage of the impending wood contrasting the clear ex* 
panse below. Immediately opposite to this b^nch, the banks 
are rocky and abruptly broken ; and soon spreading themselves, 
they open and display an extensive sheet of the water which is 
teen at some distance to recede into a very deep and dark wood, 
retiring beneath the arches of an elegant bridge, and thus giv- 
ing an idea of continuity to that which is soon after terminiated. 
The contrast of the dark brown overarching foliage with the 
pure whiteness of the bridge, is very grand, particularly when 
inade more apparent by the blaze of the noontide ray. Wind- 
ing through a thick wood to the lefl, the water is again caught 
close to the bottom of an extensive lawn, at one end of which 
a genlle swell is crowned with a Tuscan temple that forms a fine 
object from whatever direction it is seen, and also in offering 
the visitor a resting place, points out to his view a charming 
prospect of part of the lake. From this spot there are a variety 
of walks to different parts of the grounds; one of these leads to 
the bridge close to which is the termination of the water, now 
more hidden than when Mr. Young visited the place, but which 
ought to have been moved more into the recesses of the wood, 
or might have been concealed by the omission of the path to 
the bridge, as that edifice from ihis spot seems absurdly super- 
fluous. The ground rises into gentle swells after crossing the 
bridge, and is prettily tufted with trees and shrubs, and this is 
perhaps the most pleasing part of the grounds, as the light of 
day can scarcely break in, whilst the silence is only disturbed, 

nay 
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nay it may be said is more distinctly marked^by the trickling of 
a small rivulet in the bosom of the verdant foliage. We cannot 
leave this spot without copying Mr. Young's observation, 
"that this shrubbery will amuse any person whose taste leads 
them to admire the soft touches of nature's pencil, scenes of the 
beautiful unmixed with the sublime." But the admirer of 
nature in all her wildness^ may still be highly gratified by a 
ramble through the park, to which he is led by a road passing 
to the southward from the house : this walk extends upwards of 
two miles, the scenery being partly diversified by cultivation, 
and also by the irregularity of the ground most judiciously 
planted; in one part there is some fine forest scenery with elms 
of an extraordinary size, planted on mounds of earth that seem 
evidently to have been ancient barrows, yet have not been de- 
scribed, nor even mentioned, by that indefatigable antiquary 
Major Rooke. An extensive common, or rather waste, over- 
run with fern presents itself to view, across which we proceed 
to a lane that leads to the park of 



WELBECK ABBEY, 

the residence of his Grace the Duke of Portland* This was ori- 
ginally the freehold of Sweyn the Saxon before the Conquest, 
after which it was divided into several manors, of which Joceus 
de Flemang obtained a third part of a knight's fee; and upon 
the death of an old Saxon JOrenghe, or knight, named Gamel- 
bere, who held two carucates of land of the king in capite by 
the service of shoeing his majesty's palfrey upon all four, and 
died without heirs, Richard, son of Joceus, obtained these lands, 
doing the like service, and became Lord of Cukeney, in which 
parish Welbeck stands. Thomas de Cukeney his son, was 
both a statesman and a warrior ; he built a castle at Cukeney, 
and founded the Abb^ of Welbeck, for Prsemonstratensian 
canons from Newhouse in Leicestershire ; beginning ic in the 
reign of Stephen, and completing it in that of Henry the 
t second 
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second. He dedicated it to St. James, and gave it along with 
some extensive grants of land to those monks in free and per* 
petual alms. For his own, father's, mother^s, and ancestor's souls, 
** and theirs, from whom he had unjustly taken any goods." 
After this, many troubled consciences bestowed numerous 
benefactions on this abbey, which had previously been con- 
firmed by a royal grant of Henry the second. 

In the reign of Edward the third, John Hotham, Bishop of 
Ely, in 1329, bought the whole of the manor of Cukeney, and 
settled it upon the abbey, on condition of their finding eight 
canons who should enjoy the good things, and pray for Edward 
the third and his queen, their children and ancestors, &c. ; alsa 
for the bishop's father and mother, brother, &c. " but especi- 
ally for the health of the said Lord Bishop whilst be lived, and 
after his death for his soul, and for all theirs that had faithfully 
served him, or done him any good," to wtiich was added this 
extraordinary injunction, that they should observe his anni- 
versary, and on their days, of commemorating the dead '' should 
absolve his soul by name," a process whose frequent repetition 
might naturally be considered as needless, unless the pious 
bishop supposed that he might perhaps' commit a few additional 
sins whilst in purgatory. 

At the dissolution it was granted in the usual manner to trus- 
tees, for secular purposes, and its then state may be partly in- 
ferred from Leland's description. '< From Wirkensope I roode 
a longe by the pale that environneth the great wood called 
Roome wood, by the space of 9 miles and more, and then I 
passed over a little bridge under the which renneth Wilebeke 
water. Wile hath 2 hedde springes, whereof the one riseth not 
very far above Wilebek Abbey. The bigger riseth far of by 
west, and about Wilebek cum to one botom. The abbey of 
Wilebek is about half a mile on the righte hand above the afore- 
said bridge. One Waulley hath bought this wood of the king ; 
it longgid as I hard to Wirkinsop priory." 

From Whalley the original grantee it came to Sir Charles 

Cavendish^ 
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Cavendish, youngest son of the celebrated Countess of Shrews- 
bury, by her marriage with Sir William. He marrying the 
heiress of Lord Ogle, his son succeeded to that barony > and be- 
came afterwards Dul^e of Newcastle ; this was the noble duke 
the author of the famous Treatise on Horsemanship, and 
the builder of the large riding house here, of which we shall 
have occasion to make further mention. Though the duke was 
very active during the civil wars on the side of Charles, yet 
this seat and park escaped the fury of the Parliamentarians; in 
other respects, however, he suffered to the amount of nearly 
one million sterling. His grand>daughter and heiress, Margaret^ 
married John Hollis, afterwards created Duke of Newcastle; 
but she left only a daughter who inherited the estates, and mar- 
rying the Earl of Oxford, another heiress, the only issue of 
this union, carried it to the ancestor of the present noble pro- 
prietor. « 

The park is about eight miles round, and powerfully excites 
the attention of the visitor in his approach to the house, as it 
contains several noble woods of very ancient and venerable 
oaks, many of which are of an extraordinary size; we shall, 
however, only enumerate a few of them. 

The Greendale Oak is considered by Major Rooke as being 

upwards of 700 years old. In Evelyn's time it* was 33 feet 

in circumference at the bottom ; the breadth of the boughs was 

88 feet, covering a space equal to 676 square yards. It is now 

almost in a state of decay, Jbeing propped in several places: in 

some parts capped with lead to protect it from the wet; in 

others, secured by iron bars in order to hold its limbs together ; 

and only one solitary branch evincing any marks of vegetation; 

A coach road, ten feet three inches in height, has been cut 

through it in 1724, whose width in the middle is six feet three 

inches, and the present circumference above the arch is 35 feet 

three inches. Yet it never contained any great quantity of 

timber; at least, not equal to that of some other trees in this 

* park 

• Vide Evelyn's "Silva." 
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park which have been estimated at upwards of seven or eight* 
hundred solid feet. 

The Dukc^s Walking Stick is in height to the top. 111 feet 
six inches ; its solid contents four hundred and forty feet, and 
its weight eleven tons : in short, as Major Rooke observes, it 
may be doubted whether this admirable tree can be matched in 
the kingdom. 

The T\do Porters have received their name from there having 
once been a gate between them ; their respective heights are 
98 and 88 feet ; and their circumference 38 and 34. 

In another part of the park, near the gate which goes in from 
Worksop, is that very remarkable production of vegetable na- 
ture, called the Seven Sisters, from its consisting of seven stems 
springing from one root in a perpendicular direction ; but one of 
which has unfortunately been lately broken off. Their height 
is 88 feet; the circumference of the common trunk close to the 
ground is 30 feet. Near this is a hollow tree, in circumference 
20 feet nine inches^ supposed to be 300 years old ; and this is 
often used by the game keeper as a place of concealment from 
whence he can unobserved take aim at the deer. 

That part of the park which is seen in the vicinity of the 
house, and in which the plantations are upon a very large 
scale, has been rendered ornamental, and contains a veiy fine 
piece of water, occupying a winding valley, meandering 
through the dark foliage of the surrounding woods, and whose 
bottom being boggy was dug out by order of the late duke, an4 
being made the receptacle for all the drainage, is now com<^ 
pletely floated. This charming lake is a great embellishment 
to the grounds, being of a considerable length and breadth, and 
winding with the most natural effect in an easy but bold line at 
the foot of several small promontories shaded with planting, and 
presenting the most picturesque prospects at every turn. 

The late duke made many considerable alterations and im- 
provements, independent of this piece of water j but he was 
rather unlucky in one proposed embellishment, for having 

erected 
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erected a most elegant^ nay magnificent, bridge of three arches, 
the centre one of which was ninety feet in span, and the side 
ones seventy-five each, it fell down just as it was finished, and 
when its fine effect was so nobly and completely displayed as 
)to add considerably to the loss in other respects. 

In the Rein Deer Park, on the west side of the lake, there is 
a beautiful grove of large majestic oaks, which are supposed to 
have braved the tempests upwards of six centuries.* 

It has been justly said that few noblemen planted more than 
his late Grace of Portland, and none with greater success; 
and his very judicious mode of procedure may be seen at 
large in the Survey of the County by Mr. Lowe, p. 57 : at the 
period of whose writing, the uncultivated lands which had been 
improved by that lamented, departed, nobleman, within the 
space of twenty-five years, amounted to nearly two thousand 
five hundred acres; 4>C which number, about seven hundred 
contain plantations. 

Respecting the house itself, there have been a sufficient num« 
ber of opinions to warrant the old adage of " many men, &c.'' 
Throsby observes, that it has been much enlarged, but is on no 
regular plan ; yet appears in dtfierent points of view, on a scale 
large and magnificent. He adds, that very little remains of the 
old abbey except the cellar arches ; which arches are said by 
Mr. Bray to be the only remains. In these opinions we i^ould 
• have coincided, from a strict examination of the outside walls; 
but on enquiry, we were informed that many of the walls of the 
interior are of the ancient building, and that in some of the 
apartments, even the sepulchral monuments fixed in these walls 
are not destroyed, but only hid by the wainscot panoels and 
other hangings. What is seen, however, is of comparative 
modern erection being begun in 1604, yet it has towers, turrets, 
some tfmall battlements, and some ballustrades, which alto- 
gether give it an impressive air of antiquity, though by no 
means assimilating' with our ideas of an ancient abbey. We 

Vol. XII. • Z cannot 

* Vide Braj'i Tour to the Midland couotiei. 
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cannot agree with a recent periodical writer,* that it is thalbhy 
without, but shall allow that it has every appearance of being 
the seat of elegance and hospitality within* Those which are 
called the new apartments are Very spacious ; but with the ex- 
ception of additions, no great alteration has taken place since its 
first erection, thoogh the late duke fitted up all the principal 
rooms in their present state. 

The Equntrian duke of Newcastle built a most magnificent 
Riding House here in 1693, and finished the stables in 1635, 
under the direction of John Smithson, an ingenious architect : 
it seems, however, that his immediate successors did not keep op 
his favourite hchby, as it was for' some time permitted to go fo 
decay, but is again restored to its original use ; and the great 
stable is now one of the finest in the kingdom, (with the exeep- 
^on of the royal establishment at Brighton,) being 130 feet lo^ 
by 40 broad, and containing 40 stalls, the outside being finished 
in what may be called, not the modem, but the moderate style 
of Gothic. Thoroton speaking of that duke to whom we hare 
alluded, says ''though he is so great a master of horseman- 
ship that though he be above eighty years of age, he very con- 
stantly diverts himself with it, still, insomuch that he is thought 
to have taken as much pleasure in bi&holding his great store of 
choice well managed horses, (wherbwith his fine stables are 
continually furnished) appear to exereise their gifts in his mag- 
nificent Riding House, which he long since built there of brick, 
as in older times any could take to see the religious perfor- 
mances of monks in the qiiire of the great church of St« James, 
now utterly vanished, except the chapel for the house was one 
|)art of it, whicb of late years also hath lain buried in th^ 
tuiosof its roof." 

Having thus examined the otitside of this mansion, we shall 
now proceed to its interior, and enter the Hall, which is very- 
capacious. On one side is a 

Smali Dressing Room which contains several small portraits of 

the 
* In the Monthljr Magazine* 
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the present noble family ; here are al8o> St, Jerome in the de« 
•ert; King William the third; his Siueen Mary ;,£our Dutch 
Candle light ]^ieces by Schalcken,* remarkably well done; a set 
of small paintings of Tarquin and Lticretia, Hercules and Om-^ 
fhale, Jupiter and Semele, Friar and Nuns, all done in enamel 
under glass, and being rather in the style of Facetia ! Here 
are also small bronzes of horses, &c. particularly a most curious 
group of a man on horseback, with a lion, &c.; these are real 
antiques. We now ascend the 

Staircase, 

which has a handsome Gothic cieling, with Gothic doors, &c. 
to the various rooms. This leads to the 

Small Saloon which contains the following portraits, curious 
to the enquirer into British history; Elizabeth Hardwick of 
Hardwick in Derbyshire, Countess of Shrewsbury ; a portrait, 
three-quarter length, in Chancellor's robes ; Lady Jane Caven- 
dish, eldest daughter of William Duke of Newcastle ; she mar- 
ried Charles Cheney, Esq. of Chesham' Bois, and actually kept 
garrison at Welbeck, against the Parliament fences; Lady 
Catharine Vamley, natural (daughter of James the second by 
Catharine Sedley ; she was Baroness of Darlington, and mar- 
ried first James Earl of Anglesey, secondly James Sheffield, 

Z2 Duke 

*■ Walpole observes that Godfrey Schalcken was a great master of tricks in 
the art, or the mob could decide on merit. He was born at Dort> and soon 
began to display his genius ; but his chief practice was to paint candle-lights. 
He placed the object and a candle in a dark room ; and looiing through a 
small hole, painted bj^ day light what he saw in the dark chamber. Some- 
times he did portraits in that manner^ and came to England with that view ; 
but found the business too much engrossed by Kneilcr and others. 'Yet he 
once drew king William ; but as the piece was to be by candle-light, he gave, 
his majesty the candle to hold, till the tallow run down his fingers. As if to 
justify this inbreeding, he drew his own picture in the same situation. Deli- 
cacy was no part of his character. Having drawn a lady who was marked 
with the small pox, but had handsome hands, she asked him, when the face 
was finished, if she must not sit for her hands ? "No^ replied the boor, I always 
draw them from my houae maid !'* 
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Duke ofNormanby and Buckingham, by whom she was mother 
of the last duke of that title; her figure in waxwork is one of 
those shewn at Westminster Abbey ; Henry Cavendish, Lord 
Ogle, who married Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter of Josce- 
line last Earl of Northumberland ; same lady, who married 
secondly Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset;* Charles Caveti" 
dish. Lord Mansfield ; Lady Harriet Cavendish, daughter of the 
Duke of Newcastle, married to Lord Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford ; a curious head, resembling Martin Luther, but oar 
Cicerone having no Ibt and not being a connoisseur, it was 
with difficulty that the names of any of the portrsuts could be 
obtained except those which had them painted either on 
the frames or the canvas* Here are also some very handsome 
enamels of the Resurrection, the MagdaleHl, Christ and the 
woman qf Samaria, &c. 

The Drawing Room contains some rery superb French pTate 
glass ; and is elegantly filled up with plain pink walls, and light 
gilding. 

The Breakfast Room has a good likeness of Archbishop Laud 
in lawn sleeves, with short hair; a late Duke and one of his 
brothers; a small one of the late Duke when young; Miss Can-- 
ning niece to the present duchess. 

The Dining Room is 59 feet by 36> and has an elegant coved 
cieling. The portraits consist of, Matthew Prior, ' that eminent 
poet, so justly celebrated for the easy hamour and elegant taste 
of bis writings ; he was son of a joiner in the city of London, 
yet became secretary to the English embassy in the Congress 
at the Hague in 1690, and a gentleman of the king's bedcham- 
ber, &;c. being first noticed by the Earl of Dorset and others, 
for his classical attainments at Westminster School, whilst liv- 
ing 

* She was first wife of this proverbially jtroud duke of Somerset. After her 
death, he married a second wife ; but even with these companions of his bed 
and bosom he seems to have avoided all familiuritj, for one evening, wbeit 
•lone, the second duchess having in a graceful matronly manner thrown her 
arm round his neck, he frowned and exclaimed^ '* Madam! thdt if a liber^ 
my first wife Of ver took, and $he was « Pereif F* 
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tng With his uncle, a vintner at Charing Cross : this accounts 
for his professed contempt of genealogy in the well known 
epitaph written by himself;* William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
^ castle, the active and loyal friend of the unhappy Charles ; his 
costume is a vest of black with slashed sleeves, and an im- 
mense lace ruff; his sword is gold hilted, the garter is on his 
leg, and there are roses in his shoes ; portrait of an ancient 
baron with a lady and two children, very like the unfortunate 
Earl of Strafford; the Earl qf Strafford, a whole length, by 
Vandyke; Sir Hugh Middleton, has grey hair cut short, a 
moderate sized rufi^ and turned up lace ruffles ; he was a public 
spirited man, and a very great benefactor to the city of London, 
by planning and completing the New Biver ; but like all other 
projectors he gillatly impaired his fprtune by this work, though 
it repaid him in part before his death ; he was first knighted, 
and next created a baronet, by. king James the first; it appears 
by the Gen/s Mag. Vol. p. 947, that his great, great, greats 
grand children are now living near Exeter, with large families 
but not the greatest share of this world's goods. 

The Library is 44 feet by 30; its cieling is in the florid Gor 
thic, and its chimney piece in the same style ; in short its whole 
fitting up in pannels, windows, &c. &c. is an elegant modem 
imitation of that style of architecture. Atone end is a very 
handsome painting of an angel contemplating a crucifix sur- 
rounded by a divine glory. 

The Vestibule contains a view of the race ground at New* 
market, together with portraits of favourite horses, dogs, and 
other animals. 

The visitor is next conducted t^ a Dressing Roo?n, which 
though it cannot be called superb, or even elegant, is yet ex- 
tremely curious from the number of inlaid and other cabinets, 
and the profusion of fancy pieces which adorn its walls. 

Z3 Her 

• '• Lo 1 here good reader* by your leave. 
Beneath this stone, lies Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 
Can BoarboQ or Naisao go higher V* 
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Her Ch^aa^s Dressing Roam is a very pleasing apartment^ anj 
contains some carioas specimens. Here is a model of an JH- 
iique head by Schiavonetti ; a small figure of Charles the first 
on horseback^ copied from Vandyke^ and the horse done by 
Wootton ; the (M Roman supping on turnips, and refusing the 
bribes of the ambassadors of Persius ; Date Obolum Belisario ; 
two Italian Landscapes by P. Laura ; a Saint fed by angels ; a 
most curious ancient painting of a lady ; Dutch Boors ; small 
original of Edward the sixth, in crimson and gold; whole 
length of Shieen Elizabeth by Lucas de Heere, on horseback ; in 
the back ground, a view of the old mansion at Wanstead ; Sfkinish 
Gypsey singing to the Guitar; a fine head, appaWsttly of the 
Spanish school. 

The Small Dressing Roam is merely mentioflid as possessing 
a portrait, (but that is a jewel) of Gertrude Pierpoint, younger 
daughter of the Hon. William Pierpoint; she married George 
6aville, Marquis of Halifax. 

The Chapel has a very comfortable gallery opening from this 
floor : below it is fitted up like a country church, with (Mtiiic 
windows in leaden diamond squares, or lozenges, &c. 

Upon the whole, though, with the exception of the library; 
there is nothing extraordinarily superb ; yet still we must allow 
this mansion to be neatly elegant, without either gaudine^ or 
profusion. 

The next ramble, which the inquisitive tourist will iindertake, 
isto 

CLUMBER PARK, 

the elegant residence of his ixrace qf tfewcdsile. Pk'oc^eding 
along the Mansfield road, a picturesque scene* presents itself 
cut through the rocks, amidst overhanging woods which add 
much to the wildness of the scenery; but the country soon 
opens into a wide and half uncultivated tract, soon after which 
the roads divide^ the turn to the left readiiig^toOllerton and, at 

a distance 
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*m disUMM:e.ofi two. laHes from Worksop, pce&enting ao uncouth 
patby through. h«iivy sands» that teads: to the pack gate> a mod«m 
evectioa o£ haxidsome stone work wUh an old U>dge» On en- 
(ftcing lhi8» a spkndid scene pcesents. xtseAl, and foUawing the 
Icack^ the Tisitor finds himself almost m a desert, 9fxy>ikg»t.vroQi», 
rough lawns, minQ grounds, and sio^ll hilbi broken into steep. 
cUffi, crowno4 with plantiaig and feathejred eveoi to their, bases* 
Amidst this sylvan scene, some, marks o£ rude cultivation ac« 
company him for two miles* when the mansion bursts at onca 
upoa his view ; but standing rather low, it does not at first maka 
an impression'e(|ipal to the ideas with which the mind is filled 
from the approach. Yet its front of white st«>ne, brought a dis<» 
tance of five miles from a quarry on the estate, has an air of inag* 
nificence; an#the whole mass of building, including the very 
spacioiis ^Qurt of offices to the left, form^ a fine contrast with 
the rising hill beyond it, and with the large piece qf water oc* 
cupying the extended bosom of a winding vale, and terminated 
by an elegant bridge of white stone in a moat superb style of ar- 
chitecture. 

In contemplating the scenery around, we must not forget 
that this park, now eleven miles in compass, was not fnany years 
ago a large extent of wild forest land, through virhich the pub* 
lie roads still lead with the usual direction posts* Mr. Young 
who visited it in its infancy, for it is entirely a new creation of 
the late duke's, observes that his Grace was then planting on so 
large a scale, and reducing such a qusuitity of the Hng land to 
firofitable grass, that the place in k few years would not b^ 
known ; and he adds, that the extent of the new plantations was 
then so great as to promise to be not only an ornament to all 
the country, but a sourse of immense profit to the family. Air- 
Lowe also, in his Agricultural Survey, tells us that it contains 
about 4000 acres, yet not Haifa century ago it was little more 
than a black heath full of rabbits, b§^ving a narrow river running 
through it, with a small boggy close or two ; but now " besides a 
magnificent mansion and noble lake and river with e;itensive 

Z 4 plantations, 
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plantations, about 9000 acres are brought into a regular and 
excellent coarse of tillage^ maintaining at the same time be- 
tween three and four thousand sheep, and all in his Grace's oc- 
cupation/' This was fifteen years ago, and great improvements 
both in planting and in cultivation are still going on under the 
auspices of the present noble proprietor. Even at the period 
when Mr. Young wrote, the then duke had the largest farm yard 
in the county ; our researches, indeed , into this part of the 
economy were not so minute as those of that intelligent travel* 
ler, we shall therefore observe on his authority that even the 
** Hog houses are very convenient, in emptying the wash, 
grains, &c. directly out of the cisterns through the wall into the 
troughs/^ In this park also are the remains of two woods of 
venerable old oaks, one of which gives name to tHe place, being 
called Clumber Wood, the other is Hardwick wood ; and Mr* 
Lowe adds, that since they have been shut in from cattle, the 
young trees are springing up surprisingly, from the acorns. 
When Mr. Lowe wrote, the whole of these plantations, within 
the park, amounted to one thousand eight hundred and forty* 
eight acres.* 

With respect to the Houte itself, so much has been said in 
its praise, that it is difficult to find novel terms in which to ex« 
press its elegance. It has been said that it embraces magni- 
ficence and comfort more than any other nobleman's mansion 
in England ; that every thing reflects the highest credit on the 
taste displayed in the accommodations and ornaments found in 
this delightful retreat; and that in this princely abode the~^ 
writer of romance, (and why not the reader also?) might enrich 
his fancy, and the poet imagine himself wandering through ain 
enchanted palace. 

This 

• Vide Lowp*s Survey, p. 53. " In the extcmive enclosures made by his 
Grace in £l)ieslcy, Bothamsell, 4cc. the quick hedges which are remark* 
My fine, were raised with posts and rails, the thinnings of those plantations. 
I was assured, some years since, that sixty miles running measure had been 
()one in this qaanner i and by this tiqie it must amount to double that aomber**' 
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This truly magnificent mansion consists of three frmits; and 
in the centre of that which faces the lake^ there is a very light 
Ionic coionade which has a pleasing effect, and particularly &o 
in that harmonious whole which is best seen- from the lofty 
bridge over the extensive piece of water. 

The Entrance Hall is very lofty and supported by pillars. It 
contains a very large picture of Clumber by Wh^atley, with 
the present Duke's grandfather and some friends setting out on 
a shooting party ; this, however, is a view of tlie old house^ 
which has been considerably altered and added to by his 
late Grace, this picture also has portraits of fevourite dogs; two 
paintings of sieges with reconnoitring parties ; an elegant mar- 
ble medallion of Dolphin and Tritons exquisitely executed; a 
marble table inlaid with landscapes; another tesselated; their 
frames highly wrought, and richly gilt; here are also some an* 
tique busts, originals. 

A lofty stone Staircase next presents itself; with a very 
handsome iron railing, " curiously wrought and gilt in the 
shape of crowns with tassiis hanging down between them from 
cords twisted in knots and festoons.^' It is adorned with, the 
Kitcat<\v^} 2ind Ih. Meausobre giving lectures, by Doddridge ^ 
a marble model of the Laocoon groupe, exquisitely finished ; 
two elegant marble vases; small painting of Apollo and the 
Hours preceded by Aurora, and exhibiting thus at one view the 
different effects of the moroiug's dawn on land and sea, each 
accurately defined and charmingly contrasted. On the upper 
part of this staircase are some Roman sepulchral monuments in 
good preservation. 

The Library is a large, square, lofty, room,well lighted, and 
containing a splendid and well chosen collection of English, 
foreign, and cla^ical literature. The only painting it possesses 
is over the fireplace, a very fine copy by Kent, from Raphael's 
School qf Athens, From this apartment there is a charming 
prospect, in all directions, of the lake and pleasure grounds. 

The Small Lihrarif contains a portrait as old as \bMO, of a 

Countess 
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Conn^w oB Lincoln-, daughter of the £«rl of KaU|are> tnva rach 
antique eestume, tery curious ; many family pictures, consj^it* 
ii^ of Ifce late Lord Lincoln, a whole length hy Hoere ; the late 
dhike's fether and mother; the present duke's father and 
mother; the late duke, &c.; and a handsorae di'awitig of a 
crose in the ancient chapel at Haughton pork near Tuxford^. 
now in mine, hut which the present duke is Uttkig up in ordier 
toform a sepulchral ahode for future genevatioiwi. 

The JMcm* Siudy has an antique portrait of the first Eairiqf 
dare of the present femily's ancestors; Edward Earl of lAn^ 
€oh hy Holbein ; Thomas Duke of NewcaHle ; Mr. Hmty Pel* 
ham, in his gown as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; hid 
daughter Mi$8 Pelkam, grandmother of the present duke ; Sir 
Henfy Clinton, Commander in Chief of the British amy, 
during part of the American contest: a very remarl^ble small 
original of Henri^ the eighth, more thoughtful in expression 
than his usual portraits ; also two small, but well done land* 
scapes by a young artist, Binge of Tickhill, patronized by his 
Grace, 

The Duke and Duchesses' Bedroom was formerly a study, 
but in the present alteration of the house, is fitting up for 
the above purpose. Of its old furniture, it still contains an 
immense vellum pedigree of the fafnily, not an inappropriate 
ornament ; two whole lengths of George the second and queen 
Caroline; and a very interesting portrait of Mary Ckieen of 
Scots, evidently done towards the close of her chequered and 
unhappy life; she is ip mourning, with slashed sleeves^, &c. - 

The Common Dining Room contains an exquisite Madona 
and Child with St, John by Battoni ; two fine flower pieces 
by Vaft Noss ; two by Teniers, one of cardplayers with the 
date 1661, the other a large landscape of a brickfield, &g. but 
done in a cold style very unlike the other works of that mas- 
ter; a large battle piece well done; first Earl qf Lincoln; two 
views of Venice, by Canaletti ; two cattle pieces by Roea de 
Tivoli; i^all landscape by Claude Lorraine; a wild landscape 

,;'■■' ■ ■ -. by- 
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by Sulvator Rosa; two finis li^ds by Biibens ; and the Prod^ai 
Son by Bomenacbino. 

The Small Dra\ving lUtm hais a latge and very fine pictnrt 
by Tenters; some well done female head3 in crayons by Hoare; 
and a fine piece of game by Rubens ; but its greatest ornament 
is the por^o^ qfan Orator by Rembrandt Here also^ amongst 
a variety of other exquisite speehntnl»« is the famous piece by 
Corregio of Sigimunda fJbe^ing cfver the hettrt qf Tancred. To 
describe this exquisite spechnen of the power of the pencil* in 
far beyond our talents; the eitpiesiiim is even more thanima* 
gination would have expe(;ted : and the ^lint tear/ for silent it 
is in comparison with the features^ is done with such a degree of 
iriith that one expects to see it fall. This celebrated picture 
Was once the property of Sir Luke Schaub, and though said to 
be painfted by Corregio, is thought by tlorace Walpoie to haive 
been probably a production of Furiuo. The same noble author 
adds that it is impossible to see the picture* or to read Dry- 
den's inimitable tale* and not feel that the same soul animated 
both. Hogarth from a contempt of the ignorant virtuosi of his 
time* and from indignation at the impudent tricks of picture dea- 
lers whom he saw- continually recommending and vending vile 
Copies to bubble collectors, and from having, never studied* in- 
deed having seen few good pictures of the Italian masters, per- 
suaded himself that the praises bestowed on these glorious 
vVorks were nothing but the effects of prejudice. He talked 
this language* till he believed it; and having heard it often as- 
serted, as indeed is true, tliat time gives a -mellownesii to co- 
lours and improves them* h« not only denied the proposition, 
but maintained the contrary. He even went further; he de- 
termined to rival the ancients, and unfortunately chose this, one 
of the finest nubjects in England, as the object of his compe- 
tition. 

After many estoys, he at length produced his Sigismunda, 

'* but no more like Sigii^unda, than I to Hercules" ! not to 

ihention the wretchedness of the colouring* it was the repre- 
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senUtioD of a Maudlin str jiut turned out of keeping, and 

^ith eyes red with rage and usquebaugh, tearing off the orna-* 
ments her keeper bad given her* To add to the disgust raised 
by such vulgar expression; her finj^ers were blooded by her 
lover's heart that lay before her like that of a sheep for her din- 
ner* None of the sober grief, no dignity of suppressed an* 
guish, no involuntary tear, no settled meditation on the fate she 
m^ant to meet, no amorous warmth turned holy by despair ; in 
short M was wanting that should have been there, all was there 
that such a story should have banished from a mind capable of 
conceiving such complicated woe : woe so sternly felt and yet 
so tenderly. Hogarth's peiformance was mpre ridiculous than 
any thing he had ever ridiculed. He set the price of 400 
guineas on it, and had it returned on his hands by the person 
for whom it was painted. He took subscriptions for a plate of 
it, but had the sense to suppress it»* 

Thus far says the late Lord Oxford ; to which we may add 
that Smollet has introduced the same circumstance into his 
novel of Peregrine Pickle^ where he makes Pallet the painter 
boast of the charms of " his Cleopatra.'' 

As a companion to the Sigismunda, there is on the same 
side of the apartment, Artemisia with the cup containing her 
husbands ashes, by Guido ; also Baptism qf Christ, by Battisti 
Franco; two landscapes by Poussin; four views of Venice by 
Canule'tti ; two heads expressing Smell and Taste by Rubens, 
highly interesting; Magdalen with a crucifix and scull, by Tre* 
vissani; country church, by Rubens, inimitable; two attacks 
of convoys, by Van der Meulen; a large landscape by Poussin^ 
with the most accurate and brilliant distance we have ever wit- 
nessed ! Flemish village by Tenters; and the inside of an an- 
cient building in a most superb style of architecture, illuminated 
both by torch and girandole lights; the artist is unknown, but 
the effect is exquisite in the contrast between the general and 
fixed glare of the principal light issuing from the girandole and 

reflected 
• Vide Walpole'i Work, Vol. 3. p. 460. 
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reflected by numerous pillars^ and that of the almost moving 
torches whose beams irradiate in partial gleams the inmost re- 
cesses of the long drawn aisles of the edifice. 

The Great Drawing Room has a most capital portrait of 
Rembrandt by himself; a Lion and Boar by Snyders^ exquisitely 
done« and coloured with a degree of warmth equal to Rubens : 
indeed this piece has been attributed by some connoisseurs, but 
improperly, to that master; the Discovery of Cyrus by Casti- 
glione ; Rinaldo and Armida by Vandyke, but she has too much 
of the Dutch woman about her ; St. George and the Dragon, 
by Rubens ; a most extraordinary production of old Franks, 
being a Cabinet of Paintings in which his own portrait is intro- 
dnced; the colouring is rich yet chaste, and every part is as 
highly finished as the smallest cabinet pieces; Diana and her 
nymphs hunting, by Rubens; Sacrifice to Pan, by And. Sacchi ; 
a most exquisite moonlight piece ; and a virgin encircled by 
angels, by Michael Angelot 

The Breakfast Room has also a number of paintings. Here 
are a virgin and child by Albert Durer: a landscape contain- 
ing the four seasons, the joint production of Van Beulen and 
Breughel ; several sea pieces, and two landscapes, by Ruysdael ; 
two beggar boys, remarkably well done by Gainsborough; 
Lord Torrington ; Cardinal ImperiaUi by Dominichino ; a minia- 
ture of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield by Myers; two small 
pvals, by Angelica KaufFman ; two small pieces of wild scenes 
with shepherds, by Salvator Rosa; an elegant flower piece by 
Van Huysum, most brilliantly coloured agreeable to nature, 
with a dew drop exquisitely resting on a tulip, almost equal to 
the tear on Sigismunda's cheek ; Oliver Cromwell, whose cha- 
racter as well as portrait has been often drawn, but never so 
pithily as in one short sentence which says that he '< raised 
himself to the possession of the supreme power under the title 
of Protector of the Common Wealth of England ; was equally 
remarkable^for his great military skill, by which he obtained so 
many victories in the field, and by his amazing abilities in the 

cabinet. 
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oabinei, whidi enabled bim to overcome all opposition at home^ 
and to strike ereii the most powerful nations abroad with ter- 
ror/' Vandyke has a very grand production here of a Wed-^ 
dimg feast, which is not only remarkable for its fine colour and 
finish, but particaUrly so for the very high preservation in 
which it exists at this day. 

But the greatest glory of Clumber is the State Dining Room, 
a most magnificent apartment, sixty feet in length, thirty-four 
in bfeadth, and in height thirty ; it is sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate <me hundred and fifty guests at table, independent 
rf a superb recess or saloon for the sideboard, &c. The cieling 
and panaels.are extremely rich in stucco and gilding; yet 
chaste without glare ; the lustres are of the finest cut glass ; and 
the marble chimney piece and steel grate, may be seen, but 
cannot be described ; they ai*e in fact an honour to English Uste 
and execution. The other oxnaments of this aqgust apartment 
are few in number, yet rich in Valu^t; being estimated at:25^000/« 
tierling, and only seven distinct pieces. Four of these are 
Market pieces by the joint pencils of Snyder and Long John ; 
and consisting of a display of flesh, fish, ^nd fowl, fruit and 
vegetables. Over the chimney piece is a large painting of dead 
game by Wenix ; and there are two landscapes by Zuccarelli. 
If Clumber possessed no. othier paintings than those of this apart- 
Biient» the time and attention of the tourist, or artist, would be 
amply repaid by their examination. The display of magni- 
ficence here must indeed be striking, . when the apartment is 
prepared for its ostensible purpose, lighted up in the usual bril- 
liant manner, amidst the dazzling radiance of a glittering and 
superb sideboard, and the sparkling services of glass, &c. In 
fact, even the housekeeper herself, who acted as our Cicerone, 
seemed warmed into enthusiasm and astonishment, and like 
SLatterfeito with liis hair an end wondering at his own wonders, 
was scarcely able to describe that exquisite brilliancy uhich she 
had assisted in arranging on a late visit of some of the royal 
family to this splendid abode of hospitality. 

It 
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It has been said^ tliat Rubens assisted in the four large pieces, 
and that he has introduced himself into oile of them in the cha- 
racter of a butcher, accompanied by his two wives, . The view 
of the grounds and water from this room are also exquisite. 

The Chapel is a very pleasing apartment, admirably fitted for 
its purpose^ and having a very sombre effect from the four win- 
dows of stained glass, in which the family arms are very hand-* 
somely emblazoned. Here are a Dead Oirist, and a Hol^ 
Family, copies after Raphael ; but we believe no originals. 

The i>re55i9^ Room up stairs, formerly the duchesses, bat 
now changed for one on the principal floor, is exquisitely fur- 
nished with fancy pieces. Here are some very fine (rui^ 
pieces ; an inlaid table of curious workmanship, &lq. and the 
view from the windows is delightful. Here are also a^vtvk very 
fine paintings in water colours^ of ancient Roman taste, brought 
from Herculaneum. 

The furniture and decorations of the Bed rooms are most 
superb ; the beds are fitted up in imitation of tents and pavi* 
lions, with their curtains even picturesquely arranged ; to all 
which we must add immense mirrors, both hanging and porta* 
ble, highly finished cielings, Turkey carpets, inlaid cabinets, 
and a number of chronometers mounted in masses of sculpture^ 
afler the most classical designs. In short every thing breatbe$ 
the essence of taste and the very soul of magnificence. 

Nor must we omit the great conveniences and neatness of the 
household arrangements^ particularly the kitchens and larders, 
the latter of which are on & scale to contain whole Hecatombs^ 
yet so systematically arranged as to have every thing in the best 
order and most convenient readiness. Though these are parts 
of a house not generally shewn, yet the tourist will not fail to 
be gratified should his Cicerone indulge him with a sight of this 
her own peculiar domain* 

The shortest route for the tourist, who wishes to see 

THORESBY 
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THORESBY PARK, 

the seat of earl Manvers, is to cross the bridge in Clumber 
Park, which he must traverse a mile further through a succes- 
sion of sylvan scenery, when he arrives at a gate opening to a 
wild wood lane where there is another park gate leading through 
Thoresby park for a course of nearly two miles, during which a 
visitor may almost conceive himself rambling midst transatlantic 
forests^ 

•* Majestic woods, of every vigoroas green. 
Stage alx>ve stage, high waving o'er the hills ; 
Or to the far horizon wide diffused, 
A hoondiess deep immensity of shade." 

The mansion itself stands very open, in rather a low situation, 
nearly in tba centre of the park, and well backed with rising 
ground, thickly planted. The old house was burnt down on the 
fourth of March 1745, and nothing saved but the family wri- 
tings, the plate, and a small part of the best furniture ; after 
which, its then possessor the duke of Kingston, grandfather to 
the present noble proprietor, built the present edifice. 

As a modern tourist has observed,"*^ this is rather a comforta- 
ble house, than a magnificent seat ; it consists of a rustic stone 
basement, with two stories of brickwork, and the principal front 
is ornamented with a tetrastyle portico of the Ionic order, of 
a beautiful stone ; the other fronts are regularly decorated.f 

The principal entrance is in the basement, opening into the 
Hall, which is slightly ornamented with some landscapes, some 
sea-pieces, a few good engravings, and a Chiaro Scuro of the 
Trojan horse, &c. ~ 

. The Earfs Dressing Room opens from the hall, and has some . 
portraits of Henrj^ earl of Pembroke, 1769; Pascal Paoli, 1770; 
Colmel Sawifer ; Admiral Medowes, father of th^ present earl 
of Manvers ; also some sea-pieces and medallions. 

The Little Drawing Room generally contains many fine paint- 
ings ; 
• Bray's Tour, t VitruviusBritannicus. 
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ings ; but these being taken down, during some repairs, could 
not be seen. 

In the Dining Room, there is nothing particularly worthy of 
notice, except a very fine Madona and infant Jesus. 

The ascent to the principal story is by a double staircase in 
the centre of the mansion, single at the commencement, but 
dividing at the top of the first flight, and opening into the Dome, 
a circular apartment of factitious marble> supported by four- 
teen pillars alternately round and square, on which rests a gal- 
lery ballustraded, and opening into the upper chambers. The 
light is admitted from a handsome circular skylight; and the 
walls are composed of a substance forming a very correct imi* 
tation of yellow variegated marble, beautifully contrasting with 
the white pilfars and pilasters, and others resembling verd an^ 
tique; the floor is laid with the same substance, tesselated. 

Th&Dinif^Room fsvery handsomely fitted up, with curious 
twisted pillars forming a recess at one end. Its other ornaments 
are only a portrait of Earl Howe, and a well executed land- 
scape of Ben Lomond and its loch. 

The Octagonal Drawing Room has a very fine effect, when 
Tiewed from the staircase. It is superbly, yet we might say 
plainly, fitted up, notwithstanding the elegance of its gilding. 
It contains only a portrait of Evelyn, duke of Kingston, and a 
well moulded bust of Pascal Paoli, of whom it has been justly 
said, that whilst fighting gallantly, first against the Genoese 
and then against the French, this nation was desirous of second- 
ing his patriotic ardour ; and that it still reflects no small share 
of dishonour on the ministers of a former period, that Louis the 
fifteenth was permitted with impunity. to invade the territories 
of a free and independent state. But a generous indignation 
on the part of the people in some measure made amends for 
the conduct of their rulers, and a hospitable asylum was at 
length afforded here to the gallant chief, after he had been 
forced to retire firom a long and unequal contest.* 
Vol. XIL 2 A The 

* Vide Public cbantcters -, and Boswell'i Coriica. 
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The AdmiraPs Galieryis very low, and very plain; but h 
hung with a number of interesting sea pieces. 

The Countess's Dressing Room is peculiarly elegant, comfort- 
able, and commodious; superbly fitted up indeed, but with 
every attention to useful convenience. It is bung, nay we may 
say covered, with a profusion of handsome drawings, land- 
scapes, miniatures, &c. amongst which is an inimitable head of 
a boy writing. Here are also some elegant cabinets. 

The Gardens are very fine, part of them constructed by the 
late duchess in the German style with arbours, and treillaged : 
and in the shrubbery, a very fine cascade forms a good object 
in the point of view from the apartments in the back front. 

The Park itself is thirteen miles round, and contains several 
pieces of water. The lake near the house, which is very fine, 
is laid out so as to represent an extensive river ; and whicb* 
being amphitbeatrically surrounded with lawns that hang as it 
were towards the house in varied and verdant slopes, has a fine 
effect, enlivened as it is with several vessels of different sizes^ 

To give detailed descriptions of every spot Within the environs 
of Worksop, would far exceed our limits ; but we must not 
omit to mention Shire Oakes, as it is called from an ancient tree 
of that name, where there is a good Hall house, fitted up in a 
handsome and convenient, style, the seat of John Hewett, Esq. 
The chapel of this hamlet, was lately erected and endowed by 
the Rev. John Hewett, and consecrated by his grace the arch- 
bishop of York. 

This place, as we have noted, derived its name from aaOcub 
which as Mr. Gilpin observes, in respect both to its size and the 
dignity of its situation, deserves honourable mention.* la 
point of grandeur, few trees in this country have ever equalled 
it; as it spread a space of ninety feet from the extremities of 
its opposite boughs. Evelyn, in his Sylva, says it covered a 
superficies of 707 square yards ; and these dimensions; accord- 
ing «o Mr. Gilpin's calculation, wjll produce an area capable of 

covering 

• Gilpin'i Forest Scenerjf, 
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covering a squadron of 333 horse. Its own dignity^ as he adds, 
was equalled by the dignity of its station^ for it stood on a spot 
where Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire unite, and 
spread its shade over a portion of each. In consequence of its 
honourable office of thus fixing the boundary of these large 
counties, it was equally respected through the domains of them 
all ; anU was known far and wide, by the distinction of the 
Shireoah, by which appellation it was marked among cities, 
towns, and rivers, in all the larger maps of the kingdom. 

Wallingwells are partly we believe in this county. Here is 
the seat of Sir Thomas Wollaston White, Bart. Tanner says, 
that Ralph de Capreo curia, or Cheurolcourt, in the reign of 
king Stephen, built and endowed a small Benedictine nunnery 
here, to the honour of the blessed virgin Mary. Its value at 
the dissolution was 5§/. ; and it was granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to Richard Pype'and Francis Bowyer. It was originally called 
St. Mary in the Park, but changed that appellation from its si- 
tuation amongst weUs> fountains, and streams. 

Creswell crags about three miles from Worksop are, strictly 
speaking, in Derbyshire, but so adjacent to Nottingham as to 
have been often considered as part of that county. Lying out 
of the usual track of good roads, and the road from Worksop being 
rocky and almost impassable for carriages, they are not often 
visited ; yet they are curious and worthy notice, consisting of 
rocks torn by some convulsion of nature into a thousand ro- 
mantic shapes, and presenting a miniature resemblance of the 
more majestic scenery on the Derwent at Matlock. ^ 

Carkton in Lindrick, as it is called to distinguish it from 
Carlton on Trent, was of sufficient consequence in Saxon times 
as to have six resident Thanes, each of whom had a hall or 
manor; but these were all swallowed up by that* Leviathan, 
Roger de Busli, at the Norman conquest. The family of Che- 
vercourt, or Cheurolcourt, held it under him, but their heirs 
failing, it was divided between the Latimers and FitzHughs^ 
from them it came to Dacre, Molyneux, Tayler, and afterwards 

? A 3 to 
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to the Cliftons who built a fine seat here. It seems now to be 
enjoyed by several Gentlemen resident in its neighbourhood ; 
particularly SirT.White^ Bart, Richard Ramsden, Esq. and Robert 
Kentish Esq. of Wigthorpe. 

Carberton though marked as a place of some consequence on 
the maps> is merely a hamlet of three or four houses in the pa- 
rish of Edwinstow. Near it is Cockglode the seat of Dr. 
,Aldricb» an elegant mansion built in 1778, and much admired 
throughout the county and vicinity. The views from the house, 
which stands upon a gentle swell, are extensive and pleasing ; 
and the woods and home grounds are laid out with great attention 
to picturesque effect. 

PaUth&rp, or Peverelthorpe, adjoins Thoresby park, and is 
in the same parish with it, (Edwinstow). It has a good inn, 
and is the property of the Pierpoint family ; but has passed 
through many hands since its first grant to Roger de Busli. 

Crossing the forest into the high road from Worksop to Mans- 
field, we come to Cuckn^, after passing the hamlet of Norton 
through heavy sands by the pales of Welbeck Park« Here is 
much wild forest scenery, as the road skirts the limits of Sher* 
wood ; there are also some inclosures. 

Leland in speaking of this place, says ^' from this bridge 
{Welbeck) to Cuckeney village about a mile : and ther cam 
down a broke firom west, resorting as one said to Wilebek 
stream, or Wilebek to it There is 2 miles by corn, wood, and 
pasture to Warksop village end, ther ran a Bek ; and this, as 
the other doth, resorteth to Rufford stream." 

We find by Mr. Throsby's authority, that this village has 
only increased to its present size and importance within this 
last half century ; and that, in consequence of the worsted and 
cotton manufactories established within that period. The mills 
are on an extensive and convenient plan, and give occupation 
to a number of Children from the Foundling Hospital in the 
metropolis. These poor, deserted objects, are placed under 
the care of proper superintendants, and lodged in separate 
9 - cottages 
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cottages so as to divide the sexes^ and they are not only well 
fed> and provided with proper medical aid, bat are also, (at least 
in Tbrosby's time) brought up in the knowledge of religious 
and moral duties^ which prudent regalatioD» we understand 
is still adhered to. 

The church is an extensive edifice, being 136 feet in length, 
with a very handsome tower. It is of the later Gothic ; but 
iHay have been originally of an older erection, as there is a frag^ 
ment of a sepulchral stone in the floor with the date of 1351 in 
black letter ; there are several other ancient monumental re* 
cords. 

The village is large, and very neat : antl, in addition to its 
other manufactories, has a mill for polishing marble. 

At Langwiih, there was a seat of earl Bathurst, but now neg- 
lected and dilapidated ; and the tenants on the Cuckney and 
Langwith estates are not •nly exerting themselves in agricul- 
tural improvements^ but have lately established an association 
on a most excellent plan for the prevention and conviction of 
robberies, and agricultural offences. 

Warsop consists of two villages/- about half a mile asunder ; 
Church Warsop, and Market Warsop ; sometimes called the 
Church-town, and Fair-town. 

The former has a very neat Gothic church, and an antique 
vicarage close to the road ; the village lying principally to the 
left. The latter lies right in the road, and is very extensive, 
but seems of very ancient architecture, principally farmhouses 
and cottages. It has two fairs, on the 21st of May, and 17th 
of i^[ovember ; mostly for cattle and horses. 

Passing through Mansfield Woodhouse, which shall be fur- 
ther noticed, we come through a line of road and a narrow street 
called Leeminglane,* into 

2 A 3 MANSFIELD, 

« Derived from the British Lht, a road| and Mem, a stone ; or the road 
on the rock* 
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MANSFIELD, 

Which was also yisited by our predecessor. Old Bamahy, who 
tells us 

" Veni Maosfeld, nbi noram 
Malierculam decoram. 
Cum qua, nudam feci pactum^ 
Dedi ictDm) egi actam ; 
Sed pregnaatem timens illam 
Sprevi villain et ancillam." — 

but not being urged by the same reasons, as master Bamaby, 
to a speedy departure, we shall stop to take a view of this very 
ancient, and large, but straggling town, whose first sight rather 
makes an unfavourable impression on a stranger, as its streets 
even in summer are dirty and badly paved, its houses built of a 
gloomy looking stone, and, in short, the whole place in such a 
state, as if the word *^ Police,*' was unknown in the Mansfield- 
ian lexicography. Its age indeed may be partly the cause of 
this sombre expression ; but still we conceive it possible to be 
venerable without being dirty ; and if it was no better in the 
days of our earlier monarchs, we cannot help thinking that 
their frequent residence there, was no proof of their taste. 
Standing as it does on a rock, there can be no excuse for the 
badness of the pavement; unless the curators of its internal 
economy think that, where nature has done so much, it is unne- 
cessary for them to do any thing; but it is said that what is seen 
every day, is not seen at all, therefore they may perhaps have 
forgot that the neighbouring qu«!-fies will afford them stone, and 
that the forest of Sherwood contains a quantity of gravel which 
might be laid on with some prospect of improvement. 

There is no doubt that Mansfield is justified in boasting a very 
early antiquity ; but the tale that the counts of Mansfield in 
Germany came here to attend at the tournaments of king Ar- 
thur's round table« ^nd gave their name to it, is a mere fable ; 

ind^e4 
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indeed it is unnecessary to trouble ourselves about conjectures, 
wl»en we have a plain and simple solution of the deriyation of 
its name before us. 

'' North from Annesley is the town of Kirby in Ashfield^ in 
the north part whereof riseth a little brooke named Man, which 
descendeth thence northward, by the town of Sutton in Ashfield, 
and so through the town of Mansfield in Sherwood forest, an an- 
cient market town, and hath its name of the said water, as I 
take it"* 

Of its British origin, though it may have existed in thos« 
times, we know nothing ; but that it was a British, and aft«r*- 
wards a Roman station^ is generally believed : indeed its lat* 
ter occupancy is proved by the discovery of many Roman coins 
of Vespasian, Constantine, Marcus Aurelius, and others of the 
lower empire ; by the exploratory camps, which are numerous 
in its vicinity; and particularly by the recent discovery of a 
Roman villa, which shall be noticed more at large in its proper 
place. 

After the desertion of this island by the Roman legions, it 
seems to have flourished during the Saxon heptarchy, being a 
favourite, though only temporary, residence of the Mercian 
kings in consequence of its neighbouring fbre^it then well sup^ 
plied with beasts of chace. 

In the time of Edward the confessor it was royal demesne, 
and was continued as such by William the conqueror, and by 
his son William Rufus whose fondness for forests hastened his 
death. This latter monarch gave the church of Mansfield, ai)d 
all its possessions, to the cathedral of St. Mary at Lincoln. In 
the reign of Stephen, the manor was granted to Ranulph de 
Gernon, earl of Chester; but that line ending in coheiresses, 
it was regranted to Hastings, and to John Comyn earl of Bu- 
cban. This was indeed in the reign of Henry the third, pre- 
vious to which it had often been a favourite resort of the Nori* 
man monarchs. The well known story, of king Henry the se- 

2 A 4 coni 
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cond and the Miller of Mansfield^ it is unnecessary to repeat ; 
though we saspect the erent, if it eyer did happen^ to haye 
taken place at a much later period ; at least the present rhym« 
ing tale preserved by Percy in his Re}ique$» is of a much later 
composition. ' It is indeed a tale so replete with uncouth inde* 
cency, without even the slightest spark of wit to recommend it» 
that we are surprized even a fondness for antiquity coold have 
induced the learned bishop to insert it in his collection, parti- 
cularly as the ** Reliques" are, in some measure, a parlour win« 
dow book : for on the same prmciple, the collector of some fu- 
ture age might be justified in republishing even those effusions 
of salacious wit and meretricious description of the present day, 
some of which have been noticed by the Society for the Sup« 
pression of Vice, whilst others under the name of '' Confes* 
sions," •'Spirits of Books,'* and ''Monks,** are still sufficient 
to pollute the shelves of every circulating library. 

The inhabitants of Mansfield, hcjwever, still conader the ho- 
nour of the town connected with the antiquity of the story ; and 
tradition says that the mill and house now inhabited, or lately 
so, by the widow Massey, situated on the left hand of the road 
passing from Mansfield to Sutton, were built on the scite of 
the house and mill where the king was entertained ; though 
nothing remains of the ancient buildings.* 

In the reign of John, the inhabitants in order to promote th^ 
publick good of their township, paid fifteen marks to the crown« 
for right of common in Clipstone park, as they were wont to 
do before its inclosure ; and by paying five marks to Henry the 
third, they obtained a charter for a weekly market on Monday^ 
and from the same monarch obtained the privilege of having 
Housebote and Hay bote out of the forest. 

In the reign of Henry the eighth this manor was granted to 
the earl of Surry for his gallant conduct at Floddenfield ; but 
the king afterwards gave him some other lands in exchange for it ; 

after 

^ Harrod's Mansfield. 
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after which it went to the then duket of Newcastle^ who from 
hence took the title of Viscount Mansfield. 

Leland describing it in the reign of Henry the eighth, says 
** thence to Maunsfield, a praty market town of one paroche^ by 
like ground (corn, wood, and pasture,) a three milesi» and there 
rennith in the midle of it a rille, and in the bottome, as I rode 
#at,— west a four miles of, and soit goeth to Clypston a thrett 
toiles lower, and so to RufFord water/' 

Notwithstanding our animadversions on its first appearance in 
the eye^qf a stranger, we must acknowledge that on a nearer 
acquaintance he may be disposed to allow that it contains many 
good houses, and that it is both a flourishing and genteel market 
town. Should his term of residence include the Sabbath day^ 
he will see that it contains a handsome and shewy female popu-* 
lation, and that it has many Quakers amongst its inhabitants. 
Throsby observes that there are some very old houses, but that 
the most ancient is supposed to be that in Church-street, now 
the White Hart Inn, which was in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, the residence of Lady Cecily Flogan. Who she was is 
uncertain, there being no tradition, nor inscription on her 
monument (nor even arms) which is under an arch in the 
church. In her will she is called plain Cecily ; but in an ex- 
tract from the rolls of the court of Augmentations in the reign 
of Edward the sixth, " Dame Cecily Flogan, widow,'' most 
likely widow of a knight She was very pious and charitable, 
giving much to the church to pray for her soul, and obliging 
certain of her tenants to keep a stout and able bull, and boar, 
for the use of the parish. Her house has its ground floor built 
of stone, but the upper part is woodframed, though with some 
modern allerations. 

At the east end of the town there is a good modern house 
built in 1762 by Colonel Lichfield, and called Ratclifie gate ; 
be had been in the duke of Kingston's light horse during the 
rebellion of 174^, but ;>eturned afterwards to reside at Mans* 
fipld. ^ 

Th^ 
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The church is a good baiidtng with respect to size and com* 
luodiousness, and of the later Gothic ; it is dedicated to St. Pe* 
ler« and is in length from east to we8t> ninety-three feet, sixty- 
three from north to south, abd has a middle and two side aisles. 
Jt was par^y burnt down in 1304, along with the town ; but is 
now re-edified and still in good preservation. Its body is sup- 
ported by handsome pillars ; over each side aisle there is a 
spacious gallery ; and at the west end, there is a very fine toned 
organ of fourteen stops which was erected in 1795, at an ex- 
pense of two hundred guineas. In the preceding year, the 
inhabitants of Mansfield, paying 15/. 16^. Sd, obtained an archi- 
episcopal license not only to erect this organ, but also to build 
the new gallery over the south aisle, to remove the pulpit to 
its present situation, and to convert a private pew into a church* 
ing one, &c. 

The pulpitis now judiciously placed in the middle aisle, and 
is of handsome mahogany, with a support of four neatly turned 
pillars of the same material. 

In the interior are many monuments of stone, and monumen- 
tal inscriptions, with brass plates both inscribed and armorial ; 
also some considerable remains of painted glass ; but as these 
are principally of local interest, we must refer to the descrip- 
tion of a local historian.* 

Here are many respectable Sectarians ; the Presbyterian 
meeting house is a neat and spacious building, and well attend- 
ed, and possesses an organ ; a neat building has also been 
erected by the Calvinists \ and here are also comfortable meet- 
ing houses for the takers apd Methodists. 

A Free Grammar School w^ founded here by queen Elizabeth, 
with two scholarships of 10/. each at Jesus college Cambridge. 
This was endowed by charter ; and for its establishment and 
support, two thirds of the church lands go to the vicar, two 
t))ifds of the remainder to the head master, and the remainder 

tq 

* Vide Hajrrod's MansQel^. 
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to the usher. The school-house was erected m 1567 ; but re- 
built in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Here is a Charity School for 36 boys who are cloathed and 
educated ;* and here are also four Sunday schools. 

Mansfield market is now held on Thursday^ and is always 
well supplied. The fairs are on the 5th of April ; 10th July; 
and second Thursday in October; all for horses^ cattle^ and 
sheep ; but the two former, principally for cattle and hogs, have 
not been established many years, and being only dependent 
upon common consent, without charters, are merely called 
''Meetings;'* at the October fair, some cheese is brought for 
sale. 

There are here several very considerable Manufactures which 
have much improved the town of late years. There are fi?e 
cotton mills upon a very extensive scale; one of which has 
2400 spindles, with carding and roving machinery, and gives 
employment to 160 individuals. 

Here are also upwards of 700 frames employed in making 
stockings and gloves, both of silk and cotton. An Iron foun- 
dery possesses an extensive trade, where iron is cast in any 
shape or size. Nor is it unlikely that iron stone might' be found 
in this neighbourhood, as the quarries at the north side of the 
town seem very copiously tinged with the ochre of that metal. 

The Malting and Stone trades have long been of considerable 
value. 

Double point net, worked in frames, was brought to its present 
elegant state of perfection by the ingenuity of Mr. John Ro- 
gers of this place in 1786. 

The 

• This Charity School was founded in 1702, and sapported then by a sub- 
acription of 121. per annum. In 17ll a Mr. Brunts left 41. per annum for 
its belter maintenance, and also an addition of 41. per annum to put one 
poor boy out, apprentice to some trade. 

Other grants to the poor, and for cliaritable purposes, are many and 
furious i but so numerous that we must refer to Mr. Harrod's very diffuse an<i 
correft History of the place. 
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The patent circalar saw was also invented here by James 
Marray> a workman employed by a Mr. Brown, an ingenious 
turner and mechanic. By means of this invention, ten times the 
quantity of work can be performed, and that in a much neater 
manner and with less labour than by the common saw. 

The only public building in the place is the Moot Hall, in 
which the county meetings are often held on account pf the 
central situation of the town. It stands in the market place> 
and was built by lady Oxford in the year 1759, principally for 
the purpose of accommodating the market folks with shelter ; 
and also to supply the town itself with an apartment suitable 
for municipal business, and the gentry with a good assembly 
room. This apartment is 48 feet by 17, but is low and badly 
proportioned ; nor does the lower part afford the intended shel- 
ter ; so that there may be some truth in the local story of her 
ladyship coming 4o see it when finished, but being so disgusted 

as never even to look at it afterr^'ards. 

■«i 

There is much sociability in Mansfield. A Coffee Room has 
been established at the Swan inn by subscription of the no« 
bility and gentry of the vicinity, and of the principal trades 
people in the town. All members are chosen by ballot ; and 
the plan extends to London and country papers, maps, charts^ 
periodical publications, &c. 

The Theatre is small, but well contrived, and contains both 
side and front boxes. 

A Bowling Green has also been long established in Leeming- 
kne ; fifty-two yards in length by thirty*three. It is supported 
by subscription ; and the house contains a billiard room, and 
;ilso an assembly room, where the justices often meet to transact 
business. 

A handsome and commodious Cold Bath also affords 'both 
health and comfort to the inhabitants. Of this, Mr. Harrod 
observes, the approach from Leeming-lane is truly picturesque 
and scarcely so much variety can be found any where else in 
a walk of only WO yards. The visitor is first struck with a 

view 
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view of two regularly bailt cotton mills, before each of which i» 
a sheet of water reflecting the buildings, and surrounded by hills 
between which runs the river Mann. Having viewed these, on 
turning a little to the right, the church steeple appears to much 
advantage. From this situation are seen excavated rocks which 
have a good effect, resembling a fortification. Near the bath 
is a large rock from which issues a constant stream of water, 
and forms the supply. 

In this neighbourhood too are many domestic excavations in 
the rocks, where the modern Troglodytes have their huts, and 
even their gardens formed in the bosom of the sterile stone^ 
and in some parts, the incautious visitor may run the risk 
of stepping down a chimney ! 

The Manor Customs of Mansfield are curious in many instan- 
ces; and it is recorded in the " Forest Book," that " Tenaunts 
be fre of blode and lefully may marye them after ther willes 
as wel men as women,— >that the eyres as sone as they bene 
bom, byen of full age, — and that lands are departabill betwixt 
isonnes^ or daughters if ther be no sonne :" this seems a rem* 
nant of the old Saxon custom of Gavelkind, 

Mansfield presents several instances of Biography worth re- 
cordings Here was born William Mansfield, who is supposed 
by Fuller, to have derived his name from that circumstance. 
He was bred a Dominican, and was much esteemed for his great 
proficiency in logics, ethics, physics, and metaphysics. He 
defended Thomas Aquinas against Henry Gandavensis, although 
both these great Polemics had long been in the silent grave ; 
but by this he gained great celebrity. " Bale who is not usually 
«o civil in his expressions, saith that he did strew branches of 
palms before Christ's asse; which if so, was (I assure you) no 
bad employment.*' 

Humphrey Ridley^ son of Thomas Ridley of this place, be. 
came a student of Merton College in 1671, at the age of 18 ; 
At which time, or soon after, he was taken into the service of 
Dn Richard Trevor, fellow of that college, and played the 

fiddle 
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fiddle as much as the book. But leaving the University without 
a degree^ he went to Cambridge, where he was doctorcued in 
physic. Afterwards going to London, and practising physic 
there, became fellow of the College of Physicians, and wrote 
•« the Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain/' also a particular 
•* Account of Animal Functions, and Muscular Motion ;*'* cir- 
cumstances which shew him much above the ridiculous medical 
Jiddlefaddle of that age of ignorance and quackery. 

jDr. William Chappel was also a native of this place, and 
partly educated here, but graduated at Christ church college 
Cambridge. He got considerable preferment in Ireland, being 
Provost of Dublin college, and bishop of Corke and Ross. We 
are told that he was a close reasoner, and very subtle disputant; 
and that he even got the name of killing one of his antagonists 
by an accident. During the reign of James the first, and in 
the presence of that monarch, there was a public commence- 
ment solemnized at Cambridge, when Dr. Roberts of Trinity 
being Respondent in St. Mary's, Mr. Chappel opposed him so 
closely and with such ingenuity, that the Doctor finding him- 
self unable to solve or to answer his arguments, actually feli 
into a swoon; so that the king, in order lo hold up the ciHa- 
mencement, undertook to maintain the thesis himself; but Chap* 
pel pushed him so home, that the pedantic monarch, thanked 
God the opponent w.is his subject, and not anothers, lest be 
should lose the throne as well as the chair. 

When the rebellion broke out in Ireland in 1641, he returned 
lo England ; died at Derby ; and was buried at Bilsthorpe in 
this county. 

Here lived Simon Sterne, father of Dr. Richard Sterne, arcb- 
bishop of York, whose third son, another Simon, was grand- 
father of the well known Lawrence Sterne ; a man whose re- 
putation as one of the finest writers in the English language is 
fixed on the firmest basis, so that he is even now advanced to 
the rank of a classic. Though much indebted to Rabelais, yet 

• Wood's AthenaEs, Vol. II. p. 9i7. 
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»o ii?riter of the present times can lay claim to so many un* 
borrowed excellencies; and in none, have wit, humour, fancy, 
pathos, an unbounded knowledge of mankind, and a correct 
and elegant style, been so happily blended.* 

The well known and amiable Dodslej/, born at Anston in this 
neighbourhood, the friend of Shenstone, and the prot*g6 of 
Pope, was first put apprentice to a stocking weaver of Mans- 
^eld ; and, being literally starved, took French leave, and was 
hired as a servant by a lady in London, in whose service he had 
the liberty of perusing her library. This lady perceiving that 
be employed his leisure in improving himself, gave him great 
encouragement, soon after which he was induced to write the 
dramatic entertainment of the " King and Miller of Mansfield,'^ 
which being shewn to Pope and others, they approved of it so 
inuch> as to prevail on one of the theatrical monarcbs to bring 
it forward. It met, as was expected, with considerable, nay un- 
bounded applause ; yet if any one will now take the trouble of 
looking at it, they will call it a flimsy production, marking ia 
some measure the extreme ignorance of the author, for he 
makes guns and gunpowder in common use in the reign of 
Henry the second, at which time the story is supposed to have 
happened, though some have brought it down as low as Edward 
the fourth. Out of the profits of its exhibition, however, added 
to the liberality of the lady and her friends, Mr. Dodsley was 
enabled to set up a shop, which, with his own prudence and in- 
tegrity through life, laid the foundation of .his subsequent good 
fortune. 

Of a later period, was Mr, C, Thomson who died in 1784, at 
the age of 70. He was a man of considerable adventure ; was 
long resident in Persia, as agent for the Russia company ; af- 
ter^vards settled at Lisbon; and having experienced various 
changes of fortune, at length realized a competency, and set- 
tled in his native place, where he died. . Having been often 
^hocked at the sight of ^he neglected, mutilated, and too often 

dishonoured 
♦ Vide " ObitrTations," prc$xed to the latest edition of his worki. 
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dishonouret) remnants of mortality in church yards^ he chose 
to be buried in Sherwood forest in this vicinity, and left direc* 
tions for that purpose, in a most whimsical will, which were 
complied with. The spot is on the left of the road to NoU 
tingham. 

Of the various seats in the immediate neighboarhood of thl» 
place, we may notice, 

Sherwood hall, the seat of John Need, Esq. *Tis an ex- 
cellent house on the forest, about one mile from Mansfield. It» 
situation is extremely pleasant, and its grounds are tastefully 
ornamented with thriving plantations. 

Nettlew6rth the residence of Edward Greaves, Esq. stands 
in a hamlet of Mansfield of that name. The old mansion has 
been long, pulled down, but the modern house stands on its 
scite. It is in Pinxton parish which is half in Derbyshire and 
half in Nottinghamshire, standing at the bottom of gentle de- 
clivity and on the verge of a most delightful valley. Embo- 
somed thus in hills, its retired situation is rendered even more 
so by its surrounding woods ; the scenery is elegantly diversi- 
fied ; and the home grounds most agreeably watered by two 
rivulets which glide through the valley in front, and uniting, 
form some very fine pieces of ornamental water. The house, 
though ancient, is substantial, and stands in the north part of 
the pleasure grounds, being we believe in Derbyshire, as is 
also Pinxton Hall the ancient seat of the family. 

Here is also Brookhill Hall, the seat of the Rev. D'Ewes 
Coke ; also Park Hall, the seat of Colonel Hall ; and Berrv 
Hall, a good house on the edge of the Forest, with elegant 
grounds and extensive prospects, the seat of T. Walker, Esq. 

The ramble from Mansfield into the Forest towards RufFord 
and Ollerton, is extremely pleasing. About one mile from 
the town, a gate opens upon the forest, where the view presents 
a striking contrast. On the right it is wild and waste, swelling 
into hills covered with fern and heath; whilst on the left there 

is 
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is a charming cultivated yalley. Afler proceeding. a short dis- 
tance we come to 

capstone Park, now the property of the duke of Portland^ 
and containing a handsome lodge, but small and modern^ be- 
longing to that nobleman. This park is near eight miles in 
circumference^ and was once famous for its fine oaks, but most 
of these were cut down during the civil wars and usurpation ; 
much of it is nowi/iaste, but there is still some old planting. 

Near to it is the village of Clipston ; *' the water of Man 
descendeth northward from the town of Mansfield through the 
forest and through Clipstone Park, and so by the town of Clip- 
stone where was an ancient house of the princes of this realm, 
but before the conquest by the king of Northumberland."* 

King John frequently resided here, both whilst earl of Mor- 
tein and after his accession to the crown, and several deeds 
and grants are datecj from this place, since which it has retained 
the name of king John's palace. 

A Parliament was also held here by Edward the first in the 
year 1290 ; it is indeed uncertain whether they met in .the 
palace^ or under an ancient oak on the edge of the park/ to 
which tradition now gives the name of the Parliament Oak, Of 
this nothing now remains except part of its large trunk, scathed 
and denuded, with one solitary branch about ten feet from the 
ground, which annually puts forth a few leaves. 

The only part remaining of the palace, which stands in a 
large field close to the village, seems to have been the ball ; 
and several of its Gothic windows are yet entire. Its founda* 
tions have, formerly, been very extensive, with several vaults, 
but during the last summer great part of these were dug up to 
be employed in a system of drainage which the duke of Port- 
land has commenced upon his property here. We understood, 
howeyer, from the workmen, that his Grace had given strict 
orders, that the venerable walls pf this once royal pile should 
not be touched. Even in its present dilapidated' state, it would 
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be pictnrcsqiie if shaded with planting; it is stilU noCwithstand** 
ing, interesting, and strongly raises the idea of times long past, 
when steel clad knights, and barons hold^and haughty priests,and 
tmiling coortiers, and strait laced dames, and hlosfaing damsefs, 
and the whole etcetera of feudal pomp and high minded chi* 
▼airy paced its now deserted halls, where the bat and toad as- 
tame the empire of the night, and wheie the sun only breaks 
in npon« scene of desolation. 

From this abode of ancient departed grandeur, we turn to 
the right, and cross a wild extent of the forest for about three 
miles, to a scene of more modern desertion ; and entering 
tome thick and shady woods, we proceed until their forest 
walks bring us to the Ollerton high road, where a park gate 
leads through tome thick overarching elms to 

RUFFORD ABBEY, 

an immense edifice of not very recent date, erected upon, 
and engrafted into, the remains of the ancient monastic build* 
ing. Its situation is extremely sequestered, and the entrance 
front is so completely embowered in a grove of elm and beech, 
as to preserve much of the original character of the buildings 
though it has been so much altered by the ancestors of the 
late patriotic Sir George Saville, its former possessor. 

The ancient monastery, or Cistercian abbey, was founded here 
in 1148, by Gilbert de Gaunt earl of Lincoln, for a colony of 
tnonks whom he brought from Rivaulx abbey in Yorkshire, in 
honour of the blessed virgin Mary. 

At the dissolution it was found to contain fifteen of this holy 
brotherhood, whose revenues amounted to 254/. ; afl;er which 
its scite and the greatest part of the church lands were granted 
to George carl of Shrewsbury, in exchange for some others : 
from whom, by the marriage of his grand daughter and heiress 
to Sir George Saville of Barrowby in Lincolnshire, it came 
to that family. 

Thoroton, 
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Hioifoton, speaking of it in his tinie> says that it had often 
been the residence of king James the first and his son Charles> 
who found it very commodious for hunting in Sherwood forest, 
and were hospitably entertained there. He adds> there was 
some distance from the house towards the south, a pleasant 
large pool, through which the river Mann had its course, but 
was there confined to its channel and carried along the top of 
the bank or dam, and the place of the pool made dry ground, 
and therefore made more profitable, pleasant, and healthful, than 
before, though some still thought otherwise. It is evident too that 
succeeding improvers thought otherwise, for the river has again 
been allowed to overflow its banks, and thus to form a very 
.pleasing and extensive sheet of water, winding amongst gentle 
swells clumped with picturesque plantations, and adding much 
.to the beauty of the grounds. 

In the time of Sir George Saville, this place was in all its 
splendour, but coming by an heiress to the Scarborough family, 
to di younger branch of which it must always belong, it is now 
the property of the Hon. and Rev. Lumley Saville, who resides 
jat Edwinstow in the vicinity, and has, therefore, left Rufford 
almost in an unfurnished state, with the exception of a nume- 
rous and valuable collection of paintings. 

On approaching the entrance fVont, we ascend some steps 
,over an area which surrounds the house, and gives light to the 
office in the under ground story, then enter a large hall altered 
•to its present state in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and with its 
lofty ceiling, high raised screen, and brick floor, marking the 
taste of that period. Here are some very ancient portraits ; 
two curious pieces of boys and girls surrounded with fruit and 
flowers^ and one pleasing landscape. 

The Broum Dining Room is a handsome apartment, but un- 
furnished. It contains, however, among many paintings a 
^ery fine dead Christ by candlelight, most exquisitely done ; 
lour correspondent pictures of arches surmounted with saints, 
angels/ and virgins, apparently copied from the decorations of 

S B 3 som^ 
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gome of the Italian galleries ; a very curious landscape with ^ 
representation of an Italian wedding ; a town onfire^ by mootr- 
light ; and a Dutch sea-piece. 

In the Billiard Room there is nothing particularly curious 
except the portrait of that ugly wretch Buckhorse of whom ft 
has been said, that some years ago he was well known for his 
readiness to engage in boxing matches^ in which he would often 
come off conqueror, by suffering his antagonist to beat him un- 
^il he had exhausted all his strength^ after which he would beat 
bim in his turn. 

The Drawing Room is hung with handson»e tapestry^ but has 
nothing curious except two elegant drawings of a ship's hull. 

The Lof^ Gallery \s 114 feet long, and 36 broad, and con- 
tains many very valuable portraits, besides some other paintings. 
Sisera and Judith, most horribly vreW executed ! Sir William So- 
ville, in 1635. His Lady. John adoring Christ. Sir Henry 
SaviUe with a letter addressed '' Illustri Viro, Domino Henrico 
S. et nostro amico colendo et merendo/' A Peer in his ruff 
and robes. A Madona. Sir George Saville th^ first possessor, 
in the old dress. Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury^ a whole length ; 
with his face fresh coloured, and small black whiskers ; his 
costume consists of a black cloak over a grey habit, short trunk 
hose, the ribband of the garter hanging round his neck, and 
a short silver hilted sword. George earl of Shrewsbury, in. a 
similar antique dress, with the insignia of the garter. Christina 
queen of Sweden ; very masculine. The earl qf Halifax, with 
his two wives, and first wife's grandfather. The father of the 
earl in a buff coat and iron breastplate, with long lank hair ; 
bis wife and four daughters. Sir Henry Sidney, time of Eliza- 
beth ; a three quarter piece, with a stern look, black whiskers 
and beard. Robert earl of Essex* Duke qf Northumberland, 
apparently mad, or melancholy, and presenting a humiliating 
view of human greatness. Edward the sixth, a three quarter 
length on board. Mrs. Gertrude Saville. A female head look- 
ing out of a window with a wooden shutter ; in this the effect 

if 
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«f the light is most admirably done. Dead Game. Mrs, So* 
ville. Lady Cole. A curious portrait of a young man on wood^ 
with the following inscription round the frame, ** Le Sieur H. 
D. pardit son vie naturelle au service du Prince, a Saint Quein- 
ten avecque honour et I'amour du Soldats et du monde, et de 
son age vint ans et dimi 1557 :" he is in red uniform with a 
scaif and spear. 

An apartment is next shewn called " the Prince of Waies'i 
bed room/' his royal highness having slept here some years 
ago ; but it contains nothing worthy notice except the tapestry. 

In a small room on this floor there were a settee and some 
chairs, worked by an aunt of the late baronet, from the prints 
of the Harlot's Progress, extremely well copied. 

In the Attic story, there are an immense number of roomsi 
in which there are a variety of paintings. The most exquisita 
of these which, however, unfortunately seem quite neglected^ 
are, a Drunkard, remarkably well. done, though rather disgust- ' 
ing; a Dawn qf morning ; a Magdalen, highly impressive ; a 
Girl reading by candle light, in the style of Schalcken; a very 
fine head of a Boy reading, in deep study ; Jedidiah Buxton, a 
most extraordinary head ;^ a portrait of Anne Bullen on wood, 

2 B 3 bill 

• Of this eztraordinarj character, born in Derbyshire about the yeat 
1700, a short account has been given in the delineation of that coun ty ; but 
a few additional particulars will not be irrelevant in this place* He has 
been known to multiply a sam of 39 places of figures^ into itself, and has 
even conversed whilst performing it. His memory was so great, that h« 
could leave off, and resume the operation at the distant periods of a week, or 
even several months. He said that he was drunk once with reckoning by 
his memory from the 17th of May until the 16th of June, and then recover* 
ed after sleeping soundly seven hours. The question which occupied him so 
intensely was the reduction of a cube of upwards of 200 millions of miles 
Into barley corns, and then into hairs breadths of an inch in length. Ha 
kept an account of all the beer he had drank for 40 years, which was equal 
to 5116 pints. Of these 21S0 were draok at the duke of Kingstons ; at hit 
•vn house ten f 
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but by no means so handsome as Holbein has painted her in 
one which is preserved at Losely in Surrey ; yet as this one 
bears a great resemblance to a portrait of her at Hever castle in 
Kent, the seat of her family, one is almost led to suspect that 
Henry's taste for beauty would not have been much followed at 
the present day. 

After descending another long range of staircases, (of which 
there are three or four and twenty in the house) we pass through 
the Great Drawing Room in which is a fine portrait of the late 
baronet, with a map btfore him; he is full length, but sitting. 
In this apartment also are three views of Roche abl)ey ; and a 
very fine piece of wild boar and dogs, by Schneider. 

But the two- greatest curiosities amongst the paintings in this 
mansion are exquisite little pieces, which the housekeeper has 
been directed to keep locked up in one of her presses below. 
One of them is a Dutch painting of a Fiddler and groupe, the 
other an Old woman with flowers, the painter we believe un- 
known, but the execution done in the most exquisite style of 
high finishing. In short as pictures, they may almost be con- 
sidered as invaluable, and we could not help expressing our as« 
tonishment, that two cabine$ bijoux of such exquisite taste 
should be thus suffered to lie unseen amidst table cloths and 
napkins. 

Though this mansion is uninhabited, the noble owner with a 
religious affection to the memory of his ancestors, has preserv- 
ed the gardens and grounds in the best state ; indeed every 
thing is so elegant both within and without, ihat even a stranger 
cannot help feeling regret that such a spot should be in a great 
measure imenjoyed ! 

We cannot leave this place without noticing the plantations 
of useful timber which took place under the auspices of the 
late Sir George Saville. In the various parU of the forest 

around 

Having been taken to a concert in London, whilst attending upon the 
Boyal Society, he declared that the innumerable sounds prodaced by til* 
initrqinenu, had perplexed him beyond Qieasure t 
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aff<niiid the hotiBe, there are no less than 1090 acreft planted 
with oak and ash ; and the enclosures . made by that worth/ 
baronets since the year 1776, amoant to the extraordinary 
Quantity of 1960 acres. 

Bilsthorpe is a small tillage about three miles to the right of 
Rudord. Before the conquest it was the property of Ulph th< 
Saxon, but was given by William the conqueror to Gilbert dfl 
Gaunt, being at that time Sokt to Raffbrd. From him it eame 
to the family of Tregoz ; then to Lowdham, and Foljambes, 
afterwards to the Broughtons, &c. At one time it was in th€ 
very heart of the wild forest ; but recent inolosures hate given 
it an airy appearance^ and its simple inhabitants seem indus^ 
trions, happy, and contented. The church is dedicated to St. 
Margaret, and though small is very neat : it has several monu- 
ments, amongst which may be seen that of Dr. Chappel, bishop 
of Corke, mentioned under the head of Mansfield. In the 
humble church yard is the following humble attempt at what 
we suppose the parish clerk considered poetry* 

** Little Mary's dead and gone. 

And wat a loving 

And a precious wife to little John 

Fletcher.'* 

An ancient mansion, or hall house, stands near the church, and 
like all other old mansions has its accompanying tales. It is 
said that Charles the first was secreted here for some time ; but 
this perhaps has as little truth in it, as the other tradition men- 
tioned by Throsby, of a large hollow rock near it having serv* 
ed the humble purpose of a nocturnial utensil to the redoubt- 
able Robin Hood ! 

Wellow is another small village in the vicinity, with a poor 
looking chapel dedicated to St. Swithin ; it consists principally 
of poor cottagers, who find employment in the numerous hop 
gardens in the neighbourhood. The late Sir Francis Molyneux^ 
3art. had a small house here with very good gardens. 

d B 4 Ollertosi 
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OtLERTON 18 a small market town through wluch rung the 
high road from Newark and Southwell to Mansfield^ aud it hat 
some good inns, on which and its hop grounds it principally 
depends. Its market is on Friday ; and there is a hop market 
every Tuesday in September. Its Fairs are on May day for 
cattle, sheep, and pedlary, and the 27th of September for 
hops. 

The chapel, though erected in the ancient style, is a modem 
edifice, and is kept in very good order ; it is in the parish of 
Edwinstow. 

Colonel Thomas Markham^ son of George Markham, Esq. 
of this place, was a gentleman of great loyalty during the civil 
wars, and his courage and conduct were so highly esteemed 
that the command of a regiment was given to him» But in 
.1643, having engaged the Parliamentary forces near Gains* 
borough, he was driven, with many others, into the Trent, and 
unfortunately drowned. His loss was not only a source of 
great sorrow to his own relatives, but to all engaged in the 
royal cause, as great hopes had been formed from his military 
exertions. 

From Ollerton, the route towards Edwinstow lies through 
Sherwood forest, and there is much of the rural wood scenery 
to be seen, particularly around a small house embosomed in 
trees, the seat of Governor Milnes. Here are also the resi- 
dences of Dr. Oakes, and of ■ ■ Boothby, Esq. 

The village of Edwinstow is extremely rural ; and the vene- 
rable church has a lofty spire highly ornamented with turret 
looking Gothic niches. 

Jn the church yard, is the ioWovimg poetical attempt / 

" Robert Rockley bodj here is laid ; ' 
Itt for liini these lines are made. 
1 hat we all here may remember 
He died the 19th of September 
Robert Rock ley son he be 
His age is near to 23. 

Edwinstowej 
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EdwinstoweV or Edenstow, was originally a " bcrue** of the 
great manor of Mansfield, of which the king was lord ; bufc 
the inhabitants had a right of pasture and hay in £illahay and 
in Birkland, the town being within the limits of the forest. 
Henry the fourth granted them a fair for two days in every 
year ; and they had also a license to pull down their houses 
within the forest, and carrying them out of it, to set them up 
elsewhere I The fair now lasts only one day ; and is held on 
the 24th of October for cattle, horses, but principally pigs, 
and sheep. 

A pleasant route across the forest brings the tourist back to 
Mansfield, from whence he may set out in a western direction 
on a very agreeable ramble towards Hardwick hall, already de- 
scribed under the head of Derbyshire, as the mansion stands in 
that county; but as part of the park is in Nottingham, and the 
intervening space peculiarly romantic, and out of the general 
line of travelling, we shall slightly sketch its features. The 
route, however, is not passable for carriages, nor is it even 
convenient for the equestrian, as great part of it lies in path- 
ways through inclosures. The best line of road to see and en- 
joy all its beauties, is to proceed on the Alfreton road about 
half a mile from Mansfield, then turning up Bangcroft-lane to 
cross some inclosures by a path that leads to a forest lane, 
where turning to the right the rambler comes to Penny Mont 
houses, through a tract of finely diversified hill and dale, and 
of richly cultivated scenery well wooded. The lane now leads 
to Newfound mill, standing in a valley watered by a small 
stream that divides the two counties; a rugged declivity must 
now be descended, when crossing the rivulet, and rising the 
opposite hill, a narrow lane to the left leads him through em- 
bowering woods to Hardwick hall. 

Whilst on this route, a short detour to the left brings the 
tourist to Skeghy which is a chapel to Mansfield, and is worth 
yisiting, not only on account of its retired situation, but also for 
the purpose of viewing some antique pieces of monumental 

sculpture. 
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scolpture^ one of which U highly illastratiye of aacient timtn, 
thoagh withoat date> being two rode figures of a man and wo* 
man in the attitude of prayer^ the man evidently Vi forester 
with the bogle born hanging at his side. Near this is a seat of 
T. Lindley> Esq. 

" From Mansfield westward is the town of Tershall (now Te« 
tershall) wherein is the house of John Molynenz, Esq. whose 
grandfather married the daughter and heire of Roger Green* 
halgh^ Esq. owner thereof^ whose ancestor long before bad mar* 
ried with the heir of Barry a gentleman of ancient name and 
continuance in this shire."* 

•This manor is still the property of the Molyneux family ; 
and the place is particularly worth notice on account of its an* 
cient church dedicated to St. Lawrence; this edifice, in the 
nave and chancel, is 75 feet in length, and has two side aisles ; 
and its sides are supported by Saxon and Gothic arches oncir* 
cular pillars, whose capitals are surrounded by a few rude oma* 
ments. There can be no doubt oi the high antiquity of this 
church, though its exterior in some parts seems of a more mo* 
dern date ; its south door is particularly curious, being of Sax* 
on architecture, and in very good preservation, with an indent- 
ed moulding surrounded by curious and various devices of 
birds, fish, &c. though unfortunately beautified with a super 
coat of the church warden's cosmetic lotion, vulgarly yclep'd 
white wash. 

The tower is of a much older date than the body of the edi« 
See in general ; and in the inside there are some antique mono« 
mentsof Molyneux, Babington,Greenhalgh, &c. Considerable 
attention seems to have been paid to the neatness and comfort 
of the interior ; in the nave there are several atchievements 
hanging up against the pillars ; the roof is painted blue and 
white with a pleasing effect; the whole is regularly and well 
pewed with oak; and there is a very elegant canopied, and high* 

*HvI.CoI.35B. 
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ly ornamented pew for Sir Francis Molyneipc, with the fiunily 
Tault below. 

Part of the old mansion hoase remains, with some armorial 
bearings in stonework; and there is an excellent and commo- 
dious rectory houte with good gardens, a fine lawn in front em« 
bowered amidst high and stately trees, and possessing a fine 
view into Derbyshire,* 

Returning from Newfound mill, we recross the stream and 
proceed straight on by a road which leads to Pleaalty, a small 
village standing partly in the two counties. On passing the 
market cross, a short turn to the left for about half a mile 
brings us to the church, when turning to the right we enter a 
dell whose 



- bounds 



Are edged with wood, o'er hung by hoary cliffs. 
Which from (he clouds bend frowning. Down a rock. 
Above the loftiest summit of the grove, 
A tumbling torrent wears the shagged stone ; 
Than gleaming through the intervals of sbad« 
. Attains tb» vallej, where the level stream" 

Conducts US towards Pleasley Fargf an extensive range of Cot* 
ton works seated on the rivulet which divides the shires of 
Notts and Derby. In this spot^ so little known, even in its 
immediate neighbourhood, we meet with all the rotnanlic beau* 
ty and all the sublime eifect of Matlock and Dovedale, 
Here are high and rugged cliffs well wooded on their summits^ 
and sweetly feathered to the very edge of the water; gently 
swelling knolls tufted with firs ; high, abrupt, and overhanging 
rocks clothed with verdure and resembling dilapidated ruins ; 
and a pleasing contrast from a view of the mills, the mirror 
looking appearance of the water here dammed into a small 
lake, the cheerful habitations of the workpeople, and the smil- 
ing industry around. Passing along the valley we come to 
another establishment of the same nature, and crossing a hand* 

som9 
♦ Vide further, Gents'. M;ig. Vol. LXXX. p. 120. 
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tome bridge which unites the two counties^ ascend a hil1> and 
when at its summit follow a path leading to a white gate on the^ 
rightj which leads across three fields and to a clump of trees 
surrounding a small building erected some few years ago by 
Major Hay man Rooke to preserve a tesseUued Roman pavement, 
and to commemorate the scite of an ancient 

Roman Villa discovered by that gentleman^ and of which an 
elaborate account may be seen in the eighth vol. of the Arckaso* 
hgia* This indefatigable antiquary relates that having seen 
tome small stone cubes about an inch square^ which the country 
people called ''fairy pavements/' said to be found in the North 
field, where many stones and bricks had at d liferent times been 
taken up to prepare the fields for cultivation^ and to repair the 
fences ; and having discovered these latter to be Roman bricks, he 
was tempted to persevere in his researches^ and in May 1786> 
set three men to work. In digging about a foot below the sur- 
faccj they came to some walls, and by following these, the 
major soon discovered seven rooms, which he considered him- 
self justified in considering as an elegant Villa Urbana, In re- 
moving the earth which was near a foot deep to the floor, it 
was perceptible that the walls of most of the rooms had been 
stuccoed and painted, many fragments being found in diflferent 
places on the floors, which must have fallen from the upper 
part of the walls. The remaining lower part had the painted 
stucco perfect in many places. The composition was near two 
inches thick, made chiefly of lime and sand ; on this was laid 
a very thin body of stucco, painted in stripes of purple, red, 
yellow, green, and indeed in all the various colours. In the 
centre room was part of a very elegant mosaic pavement, of 
red, yellow, white, and grey tesserm about the size of a die. 
The space between the mosaic pavement, and the walls, was 
pav^d with stone cubes about an inch thick; and the major 
thought it not improbable that this space was intended for the 
three beds or couches, and that this was the Triclinium or Din- 
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TThe other roomB had painted walls, but no tesselated pave- 
ments ; but ashes, and other appearances of there having been 
fires, were visible towards the centre of these apartments. 

The entrance seemed to have been at the east front, in a 
narrow inclosed porticus with painted walls and a tesselated 
pavement ; and consisted of a passage Efty four feet long, yet 
only eight in width. 

The Major adds in a note, that a villa according to Columella, 
.consisted of three parts ; urhana ; rustica; zndjructuaria : the 
£rst'of which was that portion of the house set apart for the 
master's use ; the second was for the cattle, and servants that 
^lled the land and were employed in the more ordinary ser- 
vices of the house ; and the last consisted only of repositories 
for agricultural produce. He thinks, as he attempts to shew 
by many well executed plans, that he had traced the remains 
of all those parts ; and he even points out, and that with great 
antiquarian judgement, the hypocaust with flues for warming 
the sitting rooms ; also the mdatorium, or vapour bath, &c. ; 
find he gives a very accurate description and delineation of 
them. In a little room also were some bases of pillars, but he 
fidds ^' I am more inclined to think they were bases of altars^ 
dedicated to local deities, and that this room was the penetrate 
or chapel, which the Romans bad in their private houses for 
the worship of their household gods/' 

In clearing out the villa, many slates were found with holes 
in them ; in one was a nail ; these must have covered the roof. 
The outhouses, stables, and other appendages of the farm, must 
have been destroyed long ago, owing to the rock being so near 
the soih 

Mr, King in treating of this discovery, observes that f we 
may fairly conclude, both from the nature of the foundation 
walls, and from the situation and dimensions of the principal 
apartments, that it could not be, in point either of elegance or 
convenience, much superior to these habitations discovered at 
the ancient Ponipeia in Italy, where we are led to wonder at 

' the 
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tbesame tiine> both at the profusion of painted walls, 9nA i\n(9 
at the extreme oncomfortableness, and nnpleasantiiessi of the 
dwellings on which they were bestowed/'* 

Major Rooke adds that some remains of two sepulchres weVe 
also discovered about 100 yards south east of the ?illa ; in 
which were found many fragments of patera^ and pots of Ro- 
man ware, with seTcral articles of household convenience.f 

After lamenting the too common destruction of antiquities, 
ibe worthy Major congratulated himself that John Knight of 
Langold, Esq. on whose estate this discovery lies, had express* 
ed his intention of erecting a building over it^that building 
has been erected, but to rery little purpose, for on visiting it 
in September 1811, the editor of these sheets found the doors 
broken open^ the pavement ruined, and the floor strewed with^ 
the cubic pieces, the walls written over with ribaldry, and its 
only tenants a mare and her foal, who had there taken shelter 
from the noon tide heat ! 

A pleasant walk of two miles now brings us to 

Mansfield Woodhousb a very extensive village, containing 
many good bouses^ and long the residence of several respecta* 
ble families. Sir Robert Plumpton, Knt in the time of Henry 
the sixth, died possessed of one bovate in this manor called 
<^ Wolfhuntland^' held by the service of winding a horn, and 
driving or frightening the wolves in the forest of Sherwood. It 
is recorded in a forest book written on parchment in 1530, 
** Be it had in roynd that the town of Mansfield Woodhouse 
was burned the Saturday next afore the feast of Exaltation of 
the holy crosse, the year of our Lord M.CCCIIII, and the kirk 

stepull 

• Vide King's Muniroetita, Vol. 11. p. 175. 
f Mr. King, who, in hi« " Munimenta,** is of opinion that the greatest 
number of our barrowt are British ; says (Vol. I. p. 301.) "In like manner, 
in the Roman sepulchres discovered near the lemains of the ancient Konan 
Tilla, near Mansfield Woodhouse, there was nothing like the appearances of 
the kind of interments of the Britous, nor like a barrow." 
9 
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stepall with the belles of the samcj for the step'uU was afore of 
tymbre worke ; and part of the kyrk was burned/* 

Before this accident happened the church had three aisles^ 
but now has only two. It is 98 feet in length by 32> and the 
spire steeple is lOS feet high. In the steeple are four bells 
•and a small saint^s hell, which in Oatholic times was rung when 
the priest came to that part of the Latin service which is trans- 
lated " holy ! holy ! Lord God of Sabaoth !" in order that those 
who staid at home might join with the congregation in the most 
solemn part of the office. It is dedicated to St. Edmund ; and 
is a neat edifice and kept in very good order. 

The Feast or wake is held here on Sunday after the tenth of 
July ; and an Annual Meeting or fair has lately been established 
on the first Wednesday after Mansfield cheese fair. The house 
and land of the late Sir William Boothby, Bdtt. is now the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Ramsden (or lately so) who resided there ; the 
house was built by the Digby family^ and was formerly their re- 
sidence. 

There are several ancient houses in the town, once the abodes 
of opulence, but now mostly inhabited by various poor families. 
At one end of the town, (or village more properly speaking) 
there is a small eminence called Winnyhill ; on this there are 
some remains of a Roman exploratory camp, of which the 
double ditch and vallum are still plainly to be seen on the right 
band side of the road going to Warsop.* 

This cheerful, social village is not more than half an hour's 
walk firom Mansfield, and is a pleasant excursion after the 
heaviest rains, for the foot path is paved with flat stones nearly 
the whole of the way, the greater part of which is on a solid 
rock ; and the scenery on each side is extremely fine. The 
worthy antiquary of whom we have had occasion so often to 
speak. Major Hay man Rooke, had a residence about midway 
between this village and Mansfield. He was F. R. and A. S. S. 
and died in 1806 ''after a long period of useful services to his 

country^ 
^yide farther Harrod'$ History of Mansfield and its Yicinit^. 
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coontry, as a soldier, antiqaary, and metereologist His cooi<- 
munications in the Arcbaeologia are very extensi?c$ in Vols. 8j 
9,10, and 11." 

Sutton in Ashjield to the west of Mansfield, on the Derby- 
shire borders, is, we believe, the same parish of which the 
fecetious and sentimental Lawrence Sterne was vicar. It is a 
large village, with a church dedicated to St. Mary, erected on 
a good scale with respect to size, yet actually so unequal to the 
population that several meeting houses have been built in a 
great measure to supply the deficiency. Here is a considera- 
ble pottery of red ware of a coarse kind, for garden pots^ &c. 
Amongst the old tenures of this place, we find that Jordan de 
Sutton, holding his lands of the crown, paid fourteen shillings 
per annum acknowledgement, and besides did homage, suit 
and service to Mansfield court from three weeks to three weeks, 
and attendance upon the king's army in Wales, with one man, 
and horse and habergeon, cap of iron, launce and sword. 

Kirkhy in Ashficld is a large village, with a spacious and 
handsome church dedicated to St. Wilford, containing some 
painted glass, but no monuments of importance. 

This manor came from the Slutevilles lo the Cavendishes, 
and it is recorded that Sir Charles Cavendish began to build 
himself a great house in this lordship on an hill by the forest 
side near Annesley Woodhouse, where, being assaulted by Sir 
John Stanhope and his man, as he was viewing the work, he 
resolved to leave off his building, because some blood had 
been spilt in the quarrel, which was then very hot between 
these two families. 

*' North from Griesley is Annesley, an ancient house of the 
Annesleys, but now of Henry Chawortb, Esq. who is descend- 
ed of the house of Annesley. There was a castle within An- 
nesley, whereof there is now no monument to be found. In 
the west part of which lordship was a little abbey of ancient 
foundation called Felley, which is now the inheritance of Sir 

Philip Sterling."* 

The 
• &«rl. Col. ^68. 59. 
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The village is small ; and the church is much defaced though 
formerly ornamented with painted glas5> &c. 

Annesley Hall and park are close to the church ; the resi- 
dence of John Musters Chaworth^ Esq. Near this is also Whig'- 
kay, a seat belonging to another branch of the family. 

Felley had a priory dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Nothing now remains of this monastic building, except some 
small fragments incorporated in a farmer's residence. 

Proceeding from Mansfield on the forest road towards Not- 
tingham, we pass through some wild forest scenery with inter* 
Tening patches of cultivation. 

To the left ia Blidworth pleasantly situated, and having a pic- 
turesque sylvan vicinity. In the early part of the last century, 
the foundation of the church was so much weakened by digging a 
▼ault, that great pait of the ancient edifice fell down ; since which 
ita body has been Rebuilt, still preserving the antique tower and 
chancel. There are some curious old sepulchral stones with 
the emblems of various trades ; and there is one with a date of 
1608, and an inscription of the same period; but its last occu- 
pant seems to have it only at second hand, as the ornaments . 
and devices of dogs and deer, of bows and arrows, &c. mark 
it of an earlier origin. 

On the forest in this vicinity there is a curious conical rock 
sixteen feet in diameter at the base ; it has been slightly hol- 
lowed, and is supposed to have been used as an altar in Druidi- 
cal times. Keeping again along the Nottingham road, we 
come to the Hut, a si^all public house on the forest, near which 
we turn to the right over some rude fields for 

NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 

The seat of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, and pass through 
what was ance the park, but now all brought into cuitivaC- 
tion, and divided into farms. These grounds are still finely 
diversified with hill and dale, but bare of wood, and presenting 
a scene rather of desolation than of improvement. 

Vol. XII. * 3C N<>w8t?ad 
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NewitMd abbey was founded as a priory of Black canons, 
about 1170, by Henry the second. At the dissolution its re« 
▼enues were estimated at 239/. ; and it was granted to Sir John 
Byron, at that time lieutenant of Sherwood forest. Sir John 
immediately fitted up part of the edifice ; but the church was 
suffered to go to decay « though the south aisle was actually in- 
corporated into the dwelling house, and noW contains some of 
^he most habitable apartments. 

Mr. Young, during its days of splendour, describes it as situat- 
ed in a vale in the midst of an extenBiTe park finely planted ; 
on one side of the house, a very large winding lake was then 
making ; on the other side, a very fine lake (still in existence) 
flowed almost up to the house : the banks on one side consisted 
of fine woods which spread over the edge of a hill down to the 
water ; on the other shore, were scattered groves and a park* 
On the banks, says Mr. Young, are two castles washed by the 
water of the lake ; they are uncommon, though picturesque ; 
but it seems unfortunate that the cannon should be levelled at 
the parlour windows. A 20 gun ship, with several yachts and 
. boats lying at anchor, threw an air of most pleasing cheerful- 
ness over the whole scene. The riding up the bill leads to a 
Gothic building, from whence the view of the lakes, the abbey 
and its fine arch, the plantations and the park, are seen at once, 
and form a very noble landscape. 

Such once was Newstead Abbey ; but some unfortunate fa- 
mily differences between the late lord, and his son the father 
of the present peer, induced him to sell every thing belonging to 
the mansion, and not only to suffer every part, both of the house 
and grounds^ to go to decay ^ but even to dilapidate great part 
of jt until he was stopped by an injunction in chancery. 

The front of the abbey church has a most noble and majestic 
appeai'ance, being built in the form of the west end of a cathe- 
dral, adorned with rich carvings and lofty pinnacles. 

The castellated stables and offices are still to be seen, as the 
yisitor enters into ^ sombre deserted coprt ^ard in the midst 

§ of 
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of which is a curious erection of red stone in the form of an 
antique cross. In front is the west end of the ancient church ; 
also the venerable front of the mansion with its towers^ and 
battlements^ and Gothic windows, and on the right some addi- 
tional buildings in the castellated style^ originally intended 
for domestic offices^ but now in a greater state of ruin than the 
older parts of the house, yet assimilating well with it, particu- 
larly as being overshadowed with the darkening f >liage of some 
lofty elms. 

Ascending some steps, a heavy grated door and porch open 
into the Great Hall quite in the antique style ; its only orna- 
ments are two pictures of a wolf-dog, and another from New- 
foundland, favourites of his lordship ; to the latter indeed he 
once owed his life. 

The Little Drawing Room contains a few family pictures 
still interesting from their locality. In this apartment there is 
a very ancient carved wooden chimney piece in which are* in- 
troduced four of the old monarchs of this kingdom, Henry the 
eighth and two of his concubines, and the family arms of 
Byron in the centre. 

The Gallery over the cloysters is very antique ; and from its 
windows we see the cloyster court with a basin in the centre 
used as a stew for fish. 'Tis impossible to contemplate this 
scene without a recurrence to past times ; in fact when we 
look down on the Gothic arches, or up to the hoary battle- 
ments, midst all the sombre silence that reigns around, busy 
fancy peoples the scene with ideal beings, and the shadows of 
some small ash trees in the area may readily be mistaken by an 
enthusiastic imagination for the shade of the passing religions 
from his cell to the altar. 

The Great Dining Room is a most noble apartment, present- 
ing a good idea of ancient manners, but now deserted and forlorn. 

In passing towards the habitable part of the bouse» it was 

impossible not to feel something like an awful regret in passing 

the chamber of the late Hon. Mrs. Byron, exactly in the same 

* 3C3 state 
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« 

State as when she breathed her last within it, only a few days 
preceding ; her clothes, her ornaments, were displayed as if 
she had just retired, alas ! retired to return no more ! 

Our aged Ciceroni with great good will expressed a desire to 
shew his Lordship* s Study, and with all the respectful familia« 
rity of an old domestic dependant went into the apartment, to 
request his lord's permission, which was readily and politely 
granted, though at a moment when a recent domestic loss must 
haye rendered it an unwelcome request, and one indeed which 
the writer «f these sheets would have shunned, had it not been 
for the friendly and even hospitable attentions of the venerable 
old man. It was impossible to enter this sweet little apartment 
without noticing some of the very unusual ornaments for such 
a place; but as the house itself is literally a mansion of the 
dead, for the monkish cemetery was in the cloisters, it may 
account for the noble owner's taste in decorating it with the re- 
lics of the dead, instead of the more tasty ornaments of bow 
pots and flower vases. The other ornaments are some good 
classic busts, bookcases with a delect collection, and a very 
curious antique crucifix. 

A Small Drawing Room next to this apartment contains some 
good modern paintings. A portrait of his Lordship as a Sailor 
boy ; with rocks and beach scenery. Some good Sea pieces. 
An exquisite Madona. East and west Views of Newstead. 
Dogs, horses, &c. 

We now come to a long range of deserted apartments. Iq 
one called King Edward the third's Room, on account of that 
monarch having slept there, there is a ? ery ancient chimney^ 
which, together with the whole fitting up of the venerable 
f^partment, seems to be coeval with the royal visit, and excites 
a most pleasing enthusiasm in the mind. 

Next to this is the Sounding GuUeri/f, so called from a very 
remarkable echo which it possesses. 

The cloysters exactly resemble those of Westminster Abbey, 
only on a smaller scale ; but possessing, if possible^ a more vene^ 

rable 
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Table appearance. These were the cloy sters of the ancient abbey, 
and many of its ancient tenants now lie in silent repose under 
their flagged pavement.There is something particularly sombre in 
the circumstance of the habitable part of the house not only open- 
ing into this scene of departed mortality^ but even having it in 
some measure as a thoroughfare. These cloysters lead into an an- 
cient and extensive crypt under the body of the church, but 
for many generations used as cellars; here also was the Singing 
Room for the practice of the choristers, now very handsomely 
fitted up as a bath ; the ancient chagpel too, long used by the 
family for the same purpose, is still entire though in ruin^ and 
its ceiling is a very handsome specimen of the Gothic style 
of springing arches. This chapel was also used as a cemetery, 
and its light clustered pillars and ancient carved windows add 
much to the melancholy expression of the scene. 

An ancient Gothic Greenhouse, with an antique roof, now 
opens into the Garden which was once the burying ground of 
the church, and in which a large circular vault has lately been 
dug, with a handsome pedestal of white marble, on one side of 
which an inscription tells the passing stranger that it contains 
the body of a Newfoundland dog to whom his lordship once 
,owed his life, and whom his gratitude has placed here. This 
garden also includes the dilapidated part of the church, and is 
altogether a very interesting spot. 

Near to this is Papplewick, a pleasantly situated village, con- 
taining extensive cotton mills which give employment to a 
number of families. The church, or rather chapel, was rebuilt 
in the Gothic style in 1797, at which time many curious frag- 
ments of Saxon sculpture were discovered. 

In this vicinity there is a curious hollow rock in the side of a 
hill, traditionally called " Robin Hood's stable,'* and Mr« 
Rooke considers it as likely to have been a retreat of that cha- 
racter, as it contaias several passages and doorways cut in thr 
Gothic style, out of the solid rock, with little hollows as if foi 
holding fodder; or perhaps for holding holy water, if this 
_ 2 C 3 place 
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place like the excavations in Nottingham park, has ever be*n 
applied to religious purposes. 

Papplbwick Hall, the seat of the right hon. Frederick Mon- 
tague, is an elegant stone edifice, built in 1787, aud finished 
with great taste and conveniency. The east front presents the 
principal entrance, which is into a Vestibule or hall 36 feet 10 
inches by 17 feet 6, in which there is a winding staircase lead- 
ing to the upper apartments. 

The Drawing Room is a handsome, elegantly furnished, and 
well proportioned apartment, being 36 feet by 34. On tbc 
right hand is a Library very neatly furnished, and arranged, 
having over the fire place a very fine statuary marble bust of 
the late Marquis of Rockingham. A Small Study adjoins the 
library. On the left of the hall is the Dining Room, a spacious 
apartment, 25 by 22 feet, and adorned with several family por- 
traits. A cheerful Breakfast Parlour adjoins the library ; and 
the Bed Chambers and Dressing Rooms are spacious, and neatly 
fitted up with every convenience. The situation of this man- 
sion has been very judiciously selected, as it is not only a fine 
object in itself, but also possesses pleasing and, in some points 
of view, very extensive prospects. Nature has done much for 
the grounds in giving them all the variety of undulating swells; 
and these have been much improved by the hand of taste. 

Linby has some ancient monuments of the Strelleys ; and 
Hucknall Torcard may be noticed as a considerable village 
forming a long street with the church at one end of it, in the 
chancel of which there is a mural monument to the memory of 
Richard Lord Byron, who, together with his seven brothers^ 
bore arms in the royal cause during the civil wars. 

Oxton is situated to the east of the Mansfield road, ancient- 
ly and locally within the forest, yet left out in the great per- 
ambulation in the reign of Henry the second ; nor did the in« 
habitants possess any right of common until the reign of Ed- 
ward the third, when they put in a claim, when it was de- 
creed that as they contributed nothing to the provision of the 

forestera^ 
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foresters^ as the king's deer did not common within the bounds 
of their town^ and as the people had no lands within the limits 
of the forest* so they could have no right of common ; but it 
was at length allowed them on paying five shillings annual rent. 
We know of nothing particularly curious at the present day, 
only that the botanist may be gratified with the sight of an un- 
common species of fern that grows upon the church tower* 
Oxton Hall is a neat mansion, with a projecting centre^ and a 
handsome pediment. It belongs to the family of^herbrooke. 

Cahcrton was the birth place of Mr. Lee, the inventor of 
the stocking loom. Throsby in this place mentions that in 
1793 there were two dissenting meeting houses, '' one of which 
has a famous pastor John Roe« who it is said bid defiance to the 
discipline of the established church, respecting matrimony. 
Two of his female followers have suffered a long imprisonment 
in Nottingham jail in consequence. One I believe was his wife 
in his own way V* 

Beskwood was once a royal demesne : until the civil wars it 
had plenty of deer, but has since been inclosed ; and the an* 
cient hall is occupied by agricultural tenants. It contained 
8700 acres, and it had not been all thrown into cultivation uiXj 
til about five and thirty years ago when a Mr. Barton from Nor« 
folk brought a whole colony of his county labourers with him^j 
and broke it up according to that mode of husbandry. 

Arnold is a newly inclosed lordship, principally belonging to 
Mr. Cope who resides in a pleasant modern house with hand- 
some plantations, on the verge of the forest, called Sherwood 
Lodge. The village is nearly a mile in length, and is clean, 
comfortable, and even rural. The stocking manufacture is its 
staple ; here are also cotton and worsted mills, one of which, 
however, was so large that a tenant could not be found for it, 
and it is suffered to go to decay. 

Hollyhill is in this vicinity : Major Rooke thinks it took its 
name from the number of holly trees which were once upon it ; 

2C4 and 
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and here he traced out the remains of a Roman camp, 417 yard* 
long and 240 in breadth* 

A short detour now brings us back to Nottingham; but/be« 
fore we leave the county, we feel it a pressing duty to return 
our best thanks for information given, and facilities afforded, du- 
ring our researches. 

To J. Stretton, Esq. of Lenton Priory, and to his brother 
Mr. G. Stretton of Nottingham, we are indebted for much mo« 
dern information respecting that town and neighbourhood, as 
well as for many judicious hints for research in other parts. 

In the northern parts of the county we owe hiuch to the 
Rev. Archdeacon Eyre, and to the venerable Jonathan Acklom 
of Wiseton Hall, Esq. ; and though we were not fortunate 
enough to find any of the nobility at home at the larger man- 
sions, yet the readiness with which the domestics afforded every 
information and facility of examination has enabled us, we 
hope, to throw some novelty into the various descriptions. 

To Messrs. Taylor and Ridge, booksellers at Retford and 
Newark, we are indebted for much local information. 

But our best thanks are peculiarly due to the Rev. John Staun- 
ton, D. D. of Staunton Hall, not only for many hints respecting 
that lordship, but also for some very valuable drawings of his 
venerable mansion for the use of the work. 

To the rest of our obliging friends we will leave the kind re- 
collection of favours conferred, and shall now bid them, colleo* 
lively, farct»el ! 



RND OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
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LIST 

OF THB PRINCIPAL 

BOOKS, MAPS, AND PRINTS, 

WHICH- HAVE BEEN PUBUSHED 

Illustrative of the Topography ^Antiquities^ Sfc.o/the 
COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 

Nottinghamshire; 

*^ JLHE Antiquities of Notltnghamshire, with maps, prospects, and 
pourtraitures."* London, 1677, fol. By Dr. Thoroton. 

"Thoroton's History of Nottinghamshire. Republished with 
large additions. By John Throsby, 3 Vols." 4to. 1790. 

We understand that Charles Mellish, Esq. of Biytb, F. R. S. had 
long been occupied in collecting additions for Thoroton's work. 

Armorial Collections. 

Some Arms, Monuments, &c. collected by E, Ashmok, 1663, 
were arranged No. 854 in his library. 

Town of Nottingham. 

** Nottinghamia vetus et nova ; or the ancient and present State of 
the Town of Nottingham. By Charles Deering, M. D. Notting- 
ham 1751," 4to. 

Previous to the publication of this work, Dr. Deering brought out 
^'A Botanical Catalogue of Plants about Nottingham in 8vo." in 
1738. 

Castri Nottinghamiensis Descriptio, may be found in a small work 
published iu London in 1629* in 8vo. called *' Epigrammaton opuscu- 
lum duobus libellis distinctum, &c. Authore Huntjngdono Plumtre. 
A. M. Cantab." 

In the early part of last century there seems to have been some dis^ 
4igreenient about the building of the Gaols, &c. ; but as this has long 
been settled, we think it unnecessary to trouble our readers with a dry 
recapitulation of the pamphlets on that subject. Some account of 
them may be found m " Cough's Topographical Anecdotes," and 
elsewhere. 

Plans of Nottingham Castle and Town may be found in << De- 

ring'g 

• Richard Hall was the draughtsmaD ; Holler the etcher, 1676, and St. 
Mary*! church is supposed to be amongst the last of his works. 
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ring*s History ;" and a plan of the Town was again published by John 
Baddtr and Thomas Peat in 1744. 

Newark 

has been illustrated by 

«* The History and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, in the 
county of Noltrnghani, (the Sldnaceaster of the Romans,) interspers- 
ed with Biographical Sketches. By William Dickinson. C^sq." 4to. 
1806. This only forms part of an intended General History of the 
County. 

Southwell 

has been illustrated by Dugdale, who at the end of his " History 
of St. Paul's," published in 1716, has given a Historv of the Colle- 
giate Church. There are Views of it by Hall and Hollar in Thoro- 
ton; N. and W. prospects of it in the Monasticon, Vol. III. ; and 
a South view of the Palace engraved by Buck in 1726. 

"A History of the Antiquities of the Town and Church of South- 
well. By W. Dickinson Rastall, A. M. Fellow of Jesus College 
Cambridge," 4to. 1787. 

** Antiquities, Historical, Architectural, Chorof^raphical, and Itin- 
erary, in Nottinghamshire and the adiacent Counties. Containing (in 
that part alreadv published,) the History of Southwell, the (Ad 
Pontem of the 'b.oraans,} with Biographical Sketches, by William 
Dickinson, Esq.'' 

Mansfield. 

<< The History of Mansfield, and of its Environs In two parts, con- 
tuning the Antiquities and Present State, By William Harrod, 4to.'^ 
1801. 

VIEWS, &c. 

Various Views in the County have been engraved by Buck, &c, ; 
but these and so many Maps of'^ Nottinghamshire have been published 
recently, detached and in the various Atlasses, and are so easily to be 
met with, that it would be a work of pedantic supererogation to pre- 
tend to insert them all ; we shall, therefore, close this last with some of 
the most important articles to be found in the Harleian Collec- 
tion of ■ 

MSS. IN the British Museum. 
Nos. 

363. 51. Southworth's Report of the Repairs of Notting- 

ham Castle in the 15th of Elizabeth. 
— . 53. Part of a brief Description of the County, in 

the same reign. 
886. 3. Visitation of Notts. 1569, by William Flower, 

Norroy, king at Arms. 

1196. 
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1196. 


128. 


1057. 


29. 


1400. 


1. 


1555. 




1171. 
1394. 


4, 10, 24. 
81, 85, 88. 


1457. 
2043. 


37. 
63. 


4954. 




6593. 




6238. 
6822. 
7020. 


2. 



LIST OF BOOKS, &C. 411 



Nomina liberi Tenentium in Comitatu Notting- 
ham, 1369. 

Alphabet of Arms, in Blazon, of the Notting- 
hamshire Gentry. 

Visitatio:i of Notts, by Sir Richard St. George* 
Norroy, king at Arms in 1614, &c. 

Many Genealogical notices of tlie County, with 
Arms, &c. 

Many Genealogical Notices. 

Church Notes and Arms in Annesley, Titheby, 
and Whatton. 

Arms of the Nottinghamshire Gentry. 

Imperfect Notes concerning the Nottinshamshire 
Baronets, and their behaviour to Charles the 
1st. Placita Forests de Sherwood, of 8 £dw. 
3. ad tempus Hen. 6. 

N umerous Extracts from old Deeds, with Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, &c. 

Short Description of Notts. 

Grants from Henry the 8th to divers Persons. 

Liit of the Gentlemen and most substantial Free- 
holders in Notts. with the names of the persoxit 
who signed the association. 
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THE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 

* « • The Ma&xbt Towns sre printed m Small CapiUls; 
the FiUfl^es in Italics. 



Anecdotes of the evIs of Not-. 

tingliam, 6 ; carious, of longevity* 
14 ; of Sir Hagh Willoaghby, i72 ; 
Sir John Borlase Warren, 176; 
Clifton familv and wedding, 186; 
wise men of Gotham, 183 ; Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, the famons 
wrestler, 199; ancient dame at 
Edwalton, 209 ; Colonel Hatchin- 
son, f05; Old Soldier, SJl; at 
Bingham, tl4; of Cranmer, «19; 
of James I. 2:^8 ; of Dr. Darwin, 
«49; of Lord Lovel, 242; of 
monkish times, 271 ; of Ferryman 
and his dog, 278 ; of a green gown 
given to a nan, 279 ; of chivalry, 
Sb4; of Judge Markham, 288; of 
the Hollis family, 29U ; of Martin 
Frobither, 3(>5 ; of ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture, 322; of Earl 
of Arundel, 340; of Howard, Earl 
of Nottingham, S45 ; of Godfrey 
Schalcken, 355 ; of the proud Duke 
of Somerset, 356; of Sir Hugh 
Middleton, 357 ; of Hogarth, 363; 
Pascal Paoli, 369; Dodsley,383; 
Jedidiah Baxton, 389; Sir John 
Stanhope, 400. 

Annesley, ib. 

Antiquities, British, 3. 

.._-...—.... Roman, 4. 

Antiquity of irees« extraordinary, 6f. 



Architecture of county, 42. 
Arnold, 407. 

jttteuborwgh, and biography, 177. 
Averkam, 853. 

B. 

Babwortb, and seats in vicinity, 314U 

315. 
Barnby in the Willows, 245. 
Barracks at Nottingham, 116b 
Barton, 187. 

Batford and Peverel CouK, 159. 
Bawtbt, 322. 
Beaavalle Abbey, 163. 
Beesthorpe, 253. 
Beskwood, 407. 
Bilborough, 165. 
Bilsthorpe, 391. 
Biography of county, 46. 

BlMOBAIf, 213. 

Bishop Blaise, some account of, S4S- 

Blacow hill, 300. 

Bled worth, 401. 

BUfth, and vicinity, 316, et seq. 

Bounds and rules of forest, 58. 

Bradebusk Priory, 274. 

Bradmore, 202. 

Bramcote, 167; hills, 165. 

Breweries, 36. 

Brightman, account of William, 15^ 

Br tish antiquities, 3* 

Broadholm Monastery, 279. 

Bullwell and Piewipe hall, 160, 

Buimy I'ark and village, 199. 

Barton Joyce, 273. 

CaiuU» 
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C. 

Canals, St. 

CaWerton, 407. 

Carbarton« S7f. 

Carlton, near Colwicic, 9lO. 

Carlton upon Trent, 255. 

Carleton in lindrick, ST. 

CastlbSx of Nottingham, 104; of 

Newark, ««3. 
Caves and cellars, at Nottingham, 80, 

103; inP&rk, 114; at Sneinton, 

159. 
Cbappel, account of William, 385, 

Chesterfield Canal, S3. 

Chilwell, 187. 

Churches at Nottingham, 121. 

Clay districts, 21. 

Clawortb, 303. 

Clifton Hall, 182; Grove, 183; vil- 
lage, 185. 

CliftoHt, North and South, 278. 

Climaie, 19. 

Clipstone Park, 385. 

CiLUMBER Park, seat of the Poke of 
Newcastle, 358 to 367. 

Coddington, 245. 

Colston Basset, 207. 

Colwick Hall, 210. 

Commerce of county, S5. 

Corlimtock, or Costock, 198. 

Coisal, and family vault, 164. 

Cotton mills, S6. 

Country seats, 16. 

Cranmer family, and anecdotes, 219. 

Creswell Crags, 371. 

CromwtUj 255. 

D. 

Darebeck river, 31. 
Darwin, Dr. anecdotes of, 849. 
Benthurpe, 275. 
Divisions of county, i. 
Drakelow and Tunnel, 302. 
Dunham, or Dunholme, 287. 



Earls, 6. 

Easlf^idgt/ori, 216; antiquities, 217. 

Eait Leake, 193. 

Eastwood, and anecdotes, 163. 

ffatOH, or Idle.ton, 314. 



Ecclesiastical aicbitectore, 43« 

EdwaUon, 203. 

Edwinttow, 392. 

Egmanton, and anecdotes, 284. 

Eleanor, Queen, her death, and 

crosses, 280. 
Elton, 223. 

Elwittm, or Elston, 249. 
Environs of Nottingham, 158* 
Epcftton, 273, 
Erwash river, 30. 
Estates and landed property, 15» 
Evert(mfS04. 
Extent of county, 1. 
Eykering, 271. 

F 

Farms, state of, 24. 

Felley, 401. 

Fenton, &ome account of Sir John, 

46. 
Finning ley, and anecdotes, 305. 
FiskertOH, and Ferry, 275. 
Fledboroogh. 286. 
Flintham, 248. 
FoRisT OF Shbrwood, 48. 



Gameston, 292, 

Gedlins, and anecdote, 21 1. 

General Infirmary at Nottine:ham» 

129. 
Gonalston, 274. 
Gotham and anecdotes, 188. 
Granby, 224. * 

Grantham Canal, 32. 
Green gown given to a nun, 279, 
Greyiley, Church and Munaments, 

102. ♦ 

Gringleu on the hiU, Styj, 
Grove Hall and village, 813« 
Gunthorpe, 274. 

H, 

Habsthorpe, 311. 

Hallam, 272. 

Halloughton, and ancient Hall, 272, 

Hardby, and Cross, 280. 

Hawton, 246. 

Hay ton, 501. 

Headon Hall, 313. 

Hcnilockstone, 167. 

Hexgrave, and Roman Camp, 271. 

mckling^ 
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HiekUng, fC7. 
History of county, f . 
Hodsack, 324. 
Hogarth, anecdotes of, 363. 
HoMen, Williaro, D. D. 46. 
Holme, near Newark, 954. 
Hobne Pierpoint and House, til* 
Honour of Feverei, 160. 
Hops, as produce, 23. 
Home, account of Thomas, 46. 
Hosiery trade and frames. 137. 
Eoveffingham, 874. ' 

Houghton^ and chapel, 889. 
HuNSBBDS and Faritket, 158* 

I. 

Idle river, 31 : and canal, 33. 
Improvement, ^4. 
Inclosures, 41. 
Ireton, account of Henry, 177. 

J. 
John of Gaont, anecdote of, 163« 
Jurisdiction, EcclesiastictU, 45. 

K. 

Kel/^am, and Hall, 2.52. 

Kersall, 271. 

Kimberley and chapel, 163. 

King and Miller of Mansfield, 50, 

376. 
King John's house, 385. 
Kinoulton, 207. 
Kingston upon Soar, 194. 
Kiriby in Ashjield, 400. 
Kirklington Hall, 271. 

L. 

Lace manufacturers, 37. 
Landed property, 13. 
Langar and Hall, 2i5. 
Laxton, or Lexington, 285. 
Lene river, 31, 1 IB. 
Xeni09i and Priory, 179, 181. 
Leverton, North and South, 312. 
Linby, 406. 
Littleborough, 309. 
Lodge upon the VVolds, 205. 
Lord Lovel, anecdote of, 252. 
Lunatic asylum, 131. 

M. 

Malting business, 3o 

Mansfield, origin, &c. &c. 374,^ et 

seq. 
Mansjield Wootlhimse, 398. 



Manufactures, 36, 1^7. 

Mapperley, 160. 

Markham, East and West, <88. 

Marnbam, 286. 

Mattersey and Priory, 301. 

Maun river, 31. 

Meden river, ib. 

Mineraktgy, f6. 

Misterton, sectarian chapels, 307. 

MoNUMBMTB at Wollatton, 166 ; of 
the Babyngtons at Kingsten-upon« 
Soar, 195; Sir Thomas Parkvns 
at Bunney, SOO; in Willougbby 
church, 208 ; in Holme Pierpoint 
church, 212; at Claworth, 309^ 
at Radford near Worktop, 331; 
rustic and epitaphs, 391, 393. 

Mortimer's hole, 107. 

Mnskhamsy North and South, 253. 

Myssen, and curious scenery, 306* 

N. 

Nettleworth, 384. 

Newabe, 227 ; history, interesting 

anecdotes, church, sieges, &c. 228, 

et seq. 
Newstbao Abbey, 401. 
tUormanion'uponrSoar, 196. 

near Southwell, 270. 



Korth Collingham, 277. 

North of Trent, 2. 

Norwood, 276. 

NoTTiNO II AMSHiRE.— Situation, ez* 
tent, divisions, 1 ; history, 2 ; Bri- 
tish antiquities, 3 ; Roman anti* 
quities, 4; Roman roads, 5; earls, 
6; estates and landed property. 
13 ; religious foundations, 14 ; 
titles, 15 ; seats, 16 ; climate, 19 ; 
soil and surface, 20 ; produce, 22 ; 
tenures, 25 ; rents, ib. ; minera- 
logy. 96', rivers, 27; canals, 32; 
roads, 34 ; commerce, 35 ; manu- 
factures, S6 ; population, 37 ; 
poor's rates, 38 ; inclosures, 41 ; 
improvement, 42 ; architecture, 
42 ; ecclesiastical architecture, an- 
cient sepulchral monuments, eoo- 
logy, 43; Parliamentary history> 
44 ; ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 45 ; 
county biography, 46; formal of 
Sherwood, 48 ; Robin Hood, 67. 

Nottingham Town, approach to, 
76; derivation of name, 78; an-. 
cient history, 79, caves and cel- 
lars. 
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Jars, 80 ; Roman history, 89 ; 
Saxon history, 83; comparative 
value of landf 84; general his- 
tory, 85 , siege by the Mercians, 
86 ; destraction by fire, 87 ; sei- 
sare of Mortimer, 88 ; Parliamen- 
tary anecdote/ 89 ; extraordinary 
tempest, 90; standard of Cbarles 
I. set op, 91; water-spout, 93; 
modern events, 95 ; local tope* 
graphy, 96 ; situation and extent, 
97 i ancient walls and gates, 98 ; 
streets, lOi ; cattle, 104; barracks, 
116; caves, 114; Standard-hill, 
117 ; ecclesiastical divisions, 121 ; 
St. Mary's church, 121 ; religioas 
foundations, 125 ; sectarian cha^ 
pels, 136; public charities, 127; 
workhouses, 128; infirmary, 129; 
Innatic asylum, 131; public schools, 
132; county-hall, 133; town-hall, 
lb. ; county and town gaols, 134 ; 
market-place, 135 ; new exchange, 
136 ; fairs, ib. ; trade and manu- 
factures, 137; population, 139 5 
anecdotes of longevity, 140 ; me- 
teorological observauons, 142 ; 
state of poor, 143 ; present state, 
144 ; Thorland-hall, &c. 145; snp- 

^ plies of water, of coals, &c. 146 ; 
state of society and amusements, 
147; proverbs, 149; St. Anne's 
Well, ^c* 151 ; municipal history, 
153; Parliamentary rights, 155; 
biography, 156. 

Kotball, and anecdotes, 161* 

O. 

Oldham, the poet, 212. 
OUerton, 392. 
Orchards, 23. 
Ordtull, 314. 
Osberton House, 315. 
Ossiugton Hall, 285. 
Oswaldcbec, 307. 
Owthorpe Hall, 205. 
Ojtt^n, tumuli there, 3, 406. 

P. 

Palethorpe, 372- 
Papplewick, 406. 
Parishes in the county, 158. 
Parliamentary history, 44. 
Peverel Court, 160, 
Plantations, modern, in forest, 64. 
Pleasley, romantic scenery, S9S. 
Plough, account of John, 156, 
^oor and rates, 38* 



Population, 37. 

Portraits— of Willonghby fuoily, 
171 ; Sir Hugh Willoughby, 172 ; 
Nell Gwynne, 181 ; Henry VIII. 
321 ; Jeffery Hudson, 322 ; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Catherine of Ax^ 
ragon, Norfolk family, 339 ; £arl« 
of Arundel, 340, 344; at Rufford 
Abbey, 3«7, et seq. 

Produce of county, 22. 

R. 

Radcliffe upon Soar, 194. 
on Trent, 212. 



Uedford near Worksop, Abbey-gate, 

ancient chorch, &c. 327. 
Radjord, near Nottingham, 165* 
Rampton, 312. 

Religious foundations, 14, 125* 
Htmfittone, 198. 
Rents of county, 25. 
Retporb, Eatt and Weft, 293,300. 
Rivers, 27. 
Roads, 34. 

Robin Hood's hills, 3. 
chair, 4. 



RoBTN HooD, history of, &c. 67. 
Roman antiquities, 4« 
Roman roads, S, 
Roman villa discovered, 396* 
Romantic scenery of Sherwood Fo- 
rest, 52 ; at Pleasley, 393. 
Ruddington, 202. 
Rufford Abbey, 386. 

S. 
Scarthing Moor and Inn, 281. 
Scenery of Sherwood Forest, 57. 
Serevtton, 218. 
Serooby, 323. 
Seats of county, 16. 
Sectarian chapels at Nottingham, 

126. 
Sepulchral monuments, ancient, 
Seriby Hall, 3^8. 
Shtlford, '</l5. 

SnBBWOOB FoRFST, 48. 
Sherwood Hall, 384. 
Sibthorpe, 248. 
S'lk mills, 37. 
Situation of county, 1. 
Sneinton, caves at, 152?. 
Soar river, 30. 
Soil and surface, 20. 
South Coliinghaoi, 277. 
South of Trent, 2. 

Southwell. Church, antiquities, 
&c ^^, $70. 

Stan- 
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Sttndird Hill, 117. 

SMiiford and Hall, 197. 

Sttnnton, Manor aad Ha)], S46; 

family, 247. 
Staunton in ttie Wolds, 904^ 
StapUford and Hall, 176. 
Sterne, Richard, D. D. 48. 
SioeJtwith, 307. 
Stocking trade, 137. 
Stoke by Newark, and battle, 250» 
Strafford, character of Lord, 175. 
Strellej, 164. 
Strctton, 31)9.. 
Sutton BoningtoiV, 196. 
Satton in Ashiield, 400. 
Sutton upon Trent, *276* 

T. 

Tenures of county, W. 

Tborcsby, seat of Earl Man vert, 

36b, 570. 
Thorney, «79. 
Thrnmpton-hall, 187- 
Thurgarton, 271. 
Titles, 15. 
Tollerton-halL «03. 
Thf.wtRiv^b, S£7. 
Trow fell, 176. . 
TuxFORD, chantries, &c. 281, et seq. 

u. 

Upper, or Over Brought<ni, i09. 
Upton, near Soulhwdl, x7tK 



w. 



Ibert, 157. 



Wakefield, account) 

Walkermgham, SOM^ 

Walling Wells, 3(^i. . 

JVanop church and foir, 373. 

WsLBBCx Abbky; 349, 358. 

Weld, as product, 25. 

Wellow, 391. 

Wett Btidgeford, 2$d. 

If est Ltuke, 19$. ' 

Whatton, !ei8. 

WhtaiUti, North and South, 309. 

White, H. R. notice of, 157. 

Wilford church, 182. 

Willoughby brook. «09. 

WilUmghhy mt the Wold, 208. 

Winckbourne, 270. 

Winfhorpf and Hail, 254. 

Wise Men of Gotham, 188. 

Wiseton-halland improvements, 383. 

Wiverton and ruin^, 224. 

Wollan river, 31. 

WdUton, church, &c. 166. 

WoLLATOK Hall, 167. 

Woodborough, 273. 

Worksop, and vicinity, 326. 

Worksop Manor, 335- 349. 



Zoology of county, 43. 



ERRATA. 

10 from lotlom, for " EsulngliaTO.* read " Effingham:* 
9 and 10, tiie tinsil lettern want to be supplied. 

1 1 dele " as" twfore « that." 
4 for " agclooHin," read " agdoeum." 

!♦ from bott()in, for**' Arnswirch," read " AmtmUch.*' 

JO from bottom, for " object/' read " <Hi7Ccl*." ^- ,, , 

dele the comma after " Stainwith," and insert it after ** closes'' 
in<)ert a ( at the end. 

for *• were," read •* was.** ^ ^, .' , .. 

from bottom ** 6e par ate the words ** forest" aud •* the.' 
from bottom, for " a«," read " «>." 
for " in," read *• on " 
from bottom, separate *• age," and " of." 
in «* aambition" dele the a. 
insert be before ** called " 
after *• cuts" insert a comma, 
for •* tires," read" ticn." 
from bottom, for '« come," rea«^ " coming.** 
from bottom of the note, for ** priest," read "pnwi*." 
*„ for •• with," read " «wd." 

last of the note, for " conofand,** read «* cow/owwd," 
16 for *♦ Key worth," read " KBgworth" 
2 insert a final *. . , 

4 from bott<»ni, «* set it on fire," read " it was set on fire.*» 
1* for •« these," read «* that:* 
^^ 19 for " paying," read *' paving," 

{•50 15 for " Lambeth," read " LambeH." . ^ ..-..* „ 

K. B. In one of the Plates of *' Caves," in this county, ft^r " Sneinton,** read 
♦f Kattingkam Park,** 
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